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THE purpose of this: essay is to present the 
Byzantine background to the Italian Renaissance, 
and particularly to humanism, which is regarded 
by some scholars as the most characteristic ex- 
pression of the Renaissance. We shall pursue, 
with especial care, the fortunes of the Greek lan- 
guage in Italy, for language is the vehicle in 
which ideas are carried. Much of our attention 
will be directed toward the relations of Byzantium 
with Italy and the impact of 


3yzantine upon 
Italian thought. 


Only sparse and general notice 
will be taken of art and architecture. For us, at 
the outset, “Renaissance” will be merely a chrono- 
logical term, denoting in a general way the period 
from the fourteenth century to the sixteenth. Use 
of the term is not intended to evoke emotional 
prejudice either for or against the modern con- 
cept of Renaissance. The writer acknowledges 
himself to be a medievalist by profession, but he 
intends no defense of the civilization of the Middle 
Ages as opposed to that of the 


sarly modern 
period. 


Well-known persons and problems will 
be avoided. Only passing reference, for example, 
will be made to Petrarch and Boccaccio, and we 
shall not waste time in the usual expressions of 
sympathy for their unsuccessful efforts to learn 
Greek. Nor shall we pause to excoriate either the 
work or the character of Leontius Pilatus, the un- 
successful teacher of Boccaccio.!. The sustained 


1 Leontius Pilatus’ translation of the first book of the 
Iliad is given in Attilio Hortis, Study sulle opere latine 
del Boccaccio, 543-561, Trieste, 1879, and that of the 


effort of this essay is carried only to the early 
fifteenth century. Byzantine influences upon Italy, 
extending back into the Middle Ages, had done 
their work by this time. To round out the essay, 
however, a few pages are added to refresh the 
reader’s memory of Greek scholars and scholar- 
ship in the high Quattrocento. 

Every historian who seeks to depict the back- 
ground of a period which is assumed to have a 
character of its own, as the Augustan Age, the 
Renaissance, or the Enlightenment, embarks upon 
a troublesome task. It may be no more difficult 
in actual fact to define the influence of one society 
upon another than of one person upon another, 
but in either case the undertaking will have its 
nebulous aspects. The search for influences easily 
becomes confused with the investigation of origins. 
The historian enters a labyrinth and cannot find 
his way out; he is soon studying topics which are 
ever more remote from his original subject. The 
study of the Byzantine background to the Italian 
Renaissance becomes, as it were, an essay on class- 
ical scholarship in the age of Justinian. To avoid 
this deflection from the original purpose, one must 
put a stop to such retrogression at practical points. 
We shall try to be practical throughout. Disci- 
pline must check deviation into all sorts of in- 
teresting and ill-understood problems. It does 
not seem to me that a study of Byzantine influences 
upon the Italian Renaissance need deal at length 
with antiquity. 


1. BYZANTIUM AND SOUTHERN ITALY 


Every schoolboy knows, of course, or should 
know, that in antiquity southern Italy and Sicily 
comprised Magna Graecia, a “larger Greece,” and 
yet no schoolboy should venture to answer the 


first book of the Odyssey in Hortis, 562-576. Pilatus’ 
translations were very literal, awkward, and here and 
there meaningless, as when in the Iliad, A. 39, Dyurbed 
is simply rendered Smithef. When the historian has 
finished heaping ridicule on poor Pilatus’ effort, how- 
ever, he may observe that a pretty fair knowledge of 
Homeric Greek had in fact been employed in these 
translations. 
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question of how long this South-Italian Greek 
civilization survived. Some scholars believe that 
in southern Italy “for a good twenty centuries, 
from Pythagoras to Barlaam, the soft speech of 
Homer was kept alive.”* The most conspicuous 
defense of this view today is to be found in the 
learned works of Professor Gerhard Rohlfs. The 
fact may well be true, but I think that Rohlfs 
would acknowledge that Greek civilization in any 
significant sense was first diminished and then 
destroyed during the centuries of Roman domina- 
tion and the successive invasions thereafter. Ac- 
tually there are fewer precise texts to guide us 
than we might have assumed, but already in the 
first century A.D. Strabo bears witness to the vir- 
tual disappearance of Greek culture except in 
Taranto, Reggio, and Naples.* This statement 
may well be an exaggeration, and in any event the 
Greek language undoubtedly continued to exist in 
the hinterland.* 

2Giannantonio Mandalari, Fra Barlaamo 
maestro del Petrarca, 4, cf. 24, Rome, 1888. 

8 Strabo, Geographica, v1, 253, ed. Aug. Meineke, 3 
vols., Leipzig, 1904-1909, 1: 348. 

4 Sixty years before Strabo, Cicero, De amicitia, tv, 
13, refers to Magna Graecia, quae nunc quidem deleta 
est, which is rather ambiguous, and may refer to the 
loss of political independence. About the middle of the 
second century, however, Apuleius, Metam., x1, 5, calls 
the Sicilians “trilingual,” which seems to indicate that 
some knowledge of Greek, Latin, and Punic was not 
uncommon among them. In the abridgment of Trogus 
Pompeius’ history which Justin prepared at the begin- 
ning of the third century, reference is made to the fact 
that many Italian cities still retained, centuries after the 
time of the tyrant Dionysius I of Sicily, “traces of their 
Greek way of life,” vestigia Graeci moris (xx, 1), but 
since Trogus Pompeius wrote in the first century A.p., 
it is hard to be certain that the observation does not in 
fact relate to this period rather than to Justin’s own day. 

In the early third century the “elder” Philostratus 
makes passing reference to the survival of Greek culture 
among the Neapolitans (Imagines, pref., 4, 11. 20-22, eds. 
O. Benndorf, K. Schenkl, and the Vienna Seminar, Leip- 
zig, Teubner, 1893). In the middle of the sixth century 
a few of the monks whom Cassiodorus had assembled at 
Squillace knew Greek (De institutione divinarum lit- 
terarum, pref., in Patrologia latina, 70: 1107-1108, the 
Latin Patrology being hereafter usually abbreviated as 
PL and the Greek as PG). On the slender basis of this 
single text Gerhard Rohlfs has claimed that Cassiodorus’ 
monastery of “Vivarium” at Squillace was a Greek mon- 
astery: see his study on Griechen und Romanen in Unter- 
italien, 81-82, Geneva, 1924 (in the Biblioteca dell’ “Ar- 
chivum Romanicum,” series 1, vol. 7), and the revised 
Italian version of this work called Scavi linguistici nella 
Magna Grecia, 120-122, Halle and Rome, 1933; but 
Rohlfs’ interpretation of this text has been demolished 
by Pierre Courcelle, Les Lettres grecques en Occident, 
318-321, Paris, 1943 (in the Bibliothéque des écoles 


Calabrese, 


oie ad |. 
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For generations, of course, through most of 
the Roman imperial period, individuals in aristo- 
cratic circles learned Greek as a “foreign lan- 
guage” ; this continued both in Italy and elsewhere 
in the West until the early fifth century. Then 
came a marked decline. Generalization is rather 
perilous, but by the sixth century a knowledge of 
the Greek language and direct acquaintance with 
Greek culture had largely disappeared in Africa 





frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, fasc. 159). In any 
event by the time of Cassiodorus we have reached the 
era of the Byzantine reconquest. 

Greek inscriptions are rare in Calabria, where inscrip- 
tions are not numerous anyhow, although it should be 
pointed out that more Latin than Greek inscriptions have 
been found here until the Byzantine period. In 1882, 
for example, Francois Lenormant collected, on his last 
archaeological excursion, about 200 Latin inscriptions to 
about 30 in Greek (La Grande-Gréce, 3 vols., Paris, 
1881-1884, 3: 410); although he does not indicate the 
dates of the inscriptions, they were presumably largely 
Roman imperial. Greek inscriptions are numerous for 
the first two or three centuries A.D. in Naples, but are 
rare for the fourth (Rohlfs, Griechen u. Romanen, 84- 
85). If we may judge by the history of the church, 
conditions in southern Italy during the late empire were 
in constant and often turbulent disorder (op. cit., 89). 

In eastern Sicily, however, some 600 Greek inscrip- 
tions, chiefly from the Syracusan catacombs, to about 
60 in Latin, appear to show something of the extent to 
which those who spoke Greek outnumbered Latins in 
this area up to the beginning of the Byzantine period 
(see Rohlfs, Scavi linguistict, 129-131, and Bysantinische 
Zeitschrift, 37, 43-44, 1937, and cf. Lynn T. White, Jr., 
Latin Monasticism in Norman Sicily, 14-15, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1938). 

Gerhard Rohlfs is the chief authority for the history 
and character of the Greek language in southern Italy 
although his view that Greek has survived from the 
Magna Graecia of antiquity down to the present day in 
Calabria and the Terra d’Otranto has been subjected to 
much criticism. Besides the interesting study, which we 
have already cited, on Griechen u. Romanen in Unter- 
italien (1924), summarized in La grecita in Calabria, 
Archivio storico per la Calabria e la Lucania 2: 405-425, 
1932, and largely republished in a revised edition as Scavi 
linguisticti nella Magna Grecia, trans. Bruno Tomasini 
(1933), which is again summarized in the long review 
by R. Giacomelli, in the Arch. stor. Cal. e Lucan. 4: 
253-266, 1934, Rohlfs has produced a number of other 
studies, both books and articles, of which mention may 
be made of the following: Etymologisches Wérterbuch 
der unteritalienischen Grizitdt, Halle, 1930; Vorbyzan- 
tinische Elemente in der unteritalienischen Grazitat, Byz. 
Zeitschr. 37: 42-65, 1937, and cf. Studi bizantini e neo- 
ellenici 5: 405-407, 1939; Sprachgeographische Streifziige 
durch Italien, a monograph with illuminating maps in 
the Sitsungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der 


Wissenschaften, Philos.-hist. Klasse, 1944-1946, Heft 3; 
Griechischer Sprachgeist in Siiditalien, ibid., 1944-1946, 
Heft 5; and the Historische Grammatik der unteritalien- 
ischen Griisitat, ibid., 1949, Heft 4. 
extremely valuable. 


Rohlfs’ work is 
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and in Gaul. In Italy, however, there was some 
increase in Greek scholarship during the reign of 
the Ostrogothic King Theodoric (493-526), and 
M. Pierre Courcelle has recently extolled “la 
Renaissance de l’hellénisme sous les Ostrogoths,” 
in the age of Boethius and Cassiodorus.® But this 
was short-lived, and there was no survival of 
“Hellenism” from antiquity to the Middle Ages in 
Italy. Greek culture was reintroduced into south- 
ern Italy by the Byzantines. It was a long, slow 
process ; it has never been adequately investigated. 

In the sixth century came the reconquest of 
Sicily and southern Italy by Justinian’s generals, 
Belisarius and Narses (534-554), and in the 
wake of the Byzantine armies came Greek military 
and civil officials with their families, and mer- 
chants, ecclesiastics, and monks. Probably the 
numbers of Greeks were not very large, but 
undoubtedly there still existed in the South-Italian, 
and especially the East-Sicilian, countryside a 
partly Greek population of peasants and shepherds 
lasting from antiquity. Once more a knowledge 
of Greek became fairly widespread in the urban 
centers. Recovery was slow, nevertheless, from 
the twenty years of warfare between the forces 
of Justinian and the Ostrogoths. The Justinian- 
ean reconquest produced no rebirth of Greek cul- 
ture in Italy. 
a deleterious effect upon learning. Despite the 
Lombards, however, the Byzantine hold upon 
Ravenna and the south of Italy was maintained; a 
knowledge of Greek survived, and the Lombards 
never secured a foothold in Sicily where there 
were always Greeks. In 598 Pope Gregory I 
wrote the bishop of Syracuse that “a man coming 
from Sicily told me that some friends of his, 
whether Greeks or Latins I do not know, 
were murmuring about dispositions I have made 
[in the ritual]’’:® Gregory defended himself 
against the charge of following too closely the 
ritual of Constantinople. 

Byzantine influence certainly increased very 
much in southern Italy during the seventh century 
with the permanent settlement of Greeks, who 
first came to stay about 636-042. Melkite refugees 
from Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, fleeing before 
the Moslems, appear to have begun the second 


The Lombard occupation also had 


5 Courcelle, Les Lettres grecques en Occident, 129- 
136, 257 ff., 389-400. (Courcelle traces the influence 
of Greek literature upon pagan and Christian thought 
from Macrobius to Cassiodorus. ) 

6 Greg. I, Registrum epistularum, lib. 1x, ep. 26, ed. 
L. M.. Hartmann, in Monumenta Germaniae_ historica 
(hereafter abbr. MGH), Epp. 2: 59, 1899. 
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s 
Hellenization of Calabria. These immigrants 
were largely ecclesiastics and monks. They 
brought with them their portable possessions, 
reliquaries and icons, ivories, ecclesiastical orna- 
ments, and the like, some of which are still pre- 
served in the museums of Catanzaro, Reggio, and 
elsewhere. Francesco Russo has recently empha- 
sized the Syrian and eastern provenience of many 
of these memorials, as well as the eastern in- 
fluences which soon became discernible in Cala- 
brian art and architecture.’ 

There was much popular response to these 
artistic innovations, perhaps because the barbarian 
invasions had sapped the strength of the antecedent 
Roman classical traditions. Despite the dangerous 
expansion of the Lombards into Calabria in the 
late seventh century, the Byzantine influences con- 
tinued their penetration into the very soul of the 
people. The South-Italian liturgy was of eastern 
origin, as shown by the “Rotuli Liturgici Pa- 
tiriensi,” preserved in the Vatican Library. Greek 
refugees from Syria, Palestine, and Egypt brought 
their own liturgical practices with them into 
Calabria, as the entire southern area of Italy was 
called from the seventh century. There were thus 
introduced into Calabria the Syro-Palestinian rite 
of St. James (from Antioch) and the Graeco- 
Egyptian rite of St. Mark (from Alexandria), and 
not the liturgies of St. Basil or of St. John 
Chrysostom, which were employed in Constanti- 

7Fr. Russo, Relazioni culturali tra la Calabria e 
l’Oriente bizantino nel medioevo, Bollettino della Badia 
greca di Grottaferrata, new series, 7: 50-53, 1953, and 
see especially the rich study of Carlo Cecchelli, Sguardo 
generale all’ architettura bizantina in Italia, Studi bisan- 
tint e neoellenici 4: 21 ff., 1935. Many other articles 
on the Byzantine influence upon Calabrian art and archi- 
tecture may be found in the valuable series of the Ar- 
chivio storico per la Calabria e la Lucania, 1 (1931) ff., 
which has maintained its publication without interruption 
down to the present. That the “Hellenization” of Cala- 
bria dates from the seventh century (as opposed to 
Rohlfs’ view of the survival of the Greek language and 
popular traditions from antiquity) is emphasized by 
Carlo Battisti, Ancora sulla grecita in Calabria, Arch. 
stor. Cal. e Lucan. 3: 67-95, 1933, to which Rohlfs re- 
plied with considerable animation, thid. 3: 231-258, and 
cf. his Scavi linguistici, 142-147, and Historische Gram- 
matik der unteritalienischen Grasitét, 239-246. (Some- 
times, however, Rohlfs and Battisti are talking about 
slightly different problems.) 

If the seventh-century Greek immigrants into Calabria 
and Sicily were not very numerous, they were neverthe- 
less very important, especially in their influence upon 
the ecclesiastical, i.e. the cultivated, society of the day, 
on which cf. Silvano Borsari, Le migrazioni dal’Oriente 
in Italia nel VII secolo, La Parola del passato, vol. 6, 
fasc. 17: 133-138, Naples, 1951. 
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nople. Although our eastern-liturgical codices 


are largely of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
as Russo notes, little doubt can be entertained of 
the fact that they are copies of older texts trans- 
ported from Syria and Egypt following the Islamic 
occupation of these countries.’ The biblical man- 
uscripts of the “Ferrar Group,”’ about a score of 
them dating from the tenth century to the twelfth, 
also possess distinct characteristics of Syrian 
origin. They are of Calabrian provenience, but 


were copied from more ancient texts obviously 
imported from Syria.® 


II 


In the history of Italy Rome is always of 
primary importance, and our curiosity is quickly 
aroused as to the fate of the Greek language in 
the Roman community. The church in Rome 
had been Greek from its foundation until the early 
third century. Hippolytus was the last doctor of 
the Roman church to write in Greek. Except 
among intellectuals and the aristocracy, who 
learned it as a foreign language, as we have noted, 
Greek largely disappeared during the later third 
and fourth centuries. In the fifth century there 
was scant knowledge of Greek in Rome, whether 
in the aristocracy or in the papal,chancery. Pope 
Celestine I was obliged to delay his answer to the 
doctrinal letters of the Patriarch Nestorius in the 
year 430, because Nestorius had written in Greek, 
and Celestine had to wait some time to get a Latin 


8 Russo, Relazioni culturali, Boll. Badia greca di Grot- 
taferrata 7: 52, 1953; Cirillo Korolevskij, Basiliens 
italo-grecs, in the Dictionnaire d’histoire et de géographie 
ecclésiastiques 6: 1188, 1932; cf. Alberto Vaccari, La 
Grecia nell’ Italia meridionale: Studi letterari e biblio- 
grafici, in Orientalia Christiana, 3, no. 13: 287-303, Rome, 
1925, and Paul L’Huillier, The Greek Church in Italy 
in the Middle Ages, in The Christian East, 2, nos. 7-8: 
206, 1953-1954. We are not concerned with the differ- 
ent forms of the several rites, on which cf. F. E. Bright- 
man, Liturgies eastern and western, 1: Eastern liturgies, 
Oxford, 1896. 

®Fr. Russo, I Manoscritti del Gruppo Ferrar, Boll. 
Badia greca di Grottaferrata, 3, fasc. 2, 1949. Cf. the 
old lecture of J. Rendel Harris, On the origin of the 
Ferrar-Group, London, 1893, and his rather rash mono- 
graph of Further researches into the history of the 
Ferrar-Group, London, 1900. The Ferrar Group is 
named after W. H. Ferrar, who first noted the rela- 
tionship of certain MSS., later shown to be of Calabrian 
provenience; the problems they present have also been 
studied by Kirsopp Lake, H. von Soden, B. H. Streeter, 
and others; but I shall cite here only the brief synopsis 
of opinions given by B. Botte, Manuscrits du groupe 
de Ferrar, in Louis Pirot, ed., Dictionn. de la Bible, 
Suppl., 3: 272-274, 1938. 
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translation prepared.’ Except for a few figures 
like Boethius, of whom Courcelle has made much 
in his vision of a Greek Renaissance under 
Theodoric, the historian finds little evidence of 
Greek in the Roman community of the sixth cen- 
tury. Neither Pope Vigilius (537-555) nor 
Gregory the Great (590-604) knew any Greek, 
although, before their elevation to the papacy, 
both had spent several years as papal envoy 
(apocrisiarius) at the imperial court in Constanti- 
nople.! A knowledge of Greek again became 
common in Rome as a colony of Greek refugees 
grew up in the city, fugitives from the Moslem 
occupation of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. Un- 
doubtedly, too, the attacks of Avars, Slavs, and 
Bulgars upon continental Greece and the Pelopon- 
nesus drove some Greeks into Italy, of whom a 
few at least must have found their way into Rome. 
Although the Byzantinization of Italy was con- 
fined to Calabria, there was, besides the Greek 
colony in Rome, another important colony in 
Ravenna, capital of the Byzantine exarch. 

Fair numbers of Greeks undoubtedly remained 
behind in western Calabria and Sicily after the 
Italian expedition of the Byzantine Emperor Con- 
stans II, who spent the last half dozen years of his 
life in the West, mostly at Syracuse (663-068). 
Constans tried to rebuild the military defense of 
southern Italy against the Lombards as well as 
that of Sicily against the Moslems. He appears 
to have organized the so-called duchy of Calabria, 
which became subject to the Byzantine province or 
“theme” of Sicily. After some initial successes 
against the Lombards, Constans failed in a siege 
of Benevento and betook himself to Naples, after 
which he paid a famous twelve days’ visit to Rome. 
Constans’ work was to be undone by the Lom- 
bards soon after his death,!* but he made an im- 


10 Caelestint papae ep. ad Nestorium, 3, ed. Eduard 
Schwartz, Acta conciliorum oecumenicorum, tom. 1, vol. 
2: 7, Berlin and Leipzig, 1925-1926: “dudum sumpsimus 
epistulas tuas, quibus in angusto nihil potuimus dare re- 
sponsi: erat enim in Latinum sermo vertendus.” Cf. 
Berthold Altaner, Die Kenntnis des Griechischen in den 
Missionsorden wahrend des 13. und 14. Jahrhunderts: 
Ein Beitrag zur Vorgeschichte des Humanismus, in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte 53: 438, 1934, and P. 
Courcelle, Les Lettres grecques en Occident, 135. 

11F, Homes Dudden, Gregory the Great, 2 vols., Lon- 
don, 1905, 1: 153-154; Max Manitius, Gesch. d. latein. 
Lit. d. Mittelalters 1: 94, 96, 1911; A. A. Vasiliev, Hist. 
Byz. Empire, 173, Madison, 1952. 

12 Constans II was assassinated at Syracuse in July of 
668, after which Romuald, the Lombard duke of Bene- 
vento (671-687), occupied both Brindisi and Taranto, 
and thereafter most of the Terra d’Otranto was lost 
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pressive appearance at Rome, where he was re- 
ceived with great honor and obeisance by Pope 
Vitalian and the Roman clergy.’* Oriental 
refugees had already found their way into Rome, 
fleeing from Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. <A 
Graeco-Oriental colony was already growing up 
in the ancient Forum Boarium, at the bend of the 
Tiber between the Capitoline hill and the Aven- 
tine; this colony grew with the years, and the 
memory of it still survives in the names of the 
churches of S. Maria Egiziaca and S. Maria in 
Cosmedin (Kooyunéiov). Beginning shortly after 
the reign of Pope Theodore I (642-649), a 
Palestinian Greek, the papal throne was repeatedly 
occupied by Hellenized Syrians and Byzantine 
Greeks. Refugees and exiles, especially after the 
beginning of the iconoclastic struggle, filled the 
Syrian and Greek monasteries in Rome. From 
the papacy of the Sicilian Greek Agatho (678— 
681) to that of the Calabrian Greek Zacharias 
(741-752), almost every occupant of St. Peter’s 
throne was a Sicilian, Syrian, Anatolian, or 
Byzantine, a full dozen popes who were Greek 
by culture. Obviously the seventh and eighth 
centuries saw the Byzantinization of Rome as well 
as that of Calabria, and a knowledge of Greek 
became common again in the ecclesiastical com- 
munity which stood at the head of western Chris- 
tendom.'* All this is more than a declamatory 
gesture to impose upon the reader. By the year 
800 or so there were more than a dozen Greek 
monasteries in Rome, and almost seventy years ago 
the learned Pierre Batiffol prepared an accurate 
and intriguing little study of Greek books and 
libraries in the Greek colony which survived in 
Rome from the seventh century into the tenth. 
Greek books were copied in Rome, and Latin 
books were translated into Greek. Pope Zachar- 
ias, himself possessor of a considerable library of 
which he gave a part to St. Peter's, prepared a 
Greek translation of Gregory the Great’s Dia- 
logues, which long enjoyed a wide circulation in 
the Greek world, and was the source of the canon 


to the Byzantines (for details see the old but excellent 
book of Jules Gay, L’/talie méridionale et l’empire byzan- 
tin [Bibliothéque des écoles frangaises d’Athénes et de 
Rome, fase. 90], 5-8, Paris, 1904). 

13 Cf. Georg Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des bysantin- 
ischen Staates, 99-100, Munich, 1952, and for the sources 
see K. M. Setton, in Speculum 25: 541, note 157, 1950. 

14 By the time Agatho became pope (678), there were 
four Greek monasteries in Rome (Ferdinando Antonelli, 
I primi monasteri di monaci orientali in Roma, Rivista 
di archeologia cristiana 5: 105-121, 1928, and L. T. 
White, Latin monasticism in Norman Sicily, 21-23). 
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in honor of St. Benedict which the famous Cala- 
brian monk, Nilo da Rossano, prepared at the 
beginning of the eleventh century.*® 


Ill 


Greek was known elsewhere in the West, to be 
sure, than in Rome, Calabria, and Sicily, from the 
seventh century to the ninth. We are in little 
danger of exaggerating the extent to which Greek 
was known. We have probably underestimated it. 
Theodore of Tarsus, the seventh archbishop of 
Canterbury (668-093), who bound England more 
tightly to Rome, was an. Anatolian Greek, who 
had once resided in Athens. Theodore estab- 
lished a school at Canterbury for the study of 
Greek.’* We must not, of course, go too far 
afield, but we may still note the interesting frag- 
ment of a Latin translation of Hesychius’ Greek 
commentary on Leviticus, which Santifaller has 
recently described and published. Two folios of 
the Latin text survive, done in beautiful uncials, 
some time before the early eighth century. A\I- 


though the manuscript appears to be of French 


15 Pierre Batiffol, Librairies byzantines 4 Rome, Mé- 
langes d’archéologie et dhistoire 8: 297-308, 1888, and 
cf. ibid. 7: 419-431, 1887; Silvano Borsari, Sulla cul- 
tura letteraria nei monasteri bizantini del Mezzogiorno 
d'Italia, Arch. stor. Cal. e Lucan. 18: 140-141, 1949. 
For Zacharias’ translation of the Dialogues of Gregory 
the Great, see the Liber pontificalis, ed. Louis Duchesne 
1: 435. For many detailed references to the Greek ec- 
clesiastical colony in Rome, from the sixth and seventh 
centuries to the middle of the eleventh, see the learned 
article of Anton Michel, Die griechischen Klostersied- 
lungen zu Rom bis zur Mitte des 11. Jahrhunderts, in 
Ostkirchliche Studien 1: 32-45, Wurzburg, Augustinus- 
Verlag, 1952. 

16Qn Theodore of Tarsus in Athens, see Acta Sanc- 
torum, Sept. tom. 6 (19 Sept.) : 57F-58A, 1757. The 
Calabrian Greek Pope Zacharias described Theodore to 
St. Boniface as “ex Graeco Latinus ante philosophus, 
et Athenis eruditus, Romae ordinatus ...” (S. Zacha- 
riae papae epistolae, no. 11, in PL 89: 943C; Epp. Boni- 
fatii, ed. Ph. Jaffe, 185). The Irish are commonly 
thought to have known a fair amount of Greek in the 
seventh century (cf. V. Gardthausen, Die griechische 
Schrift des Mittelalters im Westen Europas, Byzan- 
tinisch-Neugriechische Jahrbiicher 8: 116-118, 1931). 
For Greek patristic and hagiographical texts known in 
Latin translations in western, especially German, mon- 
asteries in the early Middle Ages, see Albert Siegmund, 
Die Uberlieferung der griechischen christlichen Literatur, 
Munich, Bayerische Benediktiner-Akademie, 1949, and for 
a brief synthesis of Greek studies in the West during the 
same period, note Etienne Delaruelle, La Connaissance du 
grec en Occident du V* au IX® siécle, Mélanges de la 
société toulousaine d'études classiques 1: 207-226, Tou- 
louse, 1946, where Italy is, however, omitted as “cas 
évidemment exceptionnel.” 
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provenience, it is possible that the translation was 
prepared in Italy.’ In the ninth century John 
Scotus Erigena, friend of the Carolingian King 
Charles the Bald, translated the works of the 
Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite from Greek into 
Latin, became a Neoplatonist in the process, and 
got into difficulty with ecclesiastical authority 
when he sought to reconcile the Areopagite’s pan- 
theism with the Christian concept of salvation. A 
thousand years later the pantheism of John Scotus 
Erigena intrigued and inspired the young German 
philosopher, Wilhelm Dilthey, whose later search 
for the evolutionary pantheistic principles which 
gave form and content to the history of mankind 
was, curiously, to initiate a new epoch in his- 
torical studies relating to the Italian Renaissance. 
The Byzantine Areopagitica helped to mould a 
tradition which includes not only John Scotus 
Erigena but also Marsiglio Ficino, one of the chief 
intellectual luminaries of the Renaissance, in 
whom, actually, the medieval Neoplatonic tradi- 
tion culminated in the fifteenth century. 

We are not concerned to list all the names of 
those who can be shown to have known Greek 
during the period of the so-called Carolingian 
Renaissance. The historians of classical and 
medieval literature have done so for us. They 
have supplied us with the names of a fair number 
of westerners who had a respectable knowledge of 
Greek, which was always useful to ecclesiastics 
during the Middle Ages. If Rome and Constanti- 
nople were sometimes led to misunderstand each 
other by the mistranslation, deliberate or other- 
wise, of Greek or Latin texts, during the Ignatian- 
Photian contest in the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury,’* by and large translators were not lacking 


17 Leo Santifaller, Das Altenburger Unzialfragment 
des Levitikuskommentars von Hesychius aus der ersten 
Halfte des 8. Jahrhunderts, Zentralblatt fiir Bibliotheks- 
wesen 60: 241-266, 1943. The MS. is in the Thirin- 
gisches Staatsarchiv in Altenburg, Miscellanea, Z 89 
(= Patr. graeca 93: 1135-1136, 1138-1139). On early 
Latin translations from Greek, see Berthold Altaner, 
3eitrage zur Geschichte der altlateinischen Ubersetz- 
ungen von Vaterschriften, Historisches Jahrbuch 61: 208- 
226, 1941, and idem, on the early Latin translations of 
Athanasius of Alexandria, in the Byzantinische Zeit- 
schrift 41: 45-59, 1941, and cf. Franz Blatt, Remarques 
sur l’histoire des traductions latines, in Classica et medi- 
evalia 1: 217-242, 1938. 

18 Cf. Jos. Hergenréther, Photius, Patriarch von Con- 
stantinopel 1: 429-430, Regensburg, 1867: “Die roém- 
ischen Legaten verstanden entweder den griechischen 
Text [of the translation of a Latin letter of Pope Nicho- 
las I] nur sehr wenig oder sie hatten den Muth nicht, 
gegen diese Interpolationen [by Photius] ihre Stimme 
zu erheben: keinesfalls ward von ihnen hierin eine 
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to make numerous documents in the two languages 
quite intelligible to both sides, and the learned 
Anastasius, one-time anti-pope (855-858) and 
later papal librarian (after 867), was an ac- 
complished Greek scholar, translator of Theo- 
phanes’ important Chronographia, and a good 
friend of Cyril and Methodius, Byzantine apostles 
to the Slavs of Greater Moravia. Anastasius was 
the contemporary of John Scotus Erigena, and 
lest we exaggerate the extent of Greek scholarship 
in the west in the ninth century, we may recall 
Anastasius’ observations on John’s translations of 
the Areopagite : “It is certainly a source of wonder 
how that barbarian, placed on the very confines of 
the world, who might have been thought to be as 
remote from the knowledge of a second tongue 
as he was from converse with men, was able to 
understand such things and to translate them into 
another language !” 1° 


IV 


The Byzantinization of Calabria is a fact of 
cardinal importance in the medieval history of 
Italy. After the first immigration of Hellenized 
Syrians and Egyptians in the seventh century, 
there came a second such influx in the following 
century, this time from Constantinople and Greece, 
refugees from the iconoclastic oppression of the 
Byzantine Emperors, Leo III the Isaurian and 
his son, Constantine V Copronymus (725-775). 
Some scholars have set the numbers of monks, 
ecclesiastics, and laymen who now found their 


Beschwerde erhoben.” 
gesch. 53: 444-445. 

19 Cited by Thomas Galeus, in his preface to John 
Scotus Erigena’s De divisione naturae, in PL 122: 93CD. 
What Anastasius did not realize is that Erigena had had 
predecessors in Gaul where there was a vogue of Neo- 
platonism in the late fifth century and the sixth (P. 
Courcelle, Les Lettres grecques en Occident, 223-235, 
242-246, 253). In translating the Pseudo-Dionysius 
(about 867), Erigena had had a more recent predecessor 
in the Abbot Hilduin of St. Denis, who had done his 
work about 832 at the behest of Louis the Pious, even 
as Erigena’s own work of translation was done by order 
of Louis’ son Charles the Bald (and on the rather crude 
quality of both Hilduin’s and Erigena’s translations, note 
the Dionysiaca 1: I\xxiv-lxxv, Bruges, Desclée de 
3rouwer, 1937). Dionysius the Areopagite was, of 
course, identified with St. Denis de Paris, the French 
patron saint (cf. R. J. Loenertz, La Légende parisienne 
de S. Denys l’Aréopagite, Analecta Bollandiana 69: 217- 
237, 1951). <A fair amount of Greek was known in the 
abbey of St. Denis from the Carolingian period to the 
fifteenth century, and especially during the twelfth cen- 
tury (see Robt. Weiss, Lo studio del greco all’ abbazia 
di San Dionigi durante il medioevo, Rivista di storia 
della chiesa in Italia 6: 426-438, 1952). 


Cf. Altaner, Zeitschr. f. Kirchen- 
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way into southern Italy as high as 50,000.°° At 
any rate a larger number now appears to have 
come than in the seventh century. Coming from 
Constantinople and Greece, they strengthened and 
diversified the Greek element in Calabria. They 
also brought with them the Basilian and Chrysos- 
tomine liturgies of Constantinople. In the middle 
of the eighth century, apparently, the Isaurian em- 
perors, provoked by Roman opposition to icon- 
oclasm and by the papal alliance with the new 
Carolingian monarchy, detached eastern Illyricum, 
Calabria, and Sicily from the jurisdiction of Rome 
and transferred them to that of the patriarchate of 
Constantinople.** 

There is no evidence of opposition on the part 
of the inhabitants of Calabria and Sicily to this 
measure. The articulate elements were perhaps 
largely Greek by this time, and may have shared 


the Byzantine government’s resentment of Frank- 


ish interference and pretensions in Italy. Events 
remain unclear. The traditional date (733) of 
the transference of Illyricum, Calabria, and Sicily 
appears to be too early ; the account in Theophanes 
is suspect, and not consistent with the evidence 
in the Liber pontificalis. The papacy, however, 
was not only exercised over iconoclasm, but had 
long had to face the Lombard problem, to which 
the Byzantine navy offered no solution. It was 
the armies of Pepin I and Charlemagne that de- 
stroyed the Lombard power in northern Italy 
(754-774). The prestige of the Byzantine gov- 


20 Cf. Russo, Relazioni culturali, Boll. Badia greca di 
Grottaferrata 7: 53-54, 1953; A. A. Vasiliev, Hist. Byz. 
Emp., 262-263, Madison, 1952; G. Rohlfs, Griechen u. 
Romanen, 77-78; and cf. the old but still valuable work 
of Chas. Gidel, Nouvelles études sur la littérature grecque 
moderne, 114-115, 150 ff., Paris, 1878. 

21 Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor, 1: 408- 
410, 1883, on which see, however, V. Grumel, L’ Annexion 
de I’Illyricum oriental, de la Sicile et de la Calabre au 
patriarcat de Constantinople, in the Mélanges Jules Le- 
breton, 2 vols., Paris, 1951-1952 (= Recherches de sci- 
religieuse 39-40), 2: 191-200. Grumel sees the 
separation of Rome and Constantinople as coming only 
in the time of Pope Stephen II (752-757) when the 
papacy itself removed Rome and Ravenna from the 
Byzantine empire, about which time presumably the 
Byzantine Emperor Constantine V_ officially detached 
eastern Illyricum, Sicily, and Calabria from Roman, 
and assigned them to Constantinopolitan, ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. Later Byzantine sources see the rapproche- 
ment between the papacy and the new Frankish king- 
dom of the Carolingians as the reason for this develop- 
ment (cf. P. L’Huillier, Greek Church, in The Christian 
East 2: 207-208, 1953-1954; Jules Gay, L’/talie méridi- 
onale et empire byzantin, 11-13; and C. Korolevskij, in 
the Dictionn. d’hist. et de géogr. ecclés. 6: 1190). 
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ernment was very low in the peninsula throughout 
the eighth century. The Greek clergy and people 
in Calabria, although relieved to see the Lombard 
power menaced even in the South, soon viewed 
the advent of the Carolingian with some appre- 
hension. But in the course of the ninth century 
Carolingian power disintegrated everywhere; by 
the close of the century the empire of Charlemagne 
had broken up into some five separate kingdoms 
and many petty principalities. 

The representative of Carolingian power in 
Italy, the Emperor Louis II, was unable to deal 
effectively with the multiplicity of political, re- 
ligious, and military problems created by the very 
success of Charlemagne, who had bequeathed to 
Louis II a tradition too arduous to emulate, a 
damnosa hereditas not easy to abandon. The 
ninth century witnessed also the coming of the 
Moslems to Italy, the Aghlabids of Kairwan in 
North Africa. The Moslems presented the papacy 
and the South-Italian Greeks with one of the 
major problems they had to face in the ninth 
century. The Moslems were a naval power, and 
the land forces of Louis II, insufficient in any 
event, could not furnish the necessary protection 
to the Italian peninsula. In 846 the Moslems had 
launched an attack upon Rome, which led Leo IV 
to fortify the Vatican hill, and the Romans could 
look to some protection within the crowded quar- 
ters of the “civitas Leonina.” 

Despite the temporary estrangement caused by 
the brief Photian Schism, Rome and Constanti- 
nople tended to draw closer to each other, and 
after the death of Louis II (875), with whom the 
Byzantine Emperor Basil I had found it impos- 
sible to cooperate, the Byzantine navy transported 
troops to oppose the Moslems and to save southern 
Italy from them. Despite vicissitudes of fortune 
which need not concern us here, the Byzantine 
government was successful. Southern Italy was 
retained against Moslem efforts.** Basil I organ- 
ized the region called Longobardia in the south- 
east more or less as a Byzantine province or 
“theme,” and, as part of his reassertion of Byzan- 
tine authority, sent some three thousand Greek 
(and presumably Slavic) colonists into this area, 
where they appear to have been settled in the 
region west of Bari.** Hellenism, however, was 


22J. Gay, L’Italie méridionale et l’empire byzantin, 
75-76, 82-83, 89-101, 109-124, 132 ff. 

23 Theophanes Continuatus, v, 77 (Bonn ed., 321). 
The three thousand are said to have been slaves (avipa- 
moda) of the fabulously rich widow Danielis, who made 
the Emperor Basil her heir when she died. Cf. Rohlfs, 
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not so fortunate in Sicily, which was largely con- 
quered by the Moslems between 827 and 902. 
When the island was rewon for Christendom, 
more than a century and a half later, it was rewon 
by the Normans (1060-1091), who thus added 
their own bright tesserae to the rich mosaic of 
twelfth-century Sicilian civilization in which, as 
we shall see, the Greek element still remained con- 
spicuous. 


Christians were not much persecuted by the 


Moslems in Sicily, but a good many Greeks mi- 
grated from Sicily to Calabria in the later ninth 
and tenth centuries. Although no personalities 
stand out among the Greeks who migrated into 
Calabria from Syria and Egypt in the seventh 
century or from Constantinople and Greece in the 
eighth, a number of persons celebrated in Calabrian 
hagiography of the tenth century were of Sicilian 
origin. The Greek culture of Calabria was pre- 
dominately ecclesiastical.** From the beginning 
of the tenth century, after the Byzantine restora- 
tion, ancient towns in southern Italy were rebuilt, 
others were founded, and the population in- 
creased. These towns were always very inde- 
pendent. They protected themselves against, or 
made pacts with, the Moslems and the Normans. 
There were very many Greeks in Calabrian towns 
like Reggio and Rossano, but the towns of Apulia 
were largely Latin; even Bari, center of the later 
Byzantine administration in southern Italy, had 
only a small Greek colony. It was Basilian mon- 
achism which carried Greek civilization through- 


Griechen u. Romanen, 77. The history of the themes 
of Longobardia and Calabria is not without difficulty. 
From the later seventh century the name Calabria, which 
was applied in antiquity only to lapygia or the Terra 
d’Otranto, was extended to the whole southern area of 
the peninsula, including the toe of the Italian boot, known 
as Bruttium in antiquity (Gay, L’/talie méridionale, 6). 
The name Bruttium passed out of use. According to 
Gay the region called Longobardia, which comprised the 
Terra d’Otranto, southern Lucania, and Apulia, was not 
classified as a theme in Byzantine official parlance until 
about 892, and a decade or so later ancient Bruttium 
was organized as the theme of Calabria (op. cit., 167- 
174, cf. 343 ff.). The term Calabria continued to be 
used, however, to denote the general area of Greek 
southern Italy. 

The relations of Byzantium with the West in the early 
Middle Ages form the subject of three recent articles by 
G. P. Bognetti, Franz Délger, and R. S. Lopez, in the 
Relazioni of the tenth international congress of historical 
studies, vol. 3: 3-163, Florence, Sansoni, 1955. 

24 J. Gay, L’/talie méridionale, 184, 255 ff., 282 ff., and 
on the movement of Sicilian Greeks into Calabria, see 
the introduction to Pierre Batiffol’s L’Abbaye de Ros- 
sano, Paris, 1891, and L. T. White, Latin monasticism 
in Norman Sicily, 30-35. 
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out southern Italy. Byzantine law obtained in 
Calabria and the Terra d’Otranto, and some of 
our important manuscripts of Byzantine legal 
texts are of South-Italian provenience.*° 


V 


With the entry of the German Emperor Otto I 
into the affairs of Italy and the papacy, the Greek 
position in southern Italy was threatened. In the 
extensive grant of jurisdiction and _ territories 
which Otto made to Pope John XII on 13 Febru- 
ary, 962, there were included the “patrimonia 
Calabriae superioris et inferioris ... nec non 
patrimonium Siciliae si deus nostris illud tra- 
diderit manibus.”** The Byzantine Emperor 
Nicephorus II Phocas (963-969) and the Patri- 
arch Polyeuctus (956-970) responded vigorously, 
however, to Otto’s South-Italian pretensions. Ac- 
cording to the indignant Liudprand of Cremona, 
in fact, “Nicephorus, since he manifests impiety 
toward all churches, . . . has ordered the patri- 
arch of Constantinople to raise the church of 
Otranto to the honor of an archiepiscopacy and 
not to allow the divine mysteries to be celebrated 
throughout Apulia and Calabria any longer in 
Latin, but only in Greek.” ** All through the last 
three decades of the Ottonian period (973-1002) 
Greek prestige remained very high in Italy, despite 
the failure to protect Calabria and Apulia against 
Moslem attacks. Although they entertained much 
suspicion and hostility, the Germans were fas- 
cinated by the Byzantine imperial concept. A 
year before his father’s death, the young Otto IT 
married the Greek princess, Theophano (972) ; 
she became the mother of Otto III, whose life was 


25 Gay, L’/talie méridionale, 563-568, 574-579, 592 ff., 
and see the study by Giannino Ferrari dalle Spade, La 
legislazione dell’impero d’Oriente in Italia, in the vol- 
ume on Italia e Grecia, 225-253, publ. by the Istituto 
Nazionale per le Relazioni culturali con |’Estero, Flor- 
ence, 1939. 

26 Th. Sickel, Das Privilegium Otto I. fiir die rémische 
Kirche vom Jahre 962, 180, Innsbruck, 1883, and cf. in 
general Jakob Hirsch, Das sogenannte Pactum Ottos I. 
vom Jahre 962, diss., Munich, 1896. (Otto’s grant was 
modeled after one made by Louis the Pious to Pope 
Paschal in 817.) 

27 Liudprand of Cremona, Legatio, 62, ed. Jos. Becker, 
Scriptores rerum Germanicarum, 209, Hanover and Leip- 
zig, 1915, and cf. Gay, L’/talie méridionale, 351-352. Ac- 
tually the bishop of Otranto had possessed archiepiscopal 
rank since the time of the Byzantine Emperor Leo VI 
(886-912), but he had had no suffragans under him; by 
Nicephorus’ edict, however, Otranto acquired metropoliti- 
cal authority over five sees, which Liudprand lists for us 
(ed. Becker, Joc. cit.). 
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a neurotic vision of the gold and grandeur of 
Byzantium. Both the German imperial and local 
Roman factions, contending for the papacy and 
control of the Church, looked to the shores of 
the Bosporus for support. Basilian monachism 
spread into Latin Apulia, and the Greek hier- 
archy was strengthened and extended. There was 
naturally a Latin reaction. Efforts were made by 
Popes John XIII, Benedict VII, and Gregory V, 
in the later tenth century, to oppose the growth of 
Byzantine ecclesiastical and political authority in 
southern Italy, especially with the organization of 
the Latin provinces of Capua (967), Benevento 
(969), and Salerno (about 983), and with the 
elevation of Naples and Amalfi to archiepiscopal 
rank, but Byzantine ecclesiastical influence con- 
tinued, and reached its height during the reign of 
Basil Il Bulgaroctonus (976-1025), after which 
the Byzantine church declined under the Norman 
hegemony.** 

Calabrian Greek culture developed during the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, and produced such 
notable figures as S. Nilo, who founded the 
famous monastery of Grottaferrata, at the foot of 
Monte Cavo on the ancient Via Latina, and his 
ancient biographer, S. Bartolomeo, both of whom 
were natives of Rossano.*° The relations between 
Italy and the Byzantine empire were close in the 
tenth century. This fact is of importance in the 
cultural history of Italy, for in the realm of letters 
the good taste of tenth-century Byzantium is at- 
tested by the Palatine Anthology, its classical 
learning by the studies of Arethas of Caesarea and 
the lexicon of Suidas, and something of its secular 
spirit by the dialogue, once even attributed to 
Lucian, which is called the Philopatris. Of this 
interesting work Salomon Reinach wrote, a half 
century ago, “what has been taken for paganism 
in the Philopatris is, in fact, only a Byzantine 
form of humanism... a rebirth of the Greek 
spirit and of classical tastes.” °° 


A similar, almost pagan, predilection for the 
28 J. Gay, L’/talie méridionale, 299, 353-359; L’Huillier, 
Greek Church, The Christian East 2: 210-212, 1953-1954. 

29 Vita S. Nili Junioris, in PG 120: 15-165; Acta SS., 
Sept. tom. 7, 259-320. Cf. J. Gay, L’Italie méridionale, 
268 ff., 379 ff.; Louis Bréhier, Barthélemy, Dictionn. 
dhist. et de géogr. ecclés. 6: 1006-1007, with refs.; and 
C. Korolevskij, ibid., 1205, 1206-1207. (There is some 
doubt, which need not concern us here, whether S. 
Bartolomeo, third successor of S. Nilo, is in fact the 
author of his master’s life.) 

80S. Reinach, Le Christianisme 4 Byzance et la ques- 


tion du Philopatris, in Cultes, mythes et religions 1: 391, 
Paris, 1905. 
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classics is to be found in Italy also in the later 
tenth century. The Cluniac chronicler, Raoul 
Glaber, reports with some horror the case of a 
grammarian at Ravenna named Wilgard ( Vil- 
gardus ), who like other Italians of this period, ac- 
cording to Raoul, pursued the ars grammatica to 
the neglect of the other arts. Wilgard’s knowl- 
edge of the classics lured him into the sin of pride, 
a phenomenon not uncommon in the history of 
scholarship. One night some evil spirits came to 
him, apparently in a dream, assuming the like- 
nesses of the poets Vergil, Horace, and Juvenal. 
They rendered him their fallacious thanks for the 
devotion he had lavished upon their works, calling 
him their fortunate herald to posterity, and promis- 
ing that he would soon: share in their glory. 
Deceived by the evil spirits, poor Wilgard devi- 
ated into heresy, teaching many things contrary to 
the faith, and claiming credence for the poets in 
all things. At length, however, Wilgard was ad- 
judged a heretic, and was condemned by the 
Archbishop Peter [VI] of Ravenna (d. 971). 
But there were others in Italy who were also 
found guilty of this “pestiferous” cult of classi- 
cism, for which they paid with their lives, either by 
the sword or at the stake.** Such classical in- 
terests were even more diligently pursued in 
southern Italy, where in the middle of the tenth 
century Duke John III of Naples collected manu- 
scripts, and had texts copied of Livy and Josephus. 
The archpriest, Leo of Naples, acquired a Greek 
manuscript of the Pseudo-Callisthenes’ account of 
the deeds of Alexander, which he translated into 
Latin for Duke John, thus supplying the source of 


the later French and German romances of Alex- 
ander.®? 


VI 
Ancient education had been primarily literary, 
and Byzantine education continued in the same 





31 Rodulphus Glaber (d. ca 1050), Historiae sui tem- 
poris, 1, 12, in the Recueil des historiens des Gaules et 
de la France 10: 23E, Paris, 1760. 

32 Cf. G. Landgraf, Vita Alexandri Magni des Archi- 
presbyters Leo, Erlangen, 1885; Otto Hartwig, Die Uber- 
setzungsliteratur Unteritaliens, Centralblatt f. Biblio- 
thekswesen 3: 165-166, 1886; Ferd. Gregorovius, Gesch. 
d. Stadt Athen im Mittelalter 1: 285, 1889; F. Pfister, 
Der Alexanderroman des Archipresbyters Leo, in the 
Sammlung mittellateinischer Texte, no. 6, Heidelberg, 
1913; J. de Ghellinck, L’Essor de la littérature latine au 
XII® siécle 2: 29, 1946. Medieval French versions of the 
Roman d'Alexandre have been edited, with notes and com- 
mentaries, by the late Edw. C. Armstrong, Alfred Foulet, 
et al., in the [Princeton University] Elliott Monographs, 
vols. 36-41, Princeton, 1937-1955. 
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tradition. The Bible, the pagan poets, orators, 
and historians, the church fathers, and finally the 
philosophers, especially Aristotle and Plato, were 
all studied; instruction was rather formal, and 
the memorization of set passages was common. 
If this education was designed to produce a good 
Christian, it was also intended to produce a culti- 
vated person. A lack of literary culture (apat- 
deusia) was a grave social handicap. It is easy 
to exaggerate the contempt of the Byzantine 
monks for classical studies and for humanism in 
general. Naturally their orientation was toward 
the other world, and under the pressures of the 
iconoclastic movements and the later contest of 
the Patriarch Ignatius with Photius and the 
Byzantine government, some of the monks in 
Constantinople and elsewhere were driven to ex- 
treme statements and actions. Monastic obscur- 
antism long continued, to be sure, but the anti- 
humanist strains of monachism in Constantinople 
are not so characteristic of the monks of southern 
Italy where classical studies were pursued in some 
Basilian monasteries, as we shall see. 

From the eighth century to the eleventh some 
two hundred or more Greek monasteries are said 
to have been established in southern Italy. Until 
we may rely, however, upon the results of more 
detailed research into the history of Basilian mon- 
achism in southern Italy, any such figure tends to 
be merely rhetorical. There were many Greek 
monasteries in Sicily also, but here the monks 
suffered severely during the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, in the long contest between Moslem and 
Christian over domination of the island. Properly 
speaking, there was no (Greek) Basilian “order” 
even though contemporary Latin sources do refer 
to the “ordo S. Basilii.” Each house tended to be 
independent although in the twelfth century Roger 
II organized a sort of congregation of Basilian 
houses in Sicily, under the archimandrite of the 
newly founded monastery of S. Salvatore di 
Messina (1131-1134). Actually the heyday of 
Basilian monachism in southern Italy (and Sicily ) 
was not the Byzantine, but the Norman period, 
when in fact the Greek hierarchy was already be- 
ginning to give way to the Latins. Rodota be- 
lieved that at one time or another there were 1500 
Basilian monasteries in Italy and Sicily.** This 


83 P, P. Rodota, Dell’origine, progresso e stato presente 
del rito greco in Italia, 3 vols., Rome, 1758-1763, 2: 82, 
and cf. G. Mandalari, Fra Barlaamo Calabrese, 17. 
The literature on Basilian monachism is too large and 
varied to try to list, but see in general D. L. Raschella, 
Saggio storico sul monachismo italo-greco in Calabria, 
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figure is doubtless a gross exaggeration. Fr. 
Cirillo Korolevskij prepared lists, about twenty 
years ago, with documentary references to some 
265 Basilian monasteries, of which 58 were in 
Sicily: “c’est déja un chiffre respectable.” **  Al- 
though Fr. Korolevskij’s lists were promptly 
shown to be quite inaccurate in detail, his figures 
are some guide to the reader’s thinking, especially 
for southern Italy.*® 

Byzantine churches and chapels became very 
numerous in Calabria. Constantinopolitan models 
are discernible in handwriting, in miniatures, and 
apparently even in painting, from the later icono- 
clastic period on. Before the eleventh century a 
Calabrian-Greek style had evolved, and native 
productions bear the mark of their own indi- 
viduality. This is especially notable in the repro- 
duction of manuscripts; a number of manuscripts 
today in Greek and eastern libraries are of 
Calabrian origin. From the eighth century on 
there was a steady exchange of persons and books 
between Calabria and the Byzantine empire. 
There were small colonies of Greek merchants in 
Venice, Ancona, Bari, Lecce, Naples, and else- 
where, and ideas and works of art inevitably 
traveled with them as well as merchandise. 

In the eleventh century the Abbot Desiderius 
of Monte Cassino (near Naples), the mother 
abbey of Benedictinism, imported Byzantine artists 
to do the mosaics for the new abbey church: “The 
beauty of these works made such an impression 
upon contemporaries that they saw in them the 
dawn of a new era,” Jules Gay has written: “a 
renaissance had been achieved, in a Latin land,' 
of arts whose secret, they believed, had been lost 
for centuries.” °° By the eleventh century, how- 
ever, the Greek colony in Rome had dwindled into 
insignificance although one could still learn Greek 
north of Calabria, at Benevento for example. Ac- 
cording to the contemporary life of Pope Leo IX, 
prepared by his friend Wibert, Leo learned to 


Messina, 1925, and Mario Scaduto, I] monachismo Ba- 
siliano nella Sicilia medievale, Rome, 1947. 

34 Korolevskij, Basiliens italo-grecs, Dictionn. d’hist. et 
de géogr. ecclés. 6: 1195-1204. 

35. T. White, Latin monasticism in Norman Sicily, 
40-43, gives an improved list of 68 Basilian monasteries 
in Sicily, correcting some of Korolevskij’s errors of du- 
plication, omission, and the like. 

36 Gay, L’/talie méridionale, 596-597. Byzantine artists 
supplied bronze doors, altar pieces, reliquaries, silk tap- 
estries, and the like for the Latin churches and mon- 
asteries of southern Italy (on which cf. “Adolf Schaube, 
Handelsgeschichte der romanischen Vdélker, 34-36, Mu- 
nich and Berlin, 1906). 
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read the Scriptures in Greek during the year 
1053-1054 while he lived at Benevento.** 

The eleventh century was an era of great social 
vitality not only in Italy but throughout most of 
western Europe. There was a mysterious in- 
crease in population. We find now, too, the be- 
ginnings of an agrarian revolution, a vigorous 
revival of town life, and the growth of a remark- 
able overseas commerce. Thousands of pilgrims 
made their way to the Holy Land. We know of 
some six score pilgrimages to the East; they form 
a prelude to the crusades which began at the end 
of the century. The Italians especially looked 
toward the East, both the townsmen in the north 
and the Normans in the south, but of course 
Europeans of all countries were drawn to the 
Holy Land on pilgrimages. Most of the pilgrims 
stopped off at Constantinople either on their way 
to or from Jerusalem ; in fact seven thousand Ger- 
mans on the great pilgrimage of 1064-1065 spent 
several days in Constantinople. It is not hard to 
find accounts of the personal experiences of non- 
Italians in the Greek capital in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. A monk of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, for example, paid a visit to Constanti- 
nople on his return from a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem about 1090. In Constantinople he found 
“some Englishmen, friends of his, members of the 
imperial household,” one of whom served as his 
interpreter.“* There were many Englishmen in 
the Varangian guard of the Emperor Alexius I 
Comnenus, some of them refugees from the Nor- 
man conquest of their native land. 


VII 


Although it was doubtless a matter of no con- 
cern to travelers like the good monk from Canter- 
bury or to his English friends in the imperial 
household, Byzantium had been an intellectually 
exciting place through much of the eleventh cen- 
tury. The early and middle years of the century 
had seen an increased interest in scholarship, 
after some diminution of such activity following 
upon the death of the learned Emperor Constan- 
tine VII Porphyrogenitus. But now John Mau- 
ropous and Nicetas of Byzantium, Constantine 
Leichudes and John Xiphilinus appeared on the 


387 Wibertus (archdeacon of Toul), Vita Leonis 1X, u, 
12, in I. M. Watterich, Pontificum romanorum . . . vitae, 
2 vols., Leipzig, 1862, 1: 166: “. . . tanto [Leo] fervebat 
studio ut divinarum lectionem scripturarum graeco ad- 
disceret eloquio.” 


88 Chas. H. Haskins, Studies in medieval culture, 162- 
163, Oxford, 1929. 
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scene, older contemporaries of Michael Psellus, 
the first two of them being Michael’s teachers and 
all of them his friends. In 1045 the so-called 
“university” or higher school of Constantinople 
was reopened by the Emperor Constantine IX 
Monomachus, apparently at the instigation of 
these men, and Ch. Zervos has gone so far as to 
declare that “the humanism of the Renaissance it- 
self had, later on, its source in the eleventh- 
century school of Constantinople.” *® If Zervos’ 
affirmation is rather lacking in the charm of un- 
derstatement, it is worth remembering through 
our next few pages (and, it must be added, he 
seeks to give some illustration of it). The era 
was certainly alive to the creativeness of ancient 
philosophic thought which it was anxious to 
reconcile with Christian dogma. The gentle John 
Mauropous addressed a prayer to Christ in be- 
half of Plato and Plutarch, those almost Christian 
pagans, and Michael Psellus sought illustration 
of the doctrinal truths of Christianity in the “omni- 
farious thought” (éiacxaXia ravrodarn) of Plato 
and Plotinus.*° 

Our concern, however, is chiefly with the in- 
tellectual and social intercourse of Italians with 
3yzantium. Of a dozen names of some impor- 
tance in the history of the cultural relations of 
southern Italy with Byzantium during the eleventh 
century or so, the most significant is probably that 
of John Italus, “the Italian,” a native of northern 
Calabria, “il quale con ragione é considerato come 
il primo rappresentante dell’Umanesimo.” ** If 
humanism is the devoted study of classical au- 
thors, Arethas of Caesarea (d. 932) was a human- 
ist, and so were a number of other Byzantine 
writers of the period we have now reached, in- 
cluding Michael Psellus, the teacher of Theo- 
phylact of Ochrida and of John Italus himself. 
3ut Ivan Dujcev reminds us that it is necessary 
to go further than this, that it is just as impor- 
tant to know what classical literature meant to a 
man as it is to know how much he had read. 
How, in fact, was the cult of classical literature 
to be reconciled with the truths of Christianity ? 
It was an old question. Almost all the church 
fathers who opposed the Greek (and Latin) 
classics and philosophy did so on the grounds of 
the error, immorality, and frivolity they display ; 


39 Zervos, Un Philosophe néoplatonicien du XI°* siécle: 
Michel Psellos, 108, and cf. 59, 236-251, Paris, 1919. 

40 Joan M. Hussey, Church and learning in the Byzan- 
tine empire, 40, 77-80, Oxford and London, 1937. 

41 Russo, Relazioni culturali, Boll. Badia greca di Grot- 


taferrata 7: 59, 1953. 
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those who favored the study of the classics did so 
because of their alleged utility as an intellectual 
and moral preparation for the study of Holy 
Scripture. The classics were not supported on the 
grounds of their beauty as literature. Clement of 
Alexandria and St. Basil of Caesarea defended 
pagan philosophy and literature as a useful, even 
necessary, preparation for the larger truths of 
Christianity. The fathers were much read in 
Byzantium. Was this the spirit of Byzantine 
humanism? Were classical philosophy and litera- 
ture only a “propaedeutic’? Had they no in- 
ternal, substantive value? If we are to regard a 
Byzantine writer as truly a humanist, according 
to Dujcev, he must manifest in his interpretation 
of the classics something of the “spirito del 
Rinascimento”—and in this test John Italus does 
not fail, “un uomo in cui si possono scoprire le 
tracce del Rinascimento di puro stampo.” * 

Be all this as it may, John Italus is perhaps 
the most intriguing figure in the history of Byzan- 
tine philosophy in the eleventh century. John 
went to Constantinople to study under Michael 
Psellus, whom he eventually succeeded as profes- 
sor of philosophy (iraros rév dirocddwv). This 
was probably about 1073-1074 after John’s former 
student Michael | VII] Ducas had ascended the 
imperial throne. Although John lacked the culti- 
vation and subtlety of Psellus, he appears to have 
become the chief authority of his generation on 
both Aristotelian and Neoplatonic thought. He 
was a philosophical humanist, and spoke with awe 
of the intellectual glory of ancient Hellas. Of 
a rigorously logical frame of mind, a dialectician, 
almost a scholastic, John Italus was too much of a 
rationalist to keep his head above water in the 
theological cross-currents of his time. Although 
he was protected for more than a decade by power- 
ful friends at court, John Italus’ opinions, long 
a subject of popular speculation, were subjected to 
canonical inquiry and to discipline soon after the 








42 Tyan Dujéev, L’Umanesimo di Giovanni Italo, Studi 
bizantini e neoellenici 5: 432, 434, 1939. Cf. in general 
the lively essay of Jean Verpeaux, Byzance et I’hu- 
manisme: Position du probléme, Bulletin de l’Association 
Guillaume Budé, 3 ser., 25-38, Oct. 1952, who poses, 
rather rapidly, some questions concerning the relation 
of certain aspects of the intellectual and social life of 
Byzantium to the development of Italian humanism, but 
fails to note the close proximity of Byzantine culture 
in southern Italy. 

48 Cf. P. E. Stephanou, Jean I/talos: philosophe et hu- 
maniste (Orientalia Christiana Analecta, no. 134), 40-41, 
50-51, 61-62, 73, Rome, 1949. 
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accession of the hostile Alexius I Comnenus to 
the Byzantine throne (1081). 

Already in 1076-1077 nine articles of belief, 
spectacular in their implications for the intel- 
lectual history of the later eleventh century, had 
been condemned by the holy synod of Constanti- 
nople. John Italus was generally associated with 
these beliefs which gave rise to rumor and strife; 
and it is no longer easy for us to reconstruct the 
succession of events. On the Sunday of Ortho- 
doxy in the year 1082 (13 March), John Italus 
was rather suddenly condemned, at the insistence 
of the Emperor Alexius, on the basis of ten or 
eleven articles, nine of which he acknowledged 
that he held. The relation of the nine articles 
condemned in 1076 to the nine which John ad- 
mitted holding in 1082 is not clear. We have 
only the list of 1076, which contains some opinions 
that John is known to have denied,** but in any 
event the theses he was prepared to defend in 
1082 were regarded by the Emperor Alexius 
as “full of pagan impiety” (ris €\Anvixis abeornros 
yeuovra). Furthermore, when on 13 March, 1082, 
the congregation heard the doctrines of John 
Italus anathematized from the ambon of Hagia 
Sophia, the first nine of the eleven articles of 
condemnation were the familiar list of 1076 which 
now passed into the Synodikon of Orthodoxy, 
wherein are collected some Byzantine heretics and 
their doctrines, still read aloud and declared ana- 
thema in the Eastern Orthodox Church during the 
first week of Lent. John Italus was accused of 
having sought to explain, by reason, the doctrine 
of the hypostatic union; of having returned to the 
views of the ancient Greek philosophers concerning 
the human soul well as the earth and its 
creatures; of having taught the transmigration of 
souls (metempsychosis), thus denying the possi- 
bility of personal immortality and the future life; 
of having adopted the Platonic doctrine of the 


as 


44See the Synodikon of Orthodoxy in the Tpiwdror, 
215-216, Athens, 1915. Cf. Th. I. Uspenskii, Official 
Report on the Accusation of John Italus for Heresy 
[in Russian], in the Jsv. russk. Arkh. Instit. v K pole. 
[/svestiia of the Russ. Arch. Institute in Constantinople] 
2: 30-66, 1897; Louis Petit, Jean Italos, Dictionnaire de 
théologie catholique 8: 826-828, Paris, 1924; Franz 
Délger, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des ostrimischen 
Reiches, pt. 2: nos. 1078-1079, pp. 26-27, Munich and 
Berlin, 1925; and cf. Bernard Leib, Les Patriarches de 
Byzance et la politique religieuse d’Alexis I*" Comnéne, 
Mélanges Jules Lebreton 2: 207-209, 1952. Uspenskii, 
Petit, and other writers have assumed that the nine 


articles which John Italus admitted in 1082 are the nine 
which had been held anathema in 1076, but Stephanou 
has shown that this is not so (Jean /talos, 46-49, 70-80). 
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eternity of matter and of ideas; of having denied 
the possibility of the miracles of Christ and the 
saints; and finally, among other beliefs which 
aroused the ire of the assembled fathers, of having 
given currency to ancient errors on the pre-ex- 
istence of souls, the non-eternal character of the 
pains of hell, the formation of a new world, and 
the denial of the creation." 

John Italus had detached philosophy from the- 
ology. He had pointed up the cleavage between 
profane learning and the Christian conscience. A 

syzantine Abélard, he had sought a rationalist 
solution for such Christian mysteries as the in- 
carnation and the trinity.“° Actually some of the 
beliefs with which John Italus stands charged 
today in the Synodikon of Orthodoxy are not con- 
sistent with one another, and Stephanou has shown 
that John did not entertain some of them. But the 
animus of the monks and the anxiety of the em- 
peror make clear that what John did not believe, 
others did, and the holy synod did not so much 
condemn John as the growing cult of pagan 
philosophy. John’s views show traces of that 
Neoplatonic pantheism and panpsychism which 
became popular in the Italian thought of the 
Renaissance." The depth or abandon of his 
thought had reached the substratum of paganism 
in the Byzantine heritage. There were no few 
cultivated people at court who had fallen under the 
influence of his disquieting mind. There were 
strange repercussions. On one occasion, for ex- 
ample, a certain Serblias, a follower of John Italus, 
went out in the dead of night to the end of a 
promontory overlooking the sea. Standing there 
for a while, like the devotee of some ancient pagan 
cult, he suddenly threw himself into the water, 
screaming as loud as he could, “Receive me, 
Poseidon!” (de&ar we, Idcedov).** Rather than in 


45 Synodikon of Orthodoxy, in the Tpwdor, 215-216, 
Athens, 1915 (cited above). 

46 Stephanou gives the best synopsis of John’s thought, 
which was not a connected system, but strongly eclectic 
(Jean Italos, 81 ff., and esp. 113-116). 

47 Cf. Kenneth M. Setton, Recent views of the Italian 
Renaissance, Report of the Canadian Historical Associa- 
tion, 21-22, 1947. 

48 Nicetas Choniates, Qnoavpés 'OpOodokias, in T. L. F. 
Tafel, Annae Comnenae supplementa historiam ecclesias- 
ticam Graecorum saeculi XI. et XII. spectantia, 1-2, Tii- 
bingen, 1832: ‘‘... woddobs dréPBerpe [6 "Iradds| Trav axpoarav 
kal ris év abrots Atuns peréduwxev’ eva b€ Tiva, LepBriav 
Tobra@vupov, kai Naumpas \dAnvitew eidatev. ‘Awéde Kal oras 
éxi oxorédov vuxros dwpi, Kai POevyEauevos és Saov elxe, deEac 
ue, Ilécedov, éavrov éradaxe 7G Aaityar.”’ Cf. Th. I Uspen- 
skii, Ocherki po istorii vizantitskoi obrazovannosti [Es- 
says on the history of Byzantine culture], 156, St. 
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eleventh-century Byzantium we seem to be in the 
Italian Quattrocento, in the world of Pomponius 
Laetus and the passionate antiquarianism of the 
Roman Academy. But it is more serious than 
this, for John Italus was a more substantial per- 
son than Pomponius. 

We can realize the peril to which his philosophi- 
cal humanism exposed the spiritual life of his time 
when we note that he was believed by some of his 
contemporaries to have won over to his views even 
the Patriarch Eustratius Garidas, who had had 
the initial responsibility for investigating his ortho- 
doxy.*® John Italus was primarily a Platonist, 
like his friend and teacher, the energetic Michael 
Psellus, and John’s condemnation proved to be 
merely the prelude to the Platonic vogue of the 
so-called Comnenian Renaissance of the twelfth 
century, the classical age of Eustathius of Thes- 
salonica and the good Michael Choniates of 
Athens. 


Vill 


The Greek civilization of Calabria did not pro- 
duce many heretics like John Italus, for Calabria 
was full of monks, and orthodoxy has always been 
the core of Basilian monachism. If the monks 
were not humanists, some of them traveled a good 
deal, and no few were interested in books. In 
the early twelfth century S. Bartolomeo of Simeri, 
in southern Calabria, founder of the monasteries 
of S. Maria del Patire (rod Iarpés), a few hours 
from Rossano, and of S. Salvatore di Messina, a 
favorite house of Roger II of Sicily, returned 
from a visit to Constantinople and a sojourn on 
Mount Athos with many Greek icons, sacred 
utensils, and liturgical books. The priest, Scolario 
Saba, a Calabrian, probably of Reggio, is said to 
have collected in Greece and Calabria some three 
hundred manuscripts which he gave to the mon- 
astery which he fotinded near Messina, that of S. 
Salvatore di Bordonaro, beginning in this way 
what more than one scholar has regarded as the 
first humanist library in the West.°° 


Petersburg, 1891 [1892]; N. Giakoumakis, in Néa Diay 
11: 321, 1911, cited by Basile Tatakis, La Philosophie 
byzantine, in Emile Bréhier, Hist. de la philosophie, fasc. 
suppl. 11: 215, Paris, 1949. 

49 Anna Comnena, Alevriad, v, 8, but on this note the 
doubts of Stephanou, Jean Italos, 66-67. 

50 Louis Bréhier, Barthélemy [of Simeri], Dictionn. 
d’hist. et de géogr. ecclés. 6: 968-970; Adrian Fortescue, 
The Uniate Eastern Churches, 127-128, London, 1923; 
Francesco Lo Parco, Scolario-Saba, bibliofilo italiota, 
etc., in the Atti della R. Accademia di archeologia, let- 
tere e belle arti di Napoli, new series, 1: 207-286, 1910, 
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In the Biblioteca Laurenziana in Florence is a 
Greek manuscript (V, 10), containing among 
other things an anthology of Italo-Greek poetry, 
the publication and elucidation of which, as Krum- 
bacher said almost sixty years ago, would be a 
great service to Byzantine and Italian literary his- 
tory.°* Now two Italian scholars have just ren- 
dered this great service.°* The poems in this 
anthology come from the Terra d’Otranto, from 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, the good 
old days of the Emperor Frederick II, when 
Nectarius was the abbot or igoumen of the great 
monastery of Casole near Otranto (1220-1235). 
Before he became abbot of Casole, Nectarius had 
borne the name of Niccolo. A learned theologian 
and an accomplished linguist, Niccolo of Otranto 
had served as interpreter to the cardinal legates 
Benedict of S. Susanna (1205-1207) and Pelagius 
(1214) when they made their unsuccessful at- 
tempts to effect the union of the churches after 
the Fourth Crusade. We shall return to Niccolo 
in this important context later on in this study. 
From his long sojourns in Constantinople and 
elsewhere in the Byzantine empire, Niccolo 
brought back to Italy many Greek manuscripts 
which entered the monastic library at Casole. 
Niccolo, or Nectarius as we should call him after 
he was put at the head of his monastery, was the 
teacher of the imperial notary, John Grassus 
([pacoos), a member of that engaging group of 
Italo-Greek poets whose work is preserved in the 
Laurentian anthology. The others are John of 
Otranto and his son Niccolo, and George “the 
Chartophylax,” or archivist of the church of Galli- 
poli, also in the region of Otranto. 

John Grassus was a learned and religiously 


on which cf. Giov. Gentile, Studi sul Rinascimento (in 
Opere complete 10), 83-85, Florence, 1936, who doubts 
that all Scolario’s 300 MSS. were Greek; Raffaele Can- 


tarella, Poett bizantini, 2 vols., 2: 232, Milan, 1948; 
Russo, Relazioni culturali, Boll. Badia greca di Grotta- 
ferrata 7: 60-61, 1953. L. T. White has emphasized the 
intellectual superiority of Greek monks over Latins in 
Sicily in the twelfth century (Latin monasticism in Nor- 
man Sicily, 70-71). 

51 Karl Krumbacher, Gesch. d. byzant. Litt., 768-770, 
Munich, 1897. (This MS. also contains the twenty-four 
poems of Eugene of Palermo.) 

52 Silvano Borsari and Marcello Gigante, Poeti bizan- 
tini di Terra d’Otranto nel Secolo XIII, La Parola del 
Passato 6: 287-315, 367-390, Naples, 1951. The Greek 
texts were set up by Gigante. See also his short mono- 
graph, based on the preceding articles, Poeti italobizan- 
tini del secolo XIII, in the Collana di studi greci, 22: 
Naples, 1953. S. G. Mercati has corrected some of 
Gigante’s readings and some other errors (Bys. Zeitschr. 
47: 41-48, 1954). Cf. Robt. Weiss, Greek culture of south 
Italy, Proc. British Academy 37: 40-43, 1951. 
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minded classical scholar, who composed very 
stately verse in the close confinement of the iambic 
trimeters so much employed by Byzantine poets in 
this era. He wrote on both pagan and Christian 
themes, and his language contains many remi- 
niscences of Homer, the Greek tragedians, and 
even Aristophanes. His editor, Marcello Gigante, 
has well stated that “John Grassus is, among the 
Italo-Greek poets of this epoch, one of the very 
models of that effective combination of ancient cul- 
ture and Christian sensibility which it is certainly 
wrong to represent as beginning in the fourteenth 
century.” °* A vigorous Greek poem on a con- 
temporary theme was written by John “Idrunti- 
nus” (of Otranto), an ardent Ghibelline and im- 
perial notary, who directed his abusive iambics 
against the city of Parma for its defection from 
his beloved master, Frederick II (1247). John 
Idruntinus was apparently the good friend of the 
learned George Bardanes, metropolitan of Corfu, 
who was a guest at his home in Otranto for six 
months in 1232.°* John must have been pretty 
much bilingual, for not only did he write in Greek, 
as we have seen, but he composed many of the 
Latin documents in Frederick II’s registers for 
the years 1239-1240, and the suggestion has been 
made that it was probably he who drafted Fred- 
erick’s Greek letters to the Despot Michael 
Angelus of Epirus and the Nicene Emperor John 
Ducas Vatatzes.®° John’s son, Nicholas Idrunti- 
nus, wrote little poems in Greek (iambic tetra- 
stichs) to Christ, the Virgin, and the saints, skill- 
ful but stiff productions, as a whole rather lacking 
in poetic spirit and insight.** 


53 Gigante, Poeti bizantini, a Parola del Passato 6: 
291-292, and cf. Poeti italobizantini del secolo XIII, 11- 
12, 18 ff. That John Grassus was an “imperial notary” 
(Bao.dixds vorapios) of Frederick II is stated in the lemma 
or descriptive rubric to his third poem, and that he 
had been the pupil of the Abbot Nectarius (ua@yr7s roi 
godwrarov Nexrapiov) is stated in the lemma to his tenth 
poem. Nectarius wrote poems, iambic tetrastichs, on 
all the abbots (jyotuevn) of S. Niccold di Casole (pub- 
lished by H. Omont, Revue des études grecques 3: 387- 
389, 1890). 

54 George Bardanes was ordained by the now famous 
John Apocaucus, to whom the Russian scholar E. A. 
Chernousov pointed, more than forty years ago, as a 
prototype of the Italian humanist (cf. A. A. Vasiliev, 
Hist. Byz. Empire, 560, Madison, 1952). 

55 Giov. Mercati, Giovanni d’Otranto, in Opere minori 
(Studi e Testi, 77) 2: 53-54, Citta del Vaticano, 1937; 
R. Cantarella, Poeti bizantini 1: no. 89, pp. 208-209, and 
cf. vol. 2: 237-239, Milan, 1948; Borsari and Gigante, 
in La Parola del Passato 6: 302-305; Gigante, Poeti 
italobizantini del secolo XIII, 26-28. 

56 Gigante, in La Parola del Passato 6: 309-315; Poeti 
italobizantini del secolo XIII, 28-32, 64-70. 
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Another poet of this group, who also lived his 
life under the cultural influence of the great 
monastery of S. Niccold di Casole, was George 
the ‘“Chartophylax” of Gallipoli. A devoted Ghi- 
belline, like John Idruntinus, George was a mem- 
ber of the literary circle of the cultivated Pietro 
della Vigna, but he was far less learned than his 
fellows. George’s verse is rather rough, his style 
more biblical than classical. Like the other poets 
of this group he employs only the iambic trimeter, 
or “Byzantine dodecasyllables,” with which in his 
thirteen poems he belabors a heavy Muse. Under 
few of the illusions of life, practical and realistic, 
with a superficial smear of poetic culture, George 
was no humanist. But he was a warm, robust 
fellow, sprawling at the foot of Mount Parnassus 
and faneying himself a poet. He looked with 
lively prejudice upon the political wayfarers of his 
day. He wrote of saints long dead and contem- 
poraries very much alive, directing his chief praise 
to Frederick II; of the grief of the choir-master 
(60uéorKos) at Gallipoli, who had lost his little son; 
of those thieving rogues, those blasphemous 
priests, whom the Latin bishop had moved to 
assault his church; and of the miscreant citizens 
of Parma, whose “apostasy” from Frederick had 
won them, as it were, the palm of infamy.*? 

The Italo-Greek poets of the school of Otranto, 
nurtured in the monastic library at Casole, reveal 
that peculiarly Byzantine amalgam of classicism 
and Christianity. The imperial concept, too, 
sacred in the political thinking of Byzantium, in- 
forms the work of George of Gallipoli; but the 
imperial house is that of the Hohenstaufen and 
the Autokrator is Frederick I], restorer of the 
glory of the Roman empire, stupor mundi, or as 
George calls him, 76 @atua ris oixovuperns.” These 
poets belong equally to Byzantium and Italy ; two 
worlds have coalesced, two cultures combined ; and 
some of the ancient pagan background common 
to each is made evident in their poetry. We shall 
not delude ourselves that we are studying some 
of the world’s great poets, and we shall not com- 
pare the Otrantine Anthology to the Palatine. 
These South-Italian poets have a large importance, 
however, for what they reveal of the so-called 
“thought world” in which they lived. 
true forerunners, especially 


They are 
John Grassus, of 


57 Gigante, La Parola del Passato 6: 367-390; Poeti 
italobizantini del secolo XIII, 32 ff., 70-83. 

58 Gigante, La Parola del Passato 6: 374-375, 386 
(verse 21); Poeti italobizantini del secolo XIII, 10-11, 
79; Cantarella, Poeti bizantini 1: no. 88, pp. 206-208, 
and cf. vol. 2: 236-238. 
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Italian humanism. They give us some insight into 
the intellectual activity of Otranto in the thirteenth 
century, and always in the background lies the 
monastic library at Casole and cultivated monks 
like the Abbot Nectarius. 


IX 


It would be easy to compile a list of learned 
Italo-Greek monks. The libraries of the Basilian 
monasteries were very good, and we find among 
their books classical manuscripts like the Aristotle 
and the Aristophanes in the library at Casole, but 
more than this the poets of Otranto, especially 
John Grassus, reveal many classical allusions in 
their works. The great monastery of S. Niccolo 
di Casole remained the chief center for the dif- 
fusion of Greek culture in southern Italy for cen- 
turies, until its destruction by the Turks in 1480. 
It was built on the easternmost spur of that pro- 
montory by which, says Chas. Diehl, “Italy seems 
to hold out her hand to Greece,” and its abbots 
played a conspicuous part in papal diplomatic and 
other relations with the Byzantine court and 
church. The cultural relations of the Terra 
d’Otranto with the court of the despots of Epirus 
were very close throughout the thirteenth century, 
and one of the chief Epirote writers of the early 
part of this century, George Bardanes, metro- 
politan of Corfu, one-time student of the Byzan- 
tine humanist, Michael Choniates of Athens, lived 
for some time at Otranto, as we have noted, and 
also at the monastery of S. Niccolo. In the later 
fifteenth century the Italian humanist, Galateo, re- 
ported that anyone who wished to learn Greek 
would find a hospitable reception and free in- 
struction at S. Niccolo.°® It was in fact from the 
monastic library at Casole that the Cardinal 
Bessarion, Greek prince of the Italian Renaissance, 
acquired some of his most important manuscripts 
which found a home first in Rome and thereafter 





59 Antonius Galateus [Antonio de Ferrari, 1444-1517], 
Liber de situ Iapygiae [ed. J. B. Bonifacius, marquis of 
Oria], 45, Basel, 1558, and cf. Borsari, La Parola del 
Passato 6: 288-289, 1951, and George Stadtmiiller, Mi- 
chael Choniates, Metropolit von Athen (Orientalia Chris- 
tiana, 33, no. 91), 199 ff., Rome, 1934. In 1443 King Al- 
fonso V the Magnanimous of Naples appealed to Pope 
Eugenius IV for assistance in restoring the study of 
Greek literature in his domain by requiring the mainte- 
nance of professors of Greek in the South-Italian and 
Sicilian monasteries “ubi quondam celebratissimi eas [lit- 
teras grecas] preceptores docere solebant” (Const. Ma- 
rinesco, L’Enseignement du grec dans I’Italie méridionale 
avant 1453, d’ aprés un document inédit, Académie des 
inscriptions et belles-lettres, Comptes rendus, 304-312, 
1948, and cf. the old work of Rodota, op. cit. 2: 135). 
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in Venice. The treasures of Casole are today 
scattered over Europe, some of them being identi- 
fied in libraries in Paris and Madrid, Rome, 
Florence, and Venice.*® Giovanni Mercati has 
studied the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
history and holdings of various Basilian monastic 
libraries in Calabria and in Sicily.**. In the six- 
teenth century these monasteries still had fair 
numbers of manuscripts, some of them mutilated, 
but they had obviously sold (and had lost by 
theft) during the fifteenth century whatever classi- 
cal works they had formerly possessed, and so 
were left mostly with tedious and unnegotiable 
titles. Ina late sixteenth-century catalogue of the 
monastic library of Patmos, however, we find 
listed, among the sixty-two “notable manuscripts,” 
a Xenophon, a Plato (written by Arethas in 895!), 
some Aristotelian material, the ancient history of 
John Zonaras (books x-xvri1), and Hippocrates.** 
Patmos in the Aegean was not so easily accessible 
to the humanists, the cardinals, papal librarians 
and agents, dealers, the Spanish kings and their 
viceroys, and other lovers and collectors of fine 
manuscripts. 

By the time of Bessarion, even in such a center 
as S. Niccold di Casole, the Greek language and 
especially Greek culture had, of course, suffered 
severe decline in the south of Italy. But a whole 
generation of Italian scholars, taught by Byzantine 
professors, had mastered the language and were 
studying the literature, philosophy, and science 
of the ancient Greeks. If there is something which 
at first appears astonishing about this mastery of 
Greek in the early decades of the fifteenth century, 
it must be remembered that there had actually 
been generations of preparation for it. Here the 


60 Chas. Diehl, Le Monastére de S. Nicolas di Casole 
prés d’Otrante d’aprés un manuscrit inédit, Mélanges 
darchéologie et d’histoire 6: 173-188, 1886, and cf. ibid. 
8: 309 ff., 1888; H. Omont, Le Typicon de St.-Nicolas 
di Casole, Revue des études grecques 3: 389-391, 1890. 
On classical MSS. at S. Niccold di Casole, cf. Ermanno 
Aar [pseudonym of L. G. de Simone], Gli studi storici 
in Terra d’Otranto, Archivio storico italiano, ser. 4, 6: 
104-105, 1880; Silvano Borsari, Sulla cultura letteraria 
nei monasteri bizantini del Mezzogiorno d'Italia, Arch. 
stor. Cal. e Lucan. 18: 142-143, 1949; and, in general, 
Alberto Vaccari, La Grecia nell’ Italia meridionale (Ori- 
entalia Christiana, 3, no. 13), Rome, 1925, where many 
individual MSS. are listed and their copyists or owners 
identified if possible. 

61 Giov. Mercati, Per la storia dei manoscritti grect 
di Genova, di varie Badie Basiliane d'Italia e di Patmo 
(Studi e Testi, 68), 3 ff., 31-60, 85 ff., et alibi, Citta del 
Vaticano, 1935. 

62 Mercati, op. cit., 128-133. 
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easy access to Greek culture in the south of Italy 
is most important. If we choose to follow the 
poet Horace in his dictum of nil admirari, we 
might even ask why it took the Italians so long 
fully to recognize the importance of Greek classical 
literature. It was partly the fact that the Italians 
did take so long that their instructors in Greek 
came chiefly from Byzantium, the Morea, and the 
Aegean rather than from southern Italy, for by 
the fifteenth century the great days of South- 
Italian Greek culture lay in the receding past. 

The Greeks had actually become a minority in 
southern Italy during the Norman period, and 
their language had slowly yielded to Latin. Greek 
bishops were replaced by Latins, who often or- 
dained Greek priests, rather uncanonically, accord- 
ing to the Latin rite. Various sees thus acquired 
Latin bishops in the later eleventh and twelfth 
centuries; Cotrone did so about 1300, Rossano 
in 1364, Santa Ciriaca in 1497, and finally Bova 
in 1573. The Greek clergy and monks came to 
lack instruction in many places; their learning 
declined, especially from the early fifteenth cen- 
tury; their libraries had less meaning to them, 
and the recruitment of able men became difficult. 
Latin Catholics regarded with suspicion their Italo- 
Greek neighbors ; the latter found their peculiarity 
of rite and language inconvenient and even burden- 
some. Italo-Greek priests, however, and the By- 
zantine rite long survived Bova’s reception of a 
Latin bishop (1573). The rite proved to be 
almost as persistent as the language, and, owing 
to increasing ignorance, almost as corrupt, but fair 
numbers of churches still retained the Byzantine 
rite into the seventeenth century.** 

The Greek language, although very corrupt, 
survived much longer in Calabria and the Terra 
d’Otranto, and, with incredible pertinacity, still 
survives. In the later thirteenth century Roger 
Bacon constantly advocated a journey to southern 
Italy if one wished to learn Greek,** and in the 


63 C. Korolevskij, Basiliens italo-grecs, Dictionn. d’hist. 
et de géogr. 6: 1192-1193; Adrian Fortescue, The Uniate 
Eastern Churches, 97-98, 102-115, London, 1923. On 
the later fortunes of the Byzantine rite in southern 
Italy, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, see 
C. Korolewski [sic], Le vicende ecclesiastiche dei paesi 
italo-albanesi della Basilicata e della Calabria, etc., Arch. 
stor. Cal. e Lucan. 1: 43 ff., 1931; 4: 205 ff., 1934. 

64 See, infra, pp. 62-63. Here we need cite only the 
following text (Edmond Nolan and S. A. Hirsch, eds., 
The Greek grammar of Roger Bacon, 31, Cambridge, 
1902): “...et adhuc vestigia restant [in illa parte 


Ytalie, que antiquitus dicebatur Magna Grecia, quia 
magna multitudo grecorum ibi confugerat], nam in regno 
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following century Petrarch advised a young man 
who wished to learn Greek to go to Calabria 
rather than to Constantinople.®* One version of a 
prose roman de Troie, current in France in the 
late thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, records 
the contemporary facts that in Calabria and Apulia 
the peasants spoke only Greek and the divine 
service was conducted “a la maniere de Grece 
et en grizois lengage.” °° The persistence of the 
Greek language in southern Italy has been amaz- 
ing, evidence of the strength of a once noble 
tradition. In 1820-1821 Karl Witte found a 
dozen Greek-speaking villages in the southern de- 
files of Mount Aspromonte, in the toe of Italy, 
little places not far from Reggio. A century later, 
in the 1920’s and ’30’s, Gerhard Rohlfs found that 
five of these places had lost their Greek dialects, 
but the shepherds and peasants in about seven of 
them still retained their Greek (in Bova, the chief 
place; Roccaforte and Chorio; Condoftri and 
Galliciand; Rochtidi or Roghtdi and Chorio di 
Rochudi; and, finally, Amendolea). As a whole 
these places were bilingual, but families of better 
social position no longer learned any of the local 
Greek. So marked, moreover, has been the di- 
minution in the number of those who still speak 
Greek in this area that the present century will 
soon witness their final disappearance.** 
Scicilie multe ecclesie grecorum et populi multi sunt 
qui veri greci sunt et grecas antiquitates observant.” 
65 Fr, Petrarca, Epp. rerum senilium, x1, 9 [written in 
1368], in Opera quae extant omnia 2: 887, Basel, 1581; 
trans. Giuseppe Fracassetti, Lettere senili di Francesco 
Petrarca 2: 164, Florence, 1892. Petrarch, of course, 
mz ntained an unjustified prejudice against the Byzan- 
tine culture of his day, notissima nunc Graecorum ig- 
norantia .. . (ibid., v, 6 [7], in Opera 2: 805; trans. 
Fracassetti, 1: 317). 
66 See Paul Meyer, Les Premiéres compilations fran- 
caises d'histoire ancienne, Romania 14: 70 and note 5, 
Paris, 1885: “Et que ce soit voir que Secile et Calabre 
fussent de Grece, ce appert, car encore parle l’en en 
celi pays en pluseurs leus gregois— [and from B. N. 
MS. 1612, fol. 2b, cited by Meyer:] Et par toute Calabre 
li paisant ne parlent se grizois non. Encore en Puille, 
en maint leuz, ont il le service Nostre Seigneur es 
mostiers a la maniere de Grece et en grizois lengage, 
por quoi il apert et voirs est sans faille qu'il furent 
ancienement tous Grizois.” Cf. Rohlfs, Scavi linguistict, 
1-5. 
67 Rohlfs, Griechen und Romanen in Unteritalien, 5-6, 
164; Scavi linguistici, 6 ff.; and Historische Grammatik 
der unteritalienischen Griizitit, 13-14, Munich, 1949. Cf. 
Giuseppe Gabrieli, Glitalo-greci e le loro colonie, Studi 
bizantini 1: 97-121, 1925, with a good bibliography of 
older works. In February and March of 1783 this re- 
gion was devastated by a terrific earthquake (Lenor- 
mant, La Grande-Gréce 2: 288 ff., and 3: 333 ff.). The 
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Another Greek-speaking remnant of the distant 
past is to be found, however, in the isolated heel 
of the Italian peninsula, the Terra d’Otranto. 
Here, about eight kilometers south of Lecce, is a 
cluster of some nine towns where Greek is still 
preserved as the “lingua di casa” (Calimera, Cori- 
gliano, Martignano, Sternatia, Soleto, Zollino, 
Castrignano dei Greci, Martano, and Melpignano). 
Although there were a good many more Greek- 
speaking areas in the Terra d’Otranto a hundred 
and fifty years ago than now, Greek has here 
shown a surprising vitality, and is still spoken in 
the streets and shops of these towns with no sense 
of shame. In the last four hundred years, to be 
sure, the number of Greek-speaking towns has 
declined from about thirty or so to eight or nine,®* 
but about 16,000 persons still speak Greek in this 
area. Greek will thus last for some time to come 
in southern Italy where its survival for so many 
centuries is an astonishing manifestation of the 
persistent reflex of the human mind and the con- 
tinuity of culture. 


2. GREEK SCHOLARSHIP IN SICILY 
AND NORTHERN ITALY 


Contacts between Italy and Byzantium were 
very close throughout the entire medieval period, 
as we have just seen, and they were especially so 
in the twelfth century when a number of learned 
westerners found their way into the Greek capital. 
There were many religious, political, and com- 
mercial connections between Italy and Byzantium, 
not created but certainly extended by the Cru- 
sades. Alliances were made and numerous em- 
bassies exchanged between the German and By- 
zantine empires, usually directed against the Nor- 
mans in southern Italy and Sicily; the related 
problems of schism and of projected union con- 
stantly agitated the celestial minds of both the 
Roman and Byzantine Churches. The commercial 
interests of the Venetians, Pisans, and others in 
the Greek empire are very important in the intel- 
lectual history of the twelfth century. Such inter- 
ests had built up the Latin quarters in Byzantium, 
and here North Italians like Moses of Bergamo 


problem of studying and recording the Greek dialects 
of southern Italy is not unlike that involved in dealing 
with the Greek dialects of Asia Minor. 

68 Rohlfs, Griechen u. Romanen, 49-50; Scavi linguis- 
tici, 66 ff.; and Historische Grammatik, 14-15; Fr. A. 
Primaldo Coco, Vestigi di grecismo in Terra d’Otranto, 
1. Grottaferrata, 1922; and C. Korolevskij, in Dictionn. 


dhist. et de géogr. ecclés. 6: 1193-1194. By this time 
Greek has presumably disappeared from Melpignano. 
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and Hugo Eterianus bought Greek books and read 
them, and disputed with Byzantine theologians. 
They kept the papacy well informed concerning 
the flow of events and ideas in the Greek capital, 
and they were encouraged by popes like Alexander 
III and Lucius III to translate the works of the 
Greek fathers of the great fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, as well as to undertake original composi- 
tions showing that in fact the Roman Church had 
remained true to the Greek patristic tradition 
while the Greeks themselves had strayed from it. 

The western interests and sympathies of the 
Byzantine Emperor Manuel Comnenus are well 
known. His political ambitions in Italy sought 
the reconstruction, at Norman expense, of the old 
themes of Longobardia and Calabria of the late 
ninth and tenth centuries; he aroused, however, 
the suspicions of the German Emperor Frederick 
I Barbarossa, which brought to a final close the 
“alliance of the two empires.” None the less, 
many embassies came to Constantinople from the 
German emperor and the pope during the long 
reign of Manuel Comnenus, who sent his own 
ambassadors to the German imperial court and 
to Rome. The representatives of the western 
missions were likely to be accompanied by north 
Italians; in Constantinople they soon found their 
way into the Venetian and Pisan quarters. Schol- 
ars on such missions, so often sent under papal 
auspices or on business affecting the papacy, were 
inevitably interested in problems of church union 
and theology. In this connection the Pisans es- 
pecially distinguished themselves, in the twelfth 
century, by the translators and theologians they 
produced ; considering the nature of their missions 
and their backgrounds, it is not strange that these 
North Italians were particularly interested in Greek 
patristic texts and in theological disputation. 

The Sicilians sent fewer embassies to Constanti- 
nople, for the Normans of southern Italy and 
Sicily had been traditional enemies of the Byzan- 
tines since the restless days of Robert Guiscard 
and Bohemond. A coterie of scholars dependent 
upon their royal patrons reflected the philosophical 
and scientific interests of a cosmopolitan court. 
In the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries the 
island of Sicily was a rich amalgam of three or 
four cultures. The Norman kings had to legislate, 
as Roger II himself put it, “pro varietate popu- 
lorum nostro regno subiectorum.”? Italian and 


1 Johannes Merkel, Commentatio qua iuris Siculi sive 
assisarum regum regni Siciliae fragmenta ex codicibus 
manu scriptis proponuntur (1856), 16, cited by Karl 
Andreas Kehr, Die Urkunden der normannisch-sicilischen 
Kénige, 239, Innsbruck, 1902. 
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Greek, Jew and Saracen, were each judged ac- 
cording to his own law, and royal privileges, 
deeds of sale, and other documents were prepared 
in Latin, Greek, and Arabic. Some legal docu- 
ments were prepared in Hebrew, especially those 
relating to sales and exchanges of property in 
which Jews were involved. Toward the close of 
the twelfth century Master Pietro d’Eboli hailed 
the Norman capital as urbs felix, populo dotata 
trilingui,” and one of the remarkable illustrations 
that accompany Pietro’s poem in the (unique) 
Berne manuscript shows the Sicilian chancery in 
the days of Roger II with “notarii greci, notarii 
saraceni, notarii latini.”* Actually there seem to 
have been two chanceries to handle the crown’s 
polyglot correspondence, but this is a problem 
which need not detain us here.* Roger II had 
tended to favor the Greek language, and even 
in the years following his coronation as king 
(1131-1154) the Greek-Arabic documents are 
almost as numerous as those written in Latin, 
but under the two Williams, who followed him, the 
use of Greek and Arabic declined. Constance of 
Sicily, the mother of Frederick II, appears to have 
issued no Greek documents during her three-year 
reign (1195-1198). By the close of the century 
there were only a few churches of the Greek rite 
left in Sicily, like that of S. Salvatore di Messina 
and S. Filippo di Fragala.2 But if a knowledge 
of Greek was not growing in Sicily in the later 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, it probably re- 
mained pretty strong; and we have unimpeach- 
able testimony from the middle of the twelfth 
century of the richness of both Sicilian libraries 
and scholarship.*® 


II 


Translations from both Greek and Arabic in 
the twelfth century reflect the religious, scientific, 
and practical interests of the century which saw 
also the beginnings of the universities of Bologna, 
Paris, and Oxford. Although the twelfth century 
was more literary than the thirteenth, its readers 
and writers sought knowledge from their literature 


2 Petrus Ansolinus de Ebulo, De rebus siculis carmen, 
56: ed. Ettore Rota, in the new Muratori, Rer. ital. 
scripp. 31: pt. 1, 15, Citta di Castello, 1904. 

3G. B. Siragusa, Miniature del codice 120 della Biblio- 
teca Civica di Berna, pl. 8, Rome, 1905, and Ett. Rota, 
op. cit., 26. 

4Cf. K. A. Kehr, Urkunden, 66 ff. 

5 Kehr, op. cit., 68, 239-240; cf. Rohlfs, Scavi linguis- 
tict, 82-97. 

6 Cf., e.g., Henricus Aristippus, Epistula ad Roboratum, 
eds. L. Minio-Paluello and H. J. Drossaart Lulofs, 


“Phaedo” interprete Henrico Aristippo (for which see 
below, note 9), 89, London, Warburg Institute, 1950. 
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rather than aesthetic experience. Translations into 
Latin from both Arabic and Greek reflect the 
utilitarian interests of the age. They include 
biblical commentaries and the writings of the 
church fathers; historical, hagiographical, and 
theological works (from the Greek), treatises on 
medicine, philosophy, the physical and natural 
sciences, astrology, alchemy, and mathematics 
(from both Greek and Arabic). A good deal of 
Greek philosophical and scientific literature was 
known to western Europe only through Latin 
translations made directly from the Greek, as the 
Meno and Phaedo of Plato (to which we shall 
return shortly), various works of Euclid, Hero 
of Alexandria, Galen, and Proclus, the fourth- 
century fathers, John of Damascus, and_ the 
Pseudo-Dionysius.* It is easy to underestimate 
the extent to which Europeans knew both Arabic 
and Greek. Altaner has identified, from the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, more than a score 
of missionaries and scholars, especially Domini- 
cans, who had a good knowledge of Arabic, and 
a half dozen others who may have had some 
knowledge of the language.* Greek was, of 
course, widely known among Europeans although 
only in southern Italy and Sicily was it a living 
and widely spoken language. The Greek scholar- 
ship of Sicily was largely confined to translations 
in the twelfth century, but certain of the trans- 
lators, like Henricus Aristippus and Eugene of 
Palermo, who were both scholars and adminis- 
trators, were distinguished people in their day. 
They have aroused the curiosity of many modern 
historians, who have made it unnecessary for us 
to deal with them at length. 

Henricus Aristippus was, conceivably, a South- 
Italian Greek, a native of S. Severina in Calabria; 
this was at any rate the opinion of Valentin Rose, 
who saw in him the Grecus interpres, a student of 
Aristotle, to whom John of Salisbury has made 
reference (Metalogicon, 11,5). In 1156 Aristip- 
pus became the archdeacon of Catania in Sicily, 
and was for some time the friend and counselor 
of King William I the Bad of Sicily. He traveled 
and probably studied in the Byzantine empire 


7 Cf. Chas. Homer Haskins, Studies in the history of 
medieval science, 152-153, Cambridge, Mass., 1924, and 
Jos. de Ghellinck, L’Essor de la littérature latine au XII* 
siécle, 2 vols., Paris, 1946, 2: 15 ff. 

8B. Altaner, Zur Kenntnis des Arabischen im 13. und 
14. Jahrhundert, Orient. Christ. periodica 2: 437-452, 
1936. We are not here concerned with Arabic, but an 
immense work of translation from Arabic into Latin 
was done by Gerard of Cremona and his students in 
the twelfth century (cf. George Sarton, Introd. to his- 
tory of science 2: 338-344). 
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where he collected manuscripts which he brought 
back with him to Sicily. Aristippus translated the 
Meno and Phaedo of Plato, the so-called fourth 
book of Aristotle’s Meteorology, and informs us 
himself in the prologue to the Meno that he had 
begun Latin versions of Gregory of Nazianzus 
and Diogenes Laertius.’ The translator of the 
first Latin version of Ptolemy’s Almagest informs 
us in his preface that Aristippus brought the Greek 
manuscript of this work from Constantinople to 
Palermo, as a gift from the Byzantine Emperor 
Manuel Comnenus, when Aristippus was sent to 
the imperial court, as one of the Sicilian King 
William I’s envoys, in 1158. This was the year 
when peace was negotiated between Manuel and 
William I, bringing to an end the South-Italian 
war.’® Aristippus’ interest in Plato which re- 


® Valentin Rose, Die Liicke im Diogenes Laértius und 
der alte Uhersetzer, Hermes 1: 373 ff., 386-389, 1866, 
with prologues of the Meno and Phaedo; Otto Hartwig, 
Die Ubersetzungsliteratur Unteritaliens in der nor- 
mannisch-staufischen Epoche, Centralblatt fiir Biblio- 
thekswesen 3: 176-177, 1886, and idem, Re Guglielmo I 
e il suo grande ammiraglio Majone di Bari, Archivio 
storico per le province napoletane 8: 430-438, 461-464, 
1883; K.°A. Kehr, Urkunden d. normannisch-sicilischen 
Kénige, 82-83; C. H. Haskins, Stud. hist. med. science, 
143, 165 ff.; Lynn Thorndike, Magic and experimental 
science 2: 249, 313; Maria T. Mandalari, Enrico Aristippo 
arcidiacono di Catania nella vita culturale e politica del 
secolo XII, Bollettino storico catanese 4: 87-123, 1939; 
and L. Minio-Paluello, Henri Aristippe, Guillaume de 
Moerbeke et les traductions latines médiévales des “Mé- 
téorologiques” et du “De generatione et corruptione” 
d’Aristote, Revue philosophique de Louvain 45: 206-235, 
1947—also Raymond Klibansky, The continuity of the 
Platonic tradition during the Middle Ages, 27-31, 51, 
London, Warburg Institute, 1939, and Klibansky’s Corpus 
Platonicum Medii Aevi: Plato Latinus 1: “Meno” in- 
terprete Henrico Aristippo, eds. Victor Kordeuter and 
Carlotta Labowsky, London, Warburg Institute, 1940; 
ibid. 2: “Phaedo” interprete Henrico Aristippo, eds. L. 
Minio-Paluello and H. J. Drossaart Lulofs, 1950; and 
cf., ibid. 3: “Parmenides” . . . necnon “Procli Commen- 
tarium in Parmenidem” ... interprete Guillelmo de 
Moerbeka, eds. R. Klibansky and C. Labowsky, 1953. 

V. Rose’s conjecture that Henricus Aristippus is the 
Grecus interpres mentioned by John of Salisbury (Her- 
mes 1: 379) was doubted by Hartwig, who “could not 
decide” (Arch. stor. nap. 8: 432), and is now questioned 
by Carlotta Labowsky, in Kordeuter and Labowsky, eds., 
“Meno” interprete Henrico Aristippo, p. x. L. Minio- 
Paluello also believes that Aristippus was “certainly not 
a Greek” (Traditio 8: 294-295, 1952). 

Minio-Paluello has shown that Aristippus is probably 
not responsible for the twelfth-century Latin version of 
Aristotle’s De generatione et corruptione (Revue philo- 
sophique de Louvain 45: 210-223). 

10 Haskins, Stud. hist. med. science, 157 ff., and the 
preface to the Sicilian version of the Almagest, ed. 
Haskins, ibid., 191: “Hos [libros] autem cum Salerni 


medicine [ego auctor] insudassem audiens quendam ex 
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sulted in his influential translations of the Meno 
and Phaedo reflects the Platonic vogue in Byzan- 
tium which we have already noted in connection 
with Michael Psellus and John Italus. 

There is no need to recall here all the writers 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries who give 
evidence of knowing Aristippus’ translations of 
the Meno and Phaedo. We may note, however, 
the citations of both these dialogues, as well as of 
Chalcidius’ version of the Timaeus, by the learned 
and classically minded Paduan jurist, Geremia da 
Montagnone (ca. 1255-ca. 1320), in a work writ- 
ten at the close of the thirteenth or the beginning 
of the fourteenth century."*. A manuscript of 
Aristippus’ translation of the Phaedo, now in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris (cod. lat. 6567 
A), contains annotations in the hand of Petrarch, 
written shortly before his death,?? and there is a 
manuscript of the same dialogue in the Vatican 
(cod. lat. 2063) which was prepared about 1402 
for Coluccio Salutati, who mentions it more than 
once in his correspondence.’* It is very likely 
that, when in the fifteenth century Leonardo 
Bruni translated the Phaedo and Marsiglio Ficino 
the Meno, they had before them the versions of 
Aristippus,’ which were used by scholars until 
the sixteenth century when they were finally 


nunciis regis Sicilie quos ipse Constantinopolim miserat 
agnomine Aristipum largitione susceptos imperatoria 
Panormum transvexisse....” This translation of the 
Almagest was made about 1160-1162. 

11 Roberto Weiss, // primo secolo dell’ umanesimo, 33, 
Rome, 1949; Klibansky, Continuity of the Platonic tra- 
dition, 27-28; R. Sabbadini, Le scoperte dei codici latini 
e greci ne’ secoli XIV e XV, 218219, Florence, 1905. 
(Chalcidius’ Latin version of part of the Timaeus, end- 
ing with 53c, was done in the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury.) 

12 Minio-Paluello and Drossaart Lulofs, “Phaedo” in- 
terprete Henrico Aristippo (Plato Latinus, 2), xm and 
pl. II; Minio-Paluello, I! “Fedone” latino con note 
autografe del Petrarca, Atti della Accademia Nazionale 
dei Linceit: Rendiconti della classe di scienze morali, 
storiche e filologiche, 8th ser., 4: 107-113, Rome, 1949. 

13 Klibansky, Continuity of the Platonic tradition, 
29-30; Minio-Paluello, “Phaedo,” x11. 

14F, P. Luiso, Commento a una lettera di L. Bruni 
e cronologia di alcune sue opere, in Raccolta di studti 
critici dedicata ad Alessandro d’ Ancona, 87-88, Florence, 
1901; Haskins, Stud. hist. med. science, 167-168; Kli- 
bansky, Continuity of the Platonic tradition, 31-32. 
Bruni translated five Platonic dialogues: Phaedo 
(1404-5), Gorgias (1409), Phaedrus (1423-4), Apology 
(1423-4), and the Crito (not precisely dated). Bruni 
speaks very slightingly of the translation of Aristippus, 
qui bene atque graviter nomen suum suppressit (Luiso, 
op. cit., 88). It was certainly not in the humanistic 
tradition to suppress one’s name. 
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replaced by the printed editions of Ficino’s trans- 
lations. It must be acknowledged, however, that 
scholars of the so-called Renaissance of the twelfth 
century had little direct knowledge of Plato beyond 
these two dialogues (plus the Chalcidian version 
of Timaeus) and almost none of Plotinus. But 
twelfth-century translators sought their material 
in Spain and Sicily, Byzantium, Syria, Egypt, and 
even farther east; their concentration was possibly 
even greater upon Arabic than upon Greek texts. 
Italian scholars of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries confined their study more strictly to the 
Byzantine tradition and their translation to works 
of Greek philosophy and literature. For genera- 
tions after the twelfth -century Platonism is a 
second-hand product in Europe—a fact that Plato 
would have lamented—and we must wait until the 
days of Bessarion, Marsiglio Ficino, and others 
both for a direct knowledge of the whole corpus of 
Plato’s work and for a full understanding of the 
implications of his thought.’® 

The connection between the Sicilian translators 
and the royal court was very close. Roger II and 
William I, Henry VI and finally Frederick II 
were all patrons of the translators, whom they 
sometimes employed in their chanceries. Thus 
the chronicler, Hugo Falcandus, states under the 
year 1160: “. .. Rex [William I] Henricum 
Aristippum archidiaconum Cataniensem, mansue- 
tissimi virum ingenii, et tam latinis quam graecis 
litteris eruditum, familiarem sibi delegit, ut vicem 
et officium interim gereret admirati praeessetque 
notariis. . . .”'® Quite properly Joseph de Ghel- 
linck has spoken of the Norman kings as thus 
anticipating the role of “les princes mécénes de la 
Renaissance.” '* Another learned and _ distin- 
guished official of the Sicilian court, in the mid- 
twelfth century or slightly later, was Eugene of 
Palermo, known as the “Emir” and also as the 
“Philosopher.” Eugene translated Ptolemy’s Op- 
tica from an Arabic version which has been lost 


15 Jos. de Ghellinck, L’Essor de la littérature latine 2: 
17. A fair{knowledge of Plato’s thought could always 
be gleaned in the Latin West from Cicero, Seneca, Aulus 
Gellius, Valerius Maximus, Apuleius, Macrobius, St. 
Augustine, Boethius, and other Latin writers, as R. 
Klibansky has emphasized in The continuity of the 
Platonic tradition, 21-29, and cf. idem, Ein Proklos-Fund 
und seine Bedeutung, in the Sitzungsberichte der Heidel- 
berger Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philos.-hist. K1., 
Jahrgang 1928-1929, 5. Abhandlung, 18 ff. 

16 Hugo Falcandus, De regno Sicilie, in L. A. Mura- 
tori, Rerum italicarum scriptores 7: col. 281, Milan, 
1725; ed. G. B. Siragusa, in Fonti per la storia d'Italia 
22: 44, —~ 1897. 

17 Jos. de Ghellinck, op. cit. 2: 30. 
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along with the Greek original, and thus unwittingly 
preserved the work for posterity. Eugene also 
had knowledge of Euclid’s Data (or ‘“Dedo- 
mena”), Optica, and Catoptrica, as well as Proclus’ 
tract De motu (or Lrocxeiwors puorky H epi KuwjoEws), 
and was thus able to assist the learned translator 
of the Sicilian version of Ptolemy’s Almagest, who 
describes Eugene in his preface as “vir tam grece 
quam arabice lingue peritissimus, latine quoque 
non ignarus.” Eugene is apparently the author of 
some two dozen Greek poems on various subjects, 
comprising almost 1,400 lines of fluent verse, 
which have made him one of the more prominent 
Italo-Byzantine poets of the twelfth century.’* 
His name is also attached, as that of the alleged 
translator, to the so-called prophecy of the Ery- 
thraean Sibyl, on the deeds of kings and emperors, 
prepared according to a mystic tradition “at the 
behest of Priam, king of the Greeks.”’ Eugene the 
Emir is also connected, by the prefatory lines in 
some manuscripts, with the Greek rendering of 
the Sanskrit tale of Kalila and Dinna, although 
the work was first translated into Greek by 
the Byzantine official, Symeon Seth, about the 
year 1080.*° The work is known in Greek as 


Lrepavirns kai 'lxvndarns, and the prefaces of cer- 
tain manuscripts identify it as “that mythical book 


of Indian wisdom, added to Persian lore, recount- 
ing men’s deeds in dark riddles, recounting their 
deeds in the tone of common life, which has been 
translated into the language of the Greeks, from 
Arabic and barbarian nonsense, by the wise, glor- 
ious, and great emir of the king of Sicily and 
prince of Calabrian Italy—he has given us this 
book ... the noble Eugene of Palermo!” *° 
Since Symeon Seth is obviously the translator of 
this work, however, Haskins has suggested that 
Eugene must have revised it, “no great achieve- 
ment in itself, but interesting to us as a further 
illustration of the range of the admiral’s labors and 
interests.” ** Eugene was also praised by his 


18 All the poems of Eugene are written in the so-called 
“Byzantine dodecasyllabic” verse (iambic trimeter). 
They were published from the Codex Laurentianus, plut. 
V, n. 10, by Leo Sternbach, “Eugenios von Palermo,” 
in Byz. Zeitschr. 11, 406-451, 1902. 

19 Karl Krumbacher, Gesch. d. byszant. Litteratur, 615, 
895-897, 2 ed., Munich, 1897. The Greek text was edited 
by Vittorio Puntoni, 2redavirns cai Ixvndarns, in the Pub- 
blicazioni della Societa Asiatica Italiana 2: Florence, 
1889; cf. Geo. Sarton, Introd. hist. science 1: 771, cf. 
449, 540, and 2: 346. 

20'V. Puntoni, op. cit., p. vi, cited by Haskins, Stud. 
hist. med. science, 171-176, with Greek text on p. 175. 

21 Stud. hist. med. science, 176. 
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learned Greek contemporary, the South-Italian 
poet, Roger of Otranto, and now takes an honored 
place in Cantarella’s recent anthology of Byzan- 
tine poets.** To the Sicilian school have also been 
attributed certain anonymous translations from 
the Greek, most notably Hero of Alexandria’s 
Pneumatica and the work of Proclus De motu.** 


Ill 


The history of Byzantine and North-Italian 
relations in the twelfth century is full, from one 
end to the other, of theological disputations. 
Theology is tedious only to those who are bored 
with the concept of God, and there were none 
such in the twelfth century. In 1112 Peter 
Chrysolanus or Grossolanus, the archbishop of 
Milan, apparently a Greek by birth, disputed with 
the monk, John Phournes, in the presence of the 
Emperor Alexius | Comnenus, the Holy Synod 
of Constantinople, and the Byzantine Senate, as 
well as with the Metropolitan Eustratius of Nicaea, 
concerning a problem of unceasing interest in that 
era, the procession of the Holy Spirit. Some 
Greek texts and a Latin fragment have survived 
to preserve the memory of that event.** According 
to the secretary whose report is contained in the 
extant Latin version of Peter’s speech the Em- 
peror Alexius complained at the end of the dis- 
putation (to which the Greeks had come ready to 
make seven speeches apparently to answer Peter’s 
one!) : “Once wisdom was carried from the East 
to the West, by the Greeks to the Latins. Now on 
the contrary, coming from the West to the East, 
a Latin descends to the Greeks... .” The Em- 
peror then contrasted the accuracy and artistry of 
Peter’s speech with the obscurity, impropriety, and 
prolixity of those of his Greek opponents.” 

22 Leo Sternbach, Eugenios von Palermo, Bys. Zeitschr. 
11: 408-409, 1902, and R. Cantarella, Poeti bizantini 1: 
203-206, and 2: 234-236. 

23 Haskins, op. cit., 179-183. 

24 The speeches of John Phournes and Eustratius are 
printed in A. K. Demetrakopoulos, 'ExxAnovagrixy BiBdvoOqKn 
1: 36-47, 47-71, 71-84, 84-99, 100-127, Leipzig, 1866 (the 
pagination denotes the different speeches, the first by 
Phournes, the rest by Eustratius, the last being “against 
the Latins” on the use of unleavened bread in the mass). 
The Greek text of Peter Chrysolanus is in the Patrologia 
graeca 127: 911-920, and a Latin fragment (from a MS. 
at Monte Cassino, no. 220, fol. 149 ff.) in the Bibliotheca 
Casinensis seu codicum manuscriptorum 4: 351-358, 1880. 
Cf. Hergenrédther, Photius 3: 799-803; Krumbacher, 
Gesch. d. byzant. Litteratur, 85, 1897; Haskins, Stud. 
hist. med. science, 195, and Studies in medieval culture, 
163-165, Oxford, 1929; Jos. de Ghellinck, op. cit. 2: 30. 

25 Bibliotheca Casinensis 4: 358. Cf., in general, V. 
Grumel, Autour du voyage de Pierre Grossolanus, ar- 
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The best known of many such polemical en- 
counters are those in which Anselm, bishop of 
Havelberg (1129-1155), later archbishop of 
Ravenna (1155-1158), engaged with the Greek 
theologian, Nicetas, archbishop of Nicomedia, in 
the Pisan quarter and in the Basilica of Hagia 
Sophia, in Constantinople about 10 and 17 April, 
1136. The chief matters of contention were the 
western doctrine of the procession of the Holy 
Spirit from both the Father and the Son, the 
claims to papal supremacy, the forms of baptism, 
and the Latin use of unleavened bread in the 
eucharist. Anselm had gone to Constantinople 
in the previous year as an envoy of the German 
Emperor Lothair III to help arrange, against 
Roger II of Sicily, the first entente or “alliance of 
the two Empires.” ** 

It was not, however, until fourteen years after 
his disputation with Nicetas that Anselm wrote 
up his account of it (1150), at the behest of Pope 
Eugenius III, whom he visited at Tusculum in 
March, 1149, where he found the pope much 
troubled by the learned arguments and confident 
bearing of a Greek bishop who had come to the 
Curia as an envoy of the Byzantine Emperor 
Manuel.** Even if his account has therefore lost 
some of its freshness and detail, it remains never- 
theless one of the better apologetic treatises that 


have come down to us from the Middle Ages.”* 
Anselm was sent on another embassy to the 
Greek capital in 1154-1155, and on his final re- 


chevéque de Milan, a Constantinople, en 1112, Echos 
d’Orient 32: 22-33, 1933, who erroneously believes him- 
self to have been the first to discover the Latin text in 
the Bibl. Cas., 4. 

26 See in general V. [G.] Vasilievskii, From the His- 
tory of Byzantium in the Twelfth Century: the Alliance 
of the Two Empires (in Russian), Slavianskii Shornik 
2: 212 ff., 1877; W. Norden, Das Papsttum und Byzanz, 
97-98, Berlin, 1903; Chalandon, Les Comnéne 2: 163, 
168, 1912; A. A. Vasiliev, Hist. Byz. Emp., 415, 417- 
418, 475-476, Madison, 1952. 

27 Anselm of Havelberg, Dialogorum libri III, prolog., 
in Luc d’Achery, Spicilegium sive collectio veterum ali- 
quot scriptorum, 1: 161-162, Paris, 1723; Johannes 
Draseke, Bischof Anselm von Havelberg und seine 
Gesandtschaftsreisen nach Byzanz, Zeitschr. f. Kirchen- 
geschichte 21: 163-168, 1901. Anselm informs us that 
“conservavi autem quantum memoria  subministrabat 
tenorem Dialogi quem cum venerabili ac doctissimo 
Archiepiscopo Nicodemiae [sic] Nechite [i.e. Nicetas] 
in publico conventu apud urbem Constantinopolitanam 
habui, addens quaedam non minus fidei necessaria quam 
huic operi congrua” (Spicilegium 1: 162). 

28 Cf. Draseke, Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch. 21: 167, 172. 

29 For the date see Hans von Kap-Herr, Die abend- 
lindische Politik Kaiser Manuels, 55-56, 148-151, Strass- 
burg, 1881; Draseke, Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch. 21: 180- 
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turn home, in April of 1155, he disputed at Thes- 
salonica with the astute Metropolitan Basil of 
Achrida.*° Although we need not concern our- 
selves with the biblical texts and many arguments 
wherewith Anselm presented and supported the 
Latin side in his first debate with Nicetas in 1136, 
we should note his instructive and picturesque de- 
scription of the setting in which the debate took 
place, for it introduces us to three of the chief 
western scholars of the Greek language and of 
Greek thought in the twelfth century—James of 
Venice, Burgundio of Pisa, and Moses of Berg- 
amo, the last of whom was chosen by all those 
present to serve Anselm and Nicetas as inter- 
preter: 


Therefore, when I had got established in the im- 
perial city, and was engaged in receiving various 
questions from Greeks, and as often proposing other 
questions to them, both the most pious Emperor John 
{[Comnenus] and the worthy Patriarch [Leo Styppes] 
decided that a public meeting should be held, and a 
day was set, so that the arguments on both sides 
might be presented in the hearing of all. A large 
number of learned men assembled in the Pisan quar. 
ter, near the Church of Hagia Eirene, which in Latin 
means the church of Holy Peace. This was on 10 
April [1136], if I remember correctly. 

Ushers were placed [at the doors], as is the cus- 
tom there; judges were appointed; and notaries took 
their seats, who were to record faithfully and prepare 
texts of everything said on each side. The great 
crowd which had come, avid to hear, became quiet. 
There were also present no few Latins, among whom 
were three learned men, skilled in both Greek and 
Latin and well versed in literature: James of Venice, 
Burgundio of Pisa, and a third, who surpassed the 
others, illustrious among both peoples for his knowl- 
edge of Greek and Latin letters, Moses by name, an 
Italian from the city of Bergamo. Moses was chosen 
by all to be the impartial interpreter for both sides.*" 


183; Chalandon, Les Comnéne 2: 344-345, note, and 346 
ff.; and V. G. Vasilievskii, in Vizantiiskti Vremennik 1: 
63-64, 1894 (for which see next note). 

30 See especially V. G. Vasilievskii, The Funeral Ora- 
tion given by Basil of Ochrida, archbishop (metropoli- 
tan) of Thessalonica, on the death of Irene, first wife 
of the Emperor Manuel Comnenus (in Russian), V’izan- 
tiiskii Vremennik 1: 61 ff., 1894. (The Empress “Irene” 
was Bertha of Sulzbach, whom Manuel had married in 
January 1146; she was the sister-in-law of the German 
Emperor Conrad III.) 

31 Anselm Havelb., Dial., m1, 1 (Spicilegium 1: 172). 
A week later Anselm and Nicetas met again in the 
basilica of Hagia Sophia, “cum in praeterita hebdomada 
in loco qui vocatur Pisanorum vicus convenissemus .. . , 
ut in hac sancta Basilica Sanctae Sophiae iterum con- 
veniremus ...” (ibid., 192). (Leo Styppes was patri- 
arch of Constantinople from 1134 to 1143.) Fr. A. Don- 
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There were other disputations in the years that 
followed. Henry of Benevento, who was in 
Constantinople in 1161 and 1165-1166, also ap- 
pears to have engaged in dispute with Basil of 
Achrida, the metropolitan of Thessalonica ; in any 
event the text of Basil’s dispute with a papal en- 
voy sent to the Byzantine court has survived, and 
was analyzed years ago by Hergenrother with his 
usual insight.*? 

The Greeks were, of course, of no less con- 
tentious spirit, especially since they regarded 
themselves and their orthodoxy as being attacked 
in their own homes. The bold Patriarch Michael 
III Anchialus of Constantinople, who was intransi- 
gently opposed to the Emperor Manuel’s pro- 
posals for the union of the churches, presented the 
emperor with a very lively work against the 
Latins about 1170. This work is described in the 
manuscripts as the “dialogue which the most holy 
and wise Patriarch of Constantinople, the lord 
Michael Anchialus, addressed to the porphyro- 
genite Emperor, the lord Manuel Comnenus, con- 
cerning the design [imé@eors] of the Latins when 
many of the archbishops, bishops, and friars sub- 
ject to the pope suddenly descended on Constanti- 
nople, seeking the union of the churches and de- 
manding of the Greeks nothing else than to con- 
cede to the pope supremacy and jurisdiction and 
to give him [patriarchal] commemoration [in the 
dyptichs].” ** It was about this time that a high 
Byzantine functionary, Andronicus Camaterus, 
made the emperor himself the chief dramatis 
daine is rather critical of Anselm (Archivum Fratrum 
Praedicatorum 21: 396-397, Rome, 1951). 

82 Joseph Hergenréther, Photius, Patriarch von Con- 
stantinopel 3: 807-808, Regensburg, 1869; cf. V. G. 
Vasilievskii, in Vizantiiskii Vremennik 1: 73-76, 1894; 
Jos. Schmidt, Des Basilius aus Achrida, Ersbischofs von 
Thessalonich, bisher unedierte Dialoge, 27 ff., Munich, 
1901; Chalandon, Les Comnéne 2: 230, 559-560, note; 
563-564. 

38 This dialogue was published by Chr. Loparev, in a 
study of the unionist efforts of the Emperor Manuel 
Comnenus, in the Vizantiskii Vremennik 14: 334 f€., 1907, 
the text of the dialogue occupying pp. 344-357. The 
Greek patriarch insists (sec. 21, p. 350) that “[Rome] 
held no primacy because of Peter or Paul, as the Latins 
vaunt in their conceit, for Peter was no more the teacher 
of Rome than of the world, and indeed first gave the 
gift of his love to the city of the Antiochenes even be- 
fore Rome.” After many questions having been put to 
Michael and having been answered by him, the Emperor 
Manuel, hitherto a partisan of union with Rome, finally 
declares himself completely convinced (sec. 29, p. 354): 
’"Apiotws a&yopebeas Kai didacxduevos reiPouar, Kai obdels od Ere 
areOnoe trois Moyos gov. (The patriarch made it clear 
that he preferred the domination of the Moslems to that 
of the Latins.) 
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persona in a flattering dialogue, on the procession 
of the Holy Spirit, with some cardinals who had 
come to Rome on a papal mission.** 

The Byzantines could never take much satis- 
faction or enjoy much success in their dealings 
with these papal missions. Further examples 
could easily be given of theological disputations 
between Latins and Greeks in the twelfth century. 
One would have to go no further than the third 
volume of Hergenréther’s Photius to find them, 
but enough has been said to illustrate for our 
present purpose the liveliness of these contests, 
most of whose participants reveal throughout a 
large capacity for dealing with abstract ideas. 
Sometimes, too, one can read between the lines 
what the disputants have been careful not to say. 

If theological difficulties seemed irreconcilable, 
the position of the papacy posed insoluble prob- 
lems for the Byzantine government. The Byzan- 
tines insisted upon dealing with the pope as a 
religious authority, as the bishop of Rome, and 
they even talked of a unification of the Empire, 
which would include Italy, as when in 1166 the 
Emperor Manuel Comnenus proposed, as the price 
of church union and financial subsidies sufficient 
to establish Pope Alexander III’s position in Italy 
against the German Emperor Frederick Barbar- 
ossa, that the pope grant him the western imperial 
crown and help effect the reestablishment of the 
Roman Empire.*® But self-interest and concern 
for their own security always led the popes to op- 
pose Byzantine, Norman, and German aspirations 
and ambitions in Italy. The patrimony of St. 
Peter was to be converted into a papal state, but 
this plan was not easily reconciled with Byzantine 
views of episcopal functions or with Manuel’s 
own pretensions in Italy. The very precariousness 
of the papal position, caught as the pope was in a 
triangle composed of Germans, Normans, and 





34 Camaterus’ work was later refuted at length by the 
learned Patriarch John Veccus (Bekkos) of Constanti- 
nople, Jn Camateri animadversiones, in PG 141, 395-614; 
it is analyzed and discussed (from Cod. graec. Monacen- 
sis 229) by Hergenr6éther, Photius 3: 810-814. Cama- 
terus’ dialogue was apparently also produced in conse- 
quence of the Latin mission of 1167-1168, being written 
shortly after this date, on which cf. Chalandon, Les Com- 
néne 2: 564-566. 

35 Cardinal Boson (papal chamberlain from 1154 to 
1178), Vita Alexandri III, in Louis. Duchesne, ed., Liber 
pontificalis 2: 415, Paris, 1892: “. . . imperator ecclesiam 
suam grecam unire volebat, sicut melius antiquitus fuit, 
cum matre omnium ecclesiarum, sacrosancta Romana ec- 
clesia. . . . Nichilominus quoque petebat ut . . . Romani 
corona imperii a sede apostolica sibi redderetur. . . .” 
Cf. Chalandon, Les Comnéne 2: 564-565, 1912. 
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Byzantines, was what produced papal policy. The 
pope’s spiritual authority had to be buttressed by 
secular strength and independence. If the mod- 
ern historian can exaggerate the dangers which 
the papacy faced from either Byzantine or German 
caesaropapism, few popes from the sixth cen- 
tury to the thirteenth were likely to underestimate 
the peril of their position. 

The pope had to be strong; he had two em- 
perors to watch. It was as Peter the Deacon 
represents a Greek envoy of John Comnenus re- 
marking in a disputation at the court of the Ger- 
man Emperor Lothair III in 1137: the bishop of 
Rome was an emperor; he was no mere bishop.** 
This fact was clear to every contemporary ; Rome 
and Constantinople understood each other very 
well; and that is why church union was such a 
difficult, indeed impossible, matter. Linguistic 
barriers caused little misunderstanding. There 
were many learned Latins who knew Greek, to 
some of whom we now turn. 

First coming into the light of history in the 
theological disputation held in Constantinople in 
April, 1136, Burgundio of Pisa achieved, through 
a long career (from about 1110 to 1193), distinc- 
tion as a jurist, diplomat, and physician, a person- 
age thus of great consequence in twelfth-century 
Pisa. Besides translations of a treatise on viticul- 
ture (from the Geoponica), of the Greek quota- 
tions in the Digest, and possibly of a work on 
meteorology, Burgundio, who made at least two 
or three visits to Constantinople, prepared Latin 
versions of some of the works of Basil the Great, 
Gregory of Nazianzus, John Chrysostom, John 
Damascenus, Nemesius (Ilepi gicews avOpwrov, 
which Burgundio believed to be a work of Gregory 
of Nyssa),*? the Aphorisms of Hippocrates, and 
more than ten works of Galen.** Burgundio’s 








86 Petrus Diaconus, Chronica monasterii Casinensis, 
tv, 115, in Monumenta Germaniae historica, Scriptores 
7: 833, 1846: “. . . dicens Romanum pontificem impera- 
torem, non episcopum esse... .” Cf. Walter Norden, 
Das Papsttum und Byzanz, 99-100; Chalandon, Les Com- 
néne 2: 163-164, 569, note 1, 1912. 

37 Gregory of Nyssa (Nemesius of Emesa, also of the 
later fourth century), [epi dicews avOpwrov: Liber a Bur- 
gundione in Latinum translatus, nunc primum ex MSS. 
ed. Carolus Immanuel Burkhard, Progr. des Carl Lud- 
wig-Staatsgymn. im XII Beszirke v. Wien [Untermeid- 
ling], Vienna, 1891-1892, 1896, 1901-1902, which I have 
not yet seen. 

38In addition to the documents and contemporary re- 
ports cited by F. C. Savigny, Gesch. d. rém. Rechts im 
Mittelalter 4: 394-410, 2 ed., Heidelberg, 1850, see the 
documents published by Giuseppe Miiller, Documenti 
sulle relazioni delle citta toscane coll’ Oriente cristiano e 
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translation of John Damascenus’ De fide ortho- 
doxa (or “Exéoors axpiBns ris 6p80ddfou migrews) Was 
used by Peter Lombard, whose Sententiae was 
the most popular theological textbook of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and thus did 
Burgundio make his contribution to the heroic 
period of Latin scholasticism.*® The work of 
Burgundio of Pisa is not the discovery of modern 
scholarship ; the modern historian of Italian theol- 
ogy and literature has never lost sight of him.*° 

Older historians of Renaissance Hellenism, how- 
ever, Vossius, Boechler, Inghevald, Reinhard, and 
Hody, could not or would not push the serious 
study of Greek back beyond the time of Manuel 
Chrysoloras or, at the earliest, that of Petrarch and 
Boccaccio. But our problem, as we have seen, is 
not one of origins, but rather of continuity. The 
knowledge of Greek has suffered many vicis- 
situdes in the history of Europe, but the twelfth 
century was a strong period, with a number of dis- 
tinguished Italian Hellenists. 

James of Venice, who is also mentioned as 
having been present at the disputation of 1136, is 
much less well known than Burgundio. James is 
said, however, to have translated from Greek into 


coi Turchi, no. xvt, p. 18, and pp. 416-417, Florence, 1879; 
and cf. [Aug. Fabroni], Memorie storiche di pin uomini 
illustri Pisani 1: 71-104, Pisa, 1790, of which section 
Savigny says, “eines der besten Stiicke der ganzen Samm- 
lung.” Francesco Buonamici, Burgundio Pisano, Annali 
delle universita toscane 28: 3-51, 1908, has published a 
good article on Burgundio, together with two texts of 
Burgundio’s Latin version of the Liber de vindemits, from 
Bibl. Nationale, cod. lat. 7131, and Bibl. Laurenziana, 
cod. Ashburn. 1011. There is an excellent study by P. 
H. Dausend, Zur Uebersetzungsweise Burgundios von 
Pisa, Wiener Studien: Zeitschr. f. klass. Philologie 35: 
353-369, 1913, and on Burgundio’s translations from 
Chrysostom, cf. Chrysostomus Baur, S. Jean Chrysostome 
et ses oeuvres dans histoire littéraire (= Recueil de 
travaux de l’Université de Louvain, fasc. 18), 62-63, 
Louvain, 1907. For more recent summaries of Bur- 
gundio’s work, see Jos. de Ghellinck, Le Mouvement 
théologique du XII* siecle: Etudes, recherches et docu- 
ments, 245-248, Paris, 1914; Haskins, Stud. hist. med. 
science, 145-146, 206-209; Sarton, Introd. hist. science 
2: 348; and cf. L. Minio-Paluello, in the Revue philo- 
sophique de Louvain 45: 206-207, 1947. 

39 Jos. de Ghellinck, L’Entrée de Jean de Damas dans 
le monde littéraire occidental, Bys. Zeitschr. 21: 448- 
457, 1912. 

40 Cf. the notices in Gian Girolamo Gradenigo, Lettera 
intorno agli Italiani che seppero di greco (abbr. title), 
Venice, 1743, and Ragionamento istorico-critico intorno 
alla letteratura greco-italiana, Brescia, 1759; also Petrus 
Cannetus and Laurentius Mehus, Ambrosit Traversarii 
... latinae epistolée, 1: ccxvu-xvut, Florence, 1759, 
and Chas. Gidel, Nouvelles études sur la littérature 
grecque moderne, 234-235, Paris, 1878. 
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Latin, and to have written commentaries on, 
Aristotle’s Topics, Prior and Posterior Analytics, 
and the Elenchi, ‘although an older translation of 
these books was available” ** (presumably that of 
Boethius). Although we know very little about 
James of Venice, Haskins has noted, with good 
reason, “that James can be singled out as the first 
scholar of the twelfth century who brought the 
New Logic of Aristotle afresh to the attention of 
Latin Europe.” ** The third Italian scholar pres- 
ent at the disputation of 1136 was the learned Moses 
of Bergamo concerning whom we now have a 
fair knowledge. Besides the translation of a Greek 
theological work and a small treatise on Greek 
nouns in -np (as xapaxrnp), Moses of Bergamo 
wrote a poem on his native city. The poem is 
called Pergaminus, and maintains some literary 
skill through 372 rhyming Latin hexameters. 
Moses appears also to be the author of an E.x- 
positio of the Greek words in St. Jerome’s biblical 
prefaces. A Latin poet, a Greek grammarian and 
translator, Moses of Bergamo was also a collector 
of Greek manuscripts.** 

An envoy who was sent by the German Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa on two missions to Con- 
stantinople, one before 1177 and the other in 
1179, expressed the hope in a work De diversitate 
nature et persone, “on the difference between na- 
ture and person,” that there might be found in the 
corpus of Greek patristic theology itself support 
for certain western doctrines on the Trinity: 


And since from Greek sources all the Latin dis- 
ciplines have been derived, I have sought by my 
prayers that, with God’s grace assisting, I might merit 
the wisdom of Greece to achieve the resolution of our 


41 According to the later recensions of Robert de 
Torigni’s chronicle, prepared by the author himself 
(Cronica, ad ann. 1128, in MGH., SS., 6: 489, Hanover, 
1849 ; ed. Léopold Delisle, Chronique de Robt. de Torigni 
1: 177, Rouen, 1872): “Iacobus clericus de Venecia 
transtulit de greco in latinum quosdam libros Aristotilis 
et commentatus est: scilicet Topica, Analyticos Priores 
et Posteriores, et Elencos, quamvis antiquior translatio 
super eosdem libros haberetur.” 

42 Haskins, Stud. hist. med. science, 144-145, 227-232. 
James was a canonist; he may have been of Greek extrac- 
tion; see L. Minio-Paluello, Jacobus Veneticus Grecus, 
Traditio 8: 265-304, 1952. 

43 Haskins, Stud. hist. med. science, 197-206. Moses 
of Bergamo lost all his Greek MSS., collected by dint 
of great effort and at a cost of three pounds of gold, in 
an otherwise unrecorded fire in the Venetian quarter in 
Constantinople about 1129 (Mario Lupi and Giuseppe 
Ronchetti, eds., Codex diplomaticus civitatis et ecclesiae 
Bergomatis 2: 951, Bergamo, 1799): “Combusti sunt 
igitur omnes libri greci quos multo dudum labore con- 
quisiveram precii trium librarum auri...”’ (as Moses 
wrote his brother Peter in Bergamo). 
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controversies, if this can be done in any way by [the 
presentation of] irrefragable authorities. ... [At this 
point our author praises the work of Hugo Eterianus, 
whom he had met in Constantinople and encouraged 
in the production of his theological treatises,|] against 
the opinion of modern Greeks concerning the proces- 
sion of the Holy Spirit from the Father and the Son. 
... Therefore I shall not cease to give as great thanks 
as I can to the goodness of God for having deigned 
to bring thus to an end my long anxieties and appre- 
hension, so that I must now agree with Cyril of 
Alexandria and John of Damascus that person and 
nature are not the same, and with Basil the Great and 
Gregory [of Nazianzus] the Theologian that the 
properties of persons [in hypostatic union], the per- 
sons, and essence are also not the same. . . . Finally, 
since it has escaped the Latins with how much clarity 
the wisdom of the Greeks speaks upon these matters, 
I have thought it worthwhile to call to public atten- 
tion that I have learned, with God’s help, from their 
Orthodox doctors how manifest they make it that he 
has not strayed from the pathway of truth—indeed it 
is his rivals who have wandered off in clouds of 
ignorance and have labored in vain to refute him— 
whom we can see to have been buttressed by the lofty 
and unshakeable columns of Greece. . . .*4 

44 Univ. of Cambridge, MS. li. IV. 27, ff. 129-130v: 
see A catalogue of the manuscripts preserved in the li- 
brary of the University of Cambridge 3: no. 1824, pp. 
464-465, 1858 (where the work is wrongly attributed to 
Anselm of Havelberg); Latin text in Haskins, Stud. 
hist. med. science, 210-211: “Et quoniam ex Grecorum 
fontibus omnes Latinorum discipline profluxerunt, preci- 
bus meis adieci ut eius opitulante gratia, si quo modo 
fieri posset, per auctoritates irrefragabiles sapientiam 
Grecie nostrarum dissensionum decisionem aliquando con- 
sequi mererer. .. . . contra modernorum Grecorum 
opinionem de Spiritus Sancti processione de Patre et 
Filio. ... Gratias ergo quantas potero pietati divine 
agere non cessabo que longis suspiriis et sollicitudini mee 
finem hunc facere dignata est, ut iam cum Cirillo Alex- 
andrino sentire debeam et Johanne Damasceno non idem 
esse personam et naturam, cumque magno Basilio et 
Gregorio theologo non idem esse personales proprietates, 
personas et essentiam.” Concerning the personales pro- 
prietates sive hypostaticae, see Hugo Eterianus, De hae- 
resibus Graecorum [De sancto et immortali Deo], passim, 
esp. 1, 12 (PL 201: 251-252), m1, 3 (ibid., 281-282), and 
ut, 2 (ibid., 341-342). The theological background is 
sufficiently important to justify a note. Diodorus, bishop 
of Tarsus (378-394), following to some extent the ideas 
advanced by Paul of Samosata more than a century be- 
fore him, believed that the divine and human natures of 
Christ were in a moral rather than essential union: at 
birth Jesus was human only, incarnation being the in- 
dwelling (évoixnois) of the Logos (“Word”) in the per- 
fect man Jesus, but the being or essence (oicia) of the 
Son of God was not that of the Son of David although 
the perfection of the latter made the moral union pos- 
sible (i.e. “God dwelt with Jesus”). This is all pretty 
much the old heresy of Adoptianism, that the man Jesus 
became divine by adoption into the Godhead. When the 
famous Theodore of Mopsuestia followed Diodorus in 
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If our theological debt to Greece has been ac- 
knowledged in modern times with less turgid 
eloquence, it was not acknowledged in the twelfth 
century with more sincerity. Our imperial envoy 
expresses admiration in his preface for the Pisan 
Hugo Eterianus, litteris grecis et latinis peritis- 
simus, one of the chief opponents of the Greek 
thought and the Greek theologians of his day. 
Hugo’s brother, Leo Tuscus, whom we always 
find in the closest association with him, was for 
years an official Latin interpreter at the Byzantine 
court. Their nephew, Fabricius, who aided Hugo 
in his literary works, lived with them in the Pisan 
colony in Constantinople. Hugo arrived in the 
Greek capital some time before 1166 (but doubt- 
less later than his brother). This is made clear 
by a letter which Hugo wrote after the death, on 
2 December of this year, of a fellow Pisan named 
Signoretto, who had long been a resident of Con- 
stantinople. In this letter Hugo informs the con- 
suls of Pisa that Signoretto “has migrated to God,” 
and has been buried in the church of St. John the 
Baptist outside the walls of Constantinople. Hugo 
also sends the city fathers Signoretto’s Latin 
epitaph written in atrocious elegiacs. 


Giuseppe 
Muller dates this letter 1166, 


which troubled 


the view that Christ was a man who, by perfection at 
birth, became God, the orthodox Athanasian view that 
Christ was God who became man was in jeopardy. 
Nestorius, the patriarch of Constantinople (428-431), 
followed to some extent the views of Theodore, and 
was said by his contemporaries to separate Christ’s hu- 
man from his divine nature, thus producing the dyo- 
physitic heresy called “Nestorianism.” The reaction 
against Nestorianism was the heresy of Monophysitism, 
that Christ had in effect one nature (udvn diors) since his 
human was absorbed in his divine nature. 

In the quoted text our author, undoubtedly instructed 
by Hugo Eterianus, to whom we turn our attention next, 
alludes to the doctrine of “hypostatic union” (évroaracia), 
i.e. the essential, not merely moral, union of the divine 
and human natures in the one person or hypostasis of 
Christ. This doctrine had been intended to reconcile the 
moderate Monophysites with the Orthodox in the earlier 
sixth century when it was apparently first proposed by 
Leontius of Byzantium, a monk of the laura of St. Sabas 
in Palestine. 

The bibliography is too great for close documentation 
here, but on Leontius, see Karl Krumbacher, Gesch. d. 
bysant. Litteratur, 54-56, 2 ed., Munich, 1897, and on his 
doctrine, cf. the brief notice in Geo. Every, The Byzan- 
tine Patriarchate, 62-63, London, 1947. The twelfth- 
century Latin theologians seem singularly well informed 
on Greek theological subtleties, but I should not wish 
myself to have to vouch for the complete accuracy and 
orthodoxy of s»me of the statements of Hugo Eterianus 
in his De haeresibus Graecorum, although the work won 
the approval of both Pope Alexander III and Pope Lu- 
cius III (on which see below). 
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Haskins a little, because the text of Signoretto’s 
“epitaph there cited clearly gives 1176.” *® Much 
clearer, however, than the date of Signoretto’s 
epitaph is Hugo’s reference to the Emperor Man- 
uel Comnenus’ Hungarian expedition of 1165 as a 
recent event (... ab wungrica imperator pro- 
fectione reversus est).*° 

Although the intellectual historian may think 
of Hugo chiefly as a theologian,*’ his letter of 
1166 shows him to be a quick-witted man of af- 
fairs, at least according to his own account. His 
letter is full of the problem of securing Signoretto’s 
considerable estate in Constantinople, against the 
insistent demands of the imperial tax collector 
(exactor), for the Pisan churches and charities 
for which Signoretto had intended his property. 
The disposition of Signoretto’s property was much 
complicated by his status as a Latin “burgess,” 
granted a permanent landing, in Constantinople, a 
status which the Emperor Manuel had quite rightly 
imposed upon long-resident members of the large 
Latin colonies in his capital whereby they became 
subject to the common law of the Empire.“* We 


may also be sure that Hugo would have been a 


45 Haskins, Stud. hist. med. science, p. 214, n. 127. 

46 Hugo Eterianus’ letter of 1166 addressed to the 
Pisan consuls is given in Giuseppe Miller, ed. Docu- 
menti sulle relazioni delle citta toscane coll’ Oriente 
cristiano e coi Turchi, doc. x, pp. 11-13, Florence, 1879 
(ref. to Manuel’s Hurigarian expedition on p. 12). For 
the expedition itself see John Cinnamus, Historiae, v, 
16-17 (Bonn, 245-249), and Nicetas Choniates, De Man- 
uele Comneno, tv, 1-2 ff. (Bonn, 167 ff.). Cf. Chalan- 
don, Les Comnéne 2: 481-486; G. Ostrogorsky, Gesch. 
d. byszant. Staates, 274-275, Munich, 1940; and Chas. 
Diehl ct al., L’Europe orientale de 1081 a 1453, 62-63, 
Paris, 1945. 

I think that the last two lines which troubled Haskins 
in Signoretto’s epitaph should be as follows (reading 
necem for the decem which makes a mere jumble) : 


Annos post necem bene centum milleque signo, 
Cum sex mox decies sex quoque connumeres annos. 


This does mean 1166, but since these lines are supposed 
to comprise an elegiac couplet (and the versification of 
the first half dozen couplets is almost tolerable), they 
are so defective metrically as to arouse suspicion of the 
accuracy of Hugo Eterianus’ transcription or of that 
of some scribe. 

47 Sometime before 1173 Hugo wrote, at the request 
of the clergy in Pisa, a Liber de regressu animarum ab 
inferis or De anima corpore iam exuta (PL 201: cols. 
167-226). 

48 Miller, Documenti, 12: “. .. Signorectus itaque, 
clarissimus quondam [Pisa]nus civis, nunc vero bur- 
gensis invicti principis Manuel[is] factus....”’ On the 
status of burgensis (Bovpyéows), to which I shall return 
in my history of Athens in the Middle Ages, see John 
Cinnamus, Hist., v1, 10 (Bonn, 282). 
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more effective executor of Signoretto’s estate had 
he not already been held up to some opprobrium in 
Constantinople, as he indicates, for his well-known 
anti-Greek theological views. Hugo had op- 
posed himself for some time to the views of the 
distinguished Greek theologian and controversial- 
ist, Nicholas of Methone, with whom he held a 
disputation contained in an apparently still un- 
published manuscript in Brescia.*° Of Hugo’s in- 
dustry and of the excellence of his Greek there can 
be no doubt.®° 

In 1177 Hugo sent Pope Alexander III a copy 
of his book De haeresibus Graecorum, in which he 
refuted heretical Greek opinion on the procession 
of the Holy Spirit, for which the Pope thanked 
him on 13 November, and urged him “ut, sicut 
pro Deo et pro devotione Ecclesiae praescriptum 
librum composuisti, ita quoque carissimum in 


Christo filium nostrum illustrem et gloriosum Con- 


stantinopolitanum Imperatorem ad devotionem et 
reverentiam sacrosanctae Romanae Ecclesiae ex- 
hibendam et ad unitatem ipsius diligentius provo- 
ces... .”°! Hugo had spent long years in Con- 


49 For eight published works of Nicholas of Methone, 
see A. Demetrakopoulos, 'ExxAnovagrixy Bi8dco9pxn, 199-380, 
Leipzig, 1866, with Latin versions in Nicolai Methonae 
episcopi Orationes duae, Leipzig, 1865. For the still 
unpublished disputation of Nicholas in the Biblioteca 
Comunale Queriniana in Brescia (cod. A IV 3, dated 
1449), see E. Martini, Catalogo di manoscritti greci 
esistenti nelle biblioteche italiane 1, pt. 2: 251, Milan, 
1893, noted by Albert Ehrhard, Byz. Zeitschr. 6: 411- 
412, 1897. Nicholas was an old controversialist of the 
Latins, having attacked Anselm of Havelberg as early 
as 1136; he was a very important theologian; see the 
studies by Johannes Draseke, Zu Nikolaos von Methone, 
Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch. 9: 405-431, 1888; ibid. 21: 
174 ff., 1901; and Byz. Zeitschr. 1: 438-478, 1892. 

50 The Pisan clergy wrote to their fellow citizen in 
terms of high praise: “Carissimo, prudentissimo Hugoni, 
tam graeca quam latina lingua eliminate instructo, uni- 
versus clerus Pisanus salutem. Prudentiae tuae ac mirae 
scientiae fama veluti solis iubar, universum prope orbem 
terrarum in dies magis magisque spargitur,” etc. (quoted 
in Miller, Documenti, 384). Cf. the reference to “Ma- 
gister Hugo Etherianus..., vir utique sapiens, et 
peritus in utraque lingua” in the Extracta ex dictis Ma- 
gistri Hugonis Aetheriani, in Maxima bibliotheca vete- 
rum patrum 27: 618D, Lyon, 1677. 

51 Phil. Jaffé, Regesta pontificum Romanorum, eds. S. 
Loewenfeld, F. Kaltenbrunner et al., 2: no. 12957, p. 315, 
Leipzig, 1888; text of papal letter in Cesare Baronio, 
Annales ecclesiastici, ad ann. 1177, in vol. 19: 452, Lucca, 
1746, and in J.-P. Migne, PL 200: col. 1154. The work 
thus sent to Pope Alexander III (also called the De 
sancto et immortali Deo and De processione Spiritus 
Sancti) is printed in PL 202: cols. 227-396; it begins 
with a quotation from Plato’s second epistle Ad Diony- 
sium, make? frequent reference to Aristotle, and was also 
prepared in’a Greek version, which provoked a reply in 
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stantinople in the preparation of this work, he in- 
forms us, seeking the testimonies of the holy 
fathers of the Church (sanctorum Ecclesiae pas- 
torum testimonia, Constantinopoli multo tempore 
quaesita. . .).°* His treatise shows a very good 
knowledge of the Greek fathers, Gregory Thau- 
maturgus, Athanasius, Basil the Great, John 
Chrysostom, Epiphanius of Cyprus, Cyril of 
Alexandria, John of Damascus, and others, and 
also of the views of certain contemporaries such 
as his old adversary Nicholas of Methone, whom 
he attacks throughout this work, as well as the 
famous Theophylact of Bulgaria.** In Hugo’s 
tract there are frequent references to the late ninth- 
century writer, Nicetas of Paphlagonia, the author 
of that life of the Patriarch Ignatius,®°* which is 
the chief source of the “anti-Photian legend” which 
of late vears Fr. Francis Dvornik has labored so 
hard to dispel. In fact Hugo is the first person 
in the Latin tradition to show any knowledge of 
Nicetas, and his De haeresibus Graecorum sur- 
vives in so many manuscripts that we may assume 
the work was widely read and highly influential,®* 


Greek at the beginning of the thirteenth century (pub- 
lished by the Archimandrite Arsenii in 1892 from a Mos- 
cow MS., no. 368, of the fourteenth century), wrongly 
attributed by A. Demetrakopoulos (Leipzig, 1865) to 
Nicholas of Methone, who died about 1160 (from the 
notice by Ed. Kurtz, in Bys. Zeitschr. 4: 370, 1895). 
The name of Hugo’s second Greek critic remains un- 
known. 

52 Hugo Eterianus, De haeresibus Graecorum, praef., 
in PL 202: 234AB. 

53 Cf. ibid., 11, 13 (PL 202: 309). 

54 Nic. Paph., Vita Ignatii, in J. D. Mansi, Concilia 
16: cols. 209-292, 1771, and Migne, PG 105: cols. 487- 
574. 

55 For the number of MSS., cf. Haskins, Stud. hist. 
med. science, 214, n. 121. Fr. Francis Dvornik, The 
Photian Schism, 349, Cambridge, 1948, seems to under- 
estimate the influence of Hugo and Leo Tuscus upon 
their western contemporaries and successors. The Tus- 
can brothers were rather puzzled and concerned about 
the problem of the oecumenicity of the fourth (Ignatian) 
Council of Constantinople (869-870), which had cou 
demned Photius and had been itself rejected by Pope 
John VIII in 880, when the Roman and Constantinopoli- 
tan sees became reconciled, after Photius’ second eleva- 
tion to the patriarchal throne (cf. the Extracta ex dictis 
Magistri Hugonis Aetheriani, in Maxima bibliotheca 
veterum patrum 16: 613FG, 614DE). Fr. Dvornik has 
unraveled the fascinating history of the anti-Photian 
council of 869-870 which was not recognized as oecu- 
menical in the West until the very close of the eleventh 
century; by this time a renewed schism had long ob- 
tained between Rome and Constantinople (in fact since 
the year 1009), and the council of 869-870 now became, 
almost accidentally, recognized as oecumenical in the 
West, owing to the incorporation, into the Latin canon- 
law collections, of certain of its canons which were very 
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playing its part doubtless in the long drama in 
which the Patriarch Ignatius was to emerge the 
hero and Photius the villain. Hugo mentions 
Photius a number of times and attacks his memory 
vigorously. It was apparently Hugo, or more 
likely his brother Leo Tuscus, who put together a 
collection of extracts from his works containing at- 
tacks upon the Greeks for their doctrinal errors, 
evil anc immoral practices, blasphemies, failures of 
discipline, and general misunderstanding of the 
Greek patristic tradition itself.*° 

By the close of the decade of the seventies, 
however, Hugo Eterianus appears to have tired of 
the life and strife of the Byzantine capital and re- 
turned to Italy, apparently summoned home to 
receive at the papal court the rewards which his 
vigorous advocacy of the filioque clause had earned 
him. At any rate, we have Pope Lucius III’s 
own testimony that he promoted Hugo with un- 
heard of rapidity, through minor orders, to the 
diaconate, and then promptly appointed him car- 
dinal deacon of St. Angelo. But Hugo did not 
long enjoy his new dignity, for on 7 December, 
1182, Pope Lucius wrote sadly to Leo Tuscus in 
Constantinople of his brother’s death, and of his 
burial in St. Paul’s in Rome. His Holiness 
lamented the conclusion of this career so distin- 
guished by litteratura et honestas.™* 

Leo Tuscus, on the other hand, seems never to 
have returned to Italy. Leo had been a Latin in- 
terpreter ‘to the Emperor Manuel Comnenus at 
least from 1166;°* Manuel died in September 
1180, of course, but Pope Lucius’ letter of Decem- 
ber, 1182, would seem to indicate that Leo Tuscus 
had stayed on in Constantinople, to serve Manuel’s 


useful to the Gregorian reformers. Once the council of 
869-870 became the Eighth Oecumenical Council, the 
way had been well prepared for the western “legend” of 
the second Photian schism (according to Dvornik, Pho- 
tian Schism, passim, esp. 309-349). Undoubtedly Hugo 
Eterianus’ use of Nicetas of Paphlagonia and his attack 
upon Photius in his book De haeresibus Graecorum made 
also some contribution to the spread of this legend in 
the West. 

56 Maxima bibliotheca veterum patrum 17: 608-619, 
Lyon, 1677; Migne, PG 140: 541 ff.; R. Lechat, La 
Patristique grecque chez un théologien latin du XII°* 
siécle, Hugues Ethérien, in Mélanges d’histoire offerts a 
Charles Moeller (= Recueil de travaux de l’Université 
de Louvain, fasc. 40, 1914) 1: 492 ff.; Jos. Hergenrdéther, 
Photius 3: 175-176, 833 ff., Regensburg, 1869; Dvornik, 
Photian Schism, 346-349. 

57 Miller, Documenti, doc. xx1, pp. 2425; 
Loewenfeld, Regesta 2: no. 14712, p. 444. 

58 Miller, Documenti, doc. x, p. 13 (Hugo's letter to 
the Pisan consuls): “. . . invicti principis egregius in- 
terpres, magister Leo. . . .” 
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widow, Maria of Antioch, her young son, Alexius 
II Comnenus, and possibly Andronicus himself, 
already planning his bloody usurpation of the 
throne. Leo Tuscus thus must have survived the 
massacre of the Latins in Constantinople in May, 
1182. Pope Lucius speaks of these terrible events 
at some length in his letter to Leo, informing him 
that he plans to send Leo’s nephew Fabricius, who 
had entered the papal service after Hugo’s return 
to Italy, to Constantinople to prepare a report 
for the Curia on the increasingly troubled affairs 
of the Byzantine empire : 


Since moreover we are sending to the imperial 
court our beloved son, Master Fabricius, your nephew, 
[now] of our household, whom we hold very dear and 
close for his knowledge, for an investigation of those 
things which are said to have happened recently in 
the royal city—unless it should seem superfluous and 
vain to commend the intestines to the stomach, we 
should have thought that he was to be recommended 
to you with [the customary] solicitation in order the 
more quickly to fulfill his assignment; but he seems 
to require no extensive introduction whom natural 
affection and our own intercession commend [to you]. 
In any event we do ask and caution your excellency 
by apostolic letter that you take care to send us a 
true report, in some detail, both of the uprising which 
is said to have occurred in that city, as well as of the 
state of the emperor, the empress, and the empire 
itself, together with other matters about which you 
may feel we should be informed.*® 


Leo Tuscus was a translator, like his brother 
Hugo, whom he had assisted and encouraged dur- 
ing the years of their residence together in Con- 
stantinople.® Leo rendered into Latin the Greek 
liturgy of St. John Chrysostom and the Greek 
dreambook (Oneirocriticon) of Ahmed ibn Sirin, 
the latter of which Haskins has shown was done in 


1176." 


59 Ep. Lucti Papae III ad Leonem Tuscum, in Miller, 
Documenti, doc. xx1, p. 25, dated at Velletri on 7 De- 
cember, 1182. For the sources relating to the massacre 
of the Latins in Constantinople in 1182, see ibid., 418 ff. 

60 Hugo Eterianus, De haeresibus Graecorum, 1, 20 
(PL 202: 274): “. .. [Leo dilectus frater], qui est in- 
genii mei acumen, huiusque suscepti laboris incentivum. 

.” The full text is very interesting, as Miller, Docu- 
mentt, 384, also felt. 

61 See in general [Aug. Fabroni], Memorie storiche di 
pin illustri Pisani 2: 159-163, and vol. 4: 151-153, cited 
by Miiller, Documenti, 385; Haskins, Stud. hist. med. 
science, 215-218; Thorndike, Magic and experimental 
science 2: 292-293, 300. Leo Tuscus also wrote an im- 
portant work De haeresibus et praevaricationibus Grae- 
corum, of which a complete copy exists in the Biblioteca 
Colombina in Seville (MS. 5. 1. 24, fols. 78-88); Fr. 
Antoine Dondaine has given us some description of its 
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Mention may also be made of Paschalis Ro- 
manus, who is said to have composed a dream- 
book called the Liber thesauri occulti in Con- 
stantinople in 1165, and of a Latin oculist named 
Zacharias, who studied medicine in Constantinople 
in the time of Manuel Comnenus, and who put 
together from Greek sources a manual on the af- 
flictions of the eye.** On 27 September, 1177, 
Pope Alexander III appears to have sent his 
friend and physician, Master Philip, off on an 
arduous journey to deliver a letter to Prester 
John, illustris et magnificus Indorum rex ; Master 
Philip was to instruct Prester John in the details 
of the Christian faith which the legendary king was 
believed already to have embraced. The pope’s 
letter was written in Venice, whence Master 
Philip presumably made his way into the Levant, 
and one can only hope that he was supplied with a 
more precise address for Prester John than mod- 
ern scholars have been able to discover.** 

The history of Sicilian and North-Italian re- 
lations with Constantinople during the twelfth 
century is both interesting and important. Most 
of the Latin scholars and diplomats of this period 
who went to the Greek capital were very serious 
and intense. If the Byzantines exercised a strong 


influence upon them, they also reacted against 


many aspects of the civilization of Byzantium, 
which was both luxurious and impoverished, gay 
and somber. The great days of political and 
military vitality were gone, and the Byzantines 
were themselves beginning to live on dreams of 
their past grandeur. Social types now appeared 
in Constantinople strangely reminiscent of Italian 
society in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
The very model of the impoverished sycophantic 
intellectual, unhappily common in the world of 
Italian humanism, is supplied in twelfth-century 
Byzantium by those able, conceited, and_ pitiful 
figures, Theodore Prodromus and John Tzetzes. 
As decades and generations passec, the Italians 
came to feel thoroughly at home in Byzantium, and 
increasing numbers of Greeks found their way into 
Italy. 

contents in a recent study (Archivum Fratrum Praedi- 
catorum 21: 352-353, note 10, and 364-369, Rome, 1951). 

62 Haskins, Stud. hist. med. science, 218-222, and 
Stud. med. culture, 165-169. 

63 Alex. Papae III epistulae, xtvut, in J. D. Mansi, 
Concilia 21: cols. 907-908, Venice, 1776; PL 200: 1148; 
Jaffé-Loewenfeld, Regesta 2: no. 12942, pp. 314-315, 
with refs. The last historian of Prester John is also 
sympathetic toward Master Philip’s predicament (Chas. 
E. Nowell, The historical Prester John, Speculum 28: 
444-445, 1953). 


BYZANTIUM AND THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 


3. COMMERCIAL, CULTURAL, AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL RELATIONS 


As Byzantium had faced, in the decline of the 
eleventh century, new enemies in both the West 
and the East, such as the Normans, Patzinaks, Sel- 
juks, and others, the government had inevitably 
sought alliances with the growing commercial 
states in Italy, especially with Venice. When in 
the year 992, however, still in the great era of 
Byzantine strength and prestige, Basil II Bul- 
garoctonus had granted the Venetians certain 
profitable trading privileges, the concession had 
been made in the form of an imperial “precept,” 
which also imposed heavy obligations upon the 
Venetians as Byzantine subjects. The grant was a 
“precept,” not a pact: the Venetians were not con- 
tracting parties to an agreement. Basil II had 
merely bestowed certain favors upon them and 
demanded certain duties, especially of naval as- 
sistance, from them, Although the grant of 992 is 
the first extant concession of trading rights made 
by the Byzantine government to the Venetians, 
the latter had been frequenting Constantinople for 
more than a century, perhaps from the old days of 
Basil I the Macedonian, for the text of the grant 
of 992 refers to the “antiquity” of the customs 
under which the Venetians had traded in the 
capital."| From these early days there were Vene- 
tians who spoke Greek and doubtless read it. 

In May, 1082, hard pressed by the Normans, 
and with other enemies on the horizon, Alexius I 
Comnenus had rewarded his Venetian allies with 
a well-known grant of trading privileges extended 
in omnes partes Romanie, with free dccess to a 
long list of specified Byzantine ports and trading 
centers. The Venetians received similar con- 
cessions, or rather renewals of the grant of 1082, 
in 1126, 1147, and 1148; the Pisans received 
grants in 1111, 1136, and 1155, the thriving period 
of the great Pisan quarter, where the famous dis- 
putation of 1136 was held. The Genoese received 
grants in 1155 and 1169.2. Such in very brief is 
the commercial background to the appearance in 
Constantinople of Peter Chrysolanus, Anselm of 


1G. L. Fr. Tafel and G. M. Thomas, Urkunden sur 
alteren Handels- und Staatsgeschichte der Republik 
Venedig 1: doc. xvu, p. 38, Vienna, 1856: “. . . secun- 
dum quod ab antiquo fuit consuetudo. ...” (This docu- 
ment is wrongly dated 991 in Tafel and Thomas. ) 

2 The texts of all these grants may be found in Tafel 
and Thomas, Urkunden, and brief summaries or regesta, 
with some indication of the modern bibliography, in 
Franz Délger, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des ost- 
rémischen Reiches, pt. 2, Munich and Berlin, 1925. 
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Havelberg, James of Venice, Burgundio of Pisa, 
Moses of Bergamo, and those learned Pisans, 
Hugo Eterianus and Leo Tuscus. 

All these imperial chrysobulls granting trading 
rights in Constantinople and in other parts of the 
empire took the form of “precepts,” revocable at 
the will of the emperor, down to the year 1187 
when the Emperor Isaac I] Angelus was finally 
forced to make a pact or convention with the Vene- 
tians more or less as equals, and recognized in this 
pact the many privileges they had received from 
past emperors. In 1187 the Venetians were con- 
tracting parties to the agreement, which was re- 
newed in 1198 with Alexius III. The great days 
were over for Byzantium; lofty concessions and 
dictated controls were no longer possible, as John 
Comnenus had already found out when upon his 
accession to the throne in 1118 he had vainly tried 
not to renew the Venetian privileges. The Vene- 
tians harried Byzantine ports and islands in the 
eastern Mediterranean so mercilessly that even the 
stalwart John was forced to give way in 1126. 
The pacts of 1187 and 1198 were the final sym- 
bols of Byzantine weakness, and only a half dozen 
years after the latter pact the Fourth Crusaders 
entered Constantinople (1203-1204). 

Although the Byzantines had been best off in the 
old days when Byzantium was what Jules Nicole 
called a “paradise of monopoly,” it is of course 
easily possible to exaggerate the extent of the 
control exercised by the Byzantine government 
over agriculture and trade and industry. Un- 
doubtedly, too, political considerations took prece- 
dence over those of an economic nature. It re- 
mains true, nevertheless, that industrial techniques 
were carefully guarded for the most part, and it 
is only reasonable to assume that this was done to 
preserve an economic advantage. Silks, linens, 
cottons, and leather goods, enamels, carved ivories, 
jewelry, and other products of Byzantine religious 
and secular art, dyes and drugs, glass, metal ware, 
pottery, and furniture, and many other products 
besides Greek fire, armaments, and naval equip- 
ment were manufactured under the closest sur- 
veillance, often in imperial factories. The Byzan- 
tines were anxious not to export valuable indus- 
trial knowledge and techniques, and during their 
strong periods they could keep them at home and 
keep them secret. Some scholars believe that the 


Moslem North-African carraques, or harraqas, 
which appeared in Sicilian waters in the year 835 
were equipped with Greek fire; there is some 
reason to doubt whether the harraqas were in fact 
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incendiary vessels; but if they were, it would ap- 
pear that Greek fire remained a Byzantine secret 
for little more than a century and a half.* But it 
was a secret well worth preserving, and in any 
event incendiary vessels did not become standard 
equipment among the Moslems. In the middle 
of the ninth century Leo the Mathematician is said 
to have devised a dozen different telegraphic mes- 
sages to warn of Moslem attack on the south- 
eastern frontier which could be flashed by hill-top 
beacons from the height of Loulon in northern 
Cilicia across the northwest diagonal of Asia 
Minor to the Pharos in the imperial palace in 
Constantinople.*| Leo was an important person 
in Constantinople. The Caliph Mamun is said 
by the Byzantine chroniclers to have offered the 
Emperor Theophilus eternal peace and 2,000 
pounds of gold if he would allow Leo the Mathe- 
matician to reside in Baghdad for a short period: 
“But Theophilus replied,” as we are informed in 
the Continuation of Theophanes, “that it was ir- 
rational to give away one’s own advantages to 
others and thus to make available to the world at 
large that knowledge of science for which the 
Greek race is both admired and praised beyond all 
others, and so he withheld his assent.” *® Bury is 
thus quite right in depicting Theophilus as “‘treat- 
ing science as if it were a secret to be guarded like 
the manufacture of Greek fire, deeming it bad 
policy to enlighten the barbarians.” * The desire 
to prevent access, by potential enemies, to scientific 
secrets and personnel is a phenomenon not en- 
tirely unfamiliar to our own society. 

The Byzantines thus sought to keep within the 
empire both intelligence and industry. This was 
a wise policy, for, as the British have learned in the 
last two or three generations, industry, even mod- 
ern heavy industry, has a tendency to export it- 
self, and industry could export itself much more 
easily in ancient and medieval times. Under such 


3 Cf. A. A. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, eds. H. 
Grégoire and M. Canard, 1: 132-133, Brussels, 1935, 
with references, and Michele Amari, Storia det Musul- 
mani di Sicilia, 2nd ed. by C. A. Nallino, 1: 434-436, 
Catania, 1933. 

4 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De cerimoniis, 1, ap- 
pend. (Bonn, 1: 492); Theophanes Continuatus, 1v, 35 
(Bonn, 197), repeated in George Cedrenus (Bonn, 2: 
174) ; and cf. J. B. Bury, History of the Eastern Roman 
empire, 246-248, London, 1912. 

5 Theophanes Continuatus, tv, 27 (Bonn, 185-192): 
“Gdr’ 6 Ocddiros avraroxpivas kal &doyov 76 olkeiov doivat 
érépos xaddov kal thy Tav byvrwy yvGow exdorov moijoat Tots 
vec, 5’ Hs 7d tev ‘Pwuaiwy yevos Oavpaterai re xal riparac 
mwapa waow, éxeivy [i.e. Mamun] pév obx éwévevoe. . . .”” 


6 Bury, op. cit., 437-438. 
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conditions the original exporter finds that he 
creates his most serious competitors in his best 
customers! The pottery- and lamp-makers and 
wine-growers of second-century Italy exported not 
only their products, but also their workers and 
techniques to Gaul, North Africa, and elsewhere, 
finding that their customers had become their 
pupils. The pupils finally became the masters 
when they took over the markets. It required a 
long time for anything like this to happen in 
Byzantium, and when it did, the form it took was 
enormously important for the whole Mediterranean 
area and for the later history of Europe. 

It was the Italian city-states which finally took 
over most of the industrial techniques and made 
themselves masters also of the great commerce of 
Byzantium. Eustathius of Thessalonica informs 
us that in 1180 there were more than 60,000 Latins 
in Constantinople.*. Despite the massacre of May, 
‘1182, concerning which we have noted Pope 
Lucius III's inquiry to Leo Tuscus, the Latin pre- 
dominance could not be broken. The Latins 
merely protected themselves thereafter, and took 


their revenge in the Fourth Crusade. The rise 


to wealth and power of the Italian city-states from 
the eleventh century to the fourteenth is inextric- 
ably bound up with these usurpations of knowledge 


and wealth from Byzantium. The Italians were 
thus the economic as well as the cultural heirs of 
Byzantium, and if they assimilated their cultural 
legacy rather slowly, they did so surely. 


II 


In 1203-1204 the Fourth Crusaders established 
five important Latin states in what had been 
Byzantine imperial territory: (1) the Latin em- 
pire of Constantinople (1204-1261) ; (2) the Latin 
kingdom of Thessalonica (1204-1224); (3) the 
principality of Achaea (1204-1432) ; (4) the lord- 
ship and duchy of Athens (1204-1456); and 
(5) the Venetian duchy of Naxos (1205-1566). 
Many lesser margraviates, counties, and baronies 
were dependent upo.u these major establishments, 
and Latin lords survived in certain of the Aegean 
islands until the seventeenth century. At the be- 
ginning of the year 1205 the first Latin emperor 
of Constantinople, Baldwin, asked Pope Innocent 
III to try to persuade masters of the University 
of Paris “to go to Greece, there to reform the study 


7 Eustathius Thessalon., De Thessalonica a_ Latinis 
capta, 28, ed. G. L. Fr. Tafel, Eustathii Thessalon. 
opuscula, 275, 1832; ed. Imm. Bekker (after Tafel), 
394, Bonn, 1842; J.-P. Migne, PG 136, 33D. 
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of literature.” The Pope wrote the masters and 
students of the University that “it would be no 
source of hardship for many of you to go to a land 
abounding in silver and gold and gems, well sup- 
plied with grain, wine, and oil, and rich in great 
quantities of all good things.” § Although the Pope 
assured them that their spiritual rewards would 
even surpass their temporal gains—if they would 
but serve in Greece “to the honor and glory of 
Him, from Whom is the gift of all knowledge”— 
the masters and scholars of the University of Paris 
still preferred the Seine to the Bosporus and the 
Ilissus.® 

The months which followed the conquest of 
Constantinople by the Fourth Crusaders held out 
the hope of a religious union of Greeks and Latins 
to match the new Graeco-Latin state established 
on the shores of the Bosporus. If the Latins had 
conquered the Greeks in the political sphere, could 
they not do so in religion also? Pope Innocent 
III’s legate was the wise and diplomatic Cardinal 
Benedict of Santa Susanna, whose efforts were 
intelligently supported both by the great Latin 
Emperor Henry of Hainaut (1206-1216) and 
by the Venetian podesta, Marino Zeno in Con- 
stantinople. The Cardinal Benedict tried, by per- 
suasion rather than by force, to prevail over Greek 
scruples relating to the procession of the Holy 
Spirit from the Son as well as the Father, the 
doctrine of papal supremacy, the use of unleavened 
bread (azyma) in the mass, and the marriage of 
priests. Already in 1205, on his way to the East, 
Benedict had stopped at Athens, where the famous 
metropolitan, Michael Choniates, had discussed 
these problems with him, and indeed had followed 
him to Thessalonica to continue the discussions. 
The talks had failed, of course, for the Greek 


8Innocent III, Epp., vir, 70-71 (PL 215: 636-638) ; 
Aug. Potthast, Regesta pontificum romanorum, 2 vols., 
Berlin, 1875-1879, nos. 2512-2513 (vol. 1: 215). 

9 Cf. Friedrich Fuchs, Die héheren Schulen von Kon- 
stantinopel im Mittelalter, 53, Leipzig, 1926; B. Altaner, 
Die Heranbildung eines einheimischen Klerus in der 
Mission des 13. und 14: Jahrhunderts, Zeitschr. f. Mis- 
sionswissenschaft u. Religionswissenschaft, 194, Miinster, 
1928; Jean Longnon, L’Empire latin de Constantinople 
et la principauté de Morée, 139, Paris, 1949. At the 
University of Paris the Greek Collége de Constantinople 
is said to have been established shortly after 1204, near 
the Place Maubert in the neighborhood of the Seine: 
“on voulait apparemment, en y instruisant de jeunes 
bizantins, préparer la réconciliation des deux fEglises” 
(Histoire littéraire de la France 16: 53, 1824); little 
is known of its history, however, and the sources give 
us confused reports although it appears to have sur- 
vived into the fifteenth century (ibid. 24: 528, 1896). 
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metropolitan would make no concessions. In fact, 
all members of the Greek hierarchy, except Bishop 
Theodore of Negroponte (Euboea), preferred to 
relinquish their sees rather than submit to Rome. 
During these efforts at church union (1205-1207), 
as always when the need arose, a competent trans- 
lator was on hand. The Cardinal Benedict had 
taken with him the Greek-speaking Niccold of 
Otranto, who later on became abbot, under the 
name of Nectarius (1220-1235), of the famous 
South-Italian monastery of Casole, near Otranto. 
Although, as a Greek, Niccolo rejected the Latin 
doctrine of the procession of the Holy Spirit from 
both the Father and the Son, the use of the azyma, 
and sacerdotal celibacy, he also, as a south Italian, 
recognized the supremacy of the pope and favored 
the union of the churches.’® NiccolO, or Nectarius, 
who became the seventh abbot (igoumen) of S. 
Niccolo di Casole, spent some years, all told, in 
Constantinople and elsewhere in the Byzantine 
empire, getting to know many Byzantine intel- 
lectuals of his day and bringing back to Italy many 
Greek manuscripts upon his return home. Nic- 
colo was the friend and correspondent of George 
Bardanes, who became metropolitan of Corfu, and 
he was the master, as we have seen, of the South- 
Italian Greek poet, John Grassus.™ 


We need trace in no detail these efforts at 
church union in which the defenders of the Greek 


10 August Heisenberg, Neue Quellen sur Geschichte 
des lateinischen Kaisertums und der Kirchenunion 1: 
Der Epitaphios des Nikolaos Mesarites auf seinen Bruder 
Johannes, in the Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften, Philos.-philol. u. hist. K1., 1922, 
5. Abh., pp. 7-14. On the Cardinal Benedict and Niccold 
of Otranto, see Walter Norden, Das Papsttum und By- 
sanz, 182-187, Berlin, 1903; Ernst Gerland, Gesch. d. 
lateinischen Kaiserreiches von Konstantinopel, 131, Hom- 
burg v. d. Hédhe, 1905; R. Janin, Au lendemain de la 
conquéte de Constantinople: Les tentatives d’union des 
églises (1204-1208), Echos d’Orient 32: 12-13, 1933; 
Altaner, Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch. 53: 450; Francis 
Dvornik, The Photian Schism, 349, Cambridge, 1948; 
Jean Longnon, L’Empire latin, 93-94. We know of the 
Athenian Metropolitan Michael Choniates’ voyage to 
Thessalonica to continue his discussions with the Car- 
dinal Benedict from one of his letters (in Sp. P. Lam- 
pros, ed., Mcxayd ‘Axouwwarov rod Xwratrov ra owldueva 
2: 312, Athens, 1880). Although stunned by the fall 
of “the City,” the Greeks proved very intractable when 
it came to basic issues. Already in December 1204 
John Mesarites had boldly resisted the demands of the 
Cardinal Pietro Capuano that the Greeks recognize the 
religious supremacy of the pope (Heisenberg, Neue 
Quellen 1: Epitaphios, ibid., 7, 48 ff.). 

11 See Silvano Borsari and Marcello Gigante, Poeti 
bizantini di Terra d’Otranto, in La Parola del Passato 
6: 288, 301, 305-309, Naples, 1951. 
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patristic tradition met head on the assaults of the 
Latin theologians. Much animus was reflected, 
and relations between the two peoples little im- 
proved, at a meeting which took place in the patri- 
archal palace on 30 August 1206, when the new 
Latin patriarch of Constantinople, the Venetian 
Tommaso Morosini, who had just prohibited the 
celebration of Greek rites in the city, led some 
of his clergy in heated theological disputation with 
a large group of Greek ecclesiastics headed by 
Nicholas Mesarites, former deacon of Hagia 
Sophia, and John Contotheodorou, a former master 
of the Byzantine chancery.’* A little later, on 29 
September and 2 October 1206, other and more 
important conferences were held, the Cardinal 
Benedict being this time the Latin spokesman, and 
Nicholas Mesarites’ elder brother, John, uphold- 
ing the Greek position. Niccolo of Otranto as- 
sisted the disputants as interpreter.’* Some years 
later, in 1213, when the proud Morosini was dead, 
and the patriarchal throne was vacant in Con- 
stantinople, there seemed to be good reason for 
renewing these efforts to achieve church union. 
Innocent III, however, unwisely chose as his legate 
the arrogant Cardinal Pelagius, who wore the red 
boots (épv@p08ad7q rédiXa) which connoted imperial 
rank in Constantinople. The arrival of Pelagius 
in the capital city was quickly followed by such 
harshness that the good effects of the Emperor 
Henry’s just and kindly rule over the Greeks 
seemed likely to be lost. To achieve the union 
of the churches, Pelagius closed Greek churches, 
imprisoned priests, and expelled monks from their 
monasteries. A deputation of some of the most 
important Greek residents of the city informed 
the Emperor (in 1214): “We are a people of 
another race and have another head to our Church 
[archiereus|; we have submitted to your power, 
so you may lord it over our bodies, but not our 
hearts and souls; while we must fight in your 
behalf in war, we find it impossible, nevertheless, 
to abandon our religious rites and practices.” The 
Emperor Henry acceded to their petition, removed 


12 Heisenberg, Neue Quellen 2: Die Unionsverhand- 
lungen vom 30 August 1206, etc., ibid., 1923, 2 Abh., pp. 
4-5, 15-25; cf. R. Janin, in Echos d’Orient 32: 14-15; J. 
Longnon, L’Empire latin, 94-95. Mesarites makes much 
of the difference of language and culture which separates 
the Greek Orthodox and Latin Catholic (Heisenberg, 2: 
18-20) : ‘‘ob yap olde ri Nadel 6 AAAOyAWOOOS. . . .”” 

13 Heisenberg, Neue Quellen 1: Epitaphios, 12-13, 
52-63; Janin, Echos d’Orient 32: 15-16; Longnon, 
L’Empire latin, 95. (Not much was accomplished al- 


though the Cardinal Benedict was willing to allow the 
use of leavened bread in the mass.) 
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the grievous restrictions which Pelagius had placed 
upon the Greek clergy and their churches, and 
made life tolerable again for the Greek popula- 
tion.** 

In 1214 there were more conferences allegedly 
aimed at church union. The Cardinal Pelagius 
had been accompanied to Constantinople by Nic- 
colo of Otranto, who had served in 1206 as in- 
terpreter for the Cardinal Benedict. The haughty 
Pelagius appears to have met his match in Nicholas 
Mesarites, one of the chief Greek protagonists of 
1206, at least according to Mesarites’ own account. 
In 1214 Nicholas Mesarites returned to Constanti- 
nople as metropolitan of the ancient see of 
Ephesus; he twice dealt with the Latins on both 
political and religious questions, but little had been 
accomplished when he took his leave of Pelagius on 
25 November. Shortly afterwards the Metropoli- 
tan Nicholas again discussed those time-honored 
problems, the primacy of Rome and the procession 
of the Holy Spirit, with an unnamed Spanish 
priest of Pelagius’ entourage; the priest had been 
sent, with Niccolo of Otranto as interpreter, to 
the Nicene Emperor Theodore I Lascaris, who 
was finally reached at Heraclea on the Pontus. 
We know of the conferences of 1214, both those 
at Constantinople and at Heraclea, almost entirely 
from Nicholas Mesarites’ account, in which the 
Greek- and Latin-speaking Niccold of Otranto 
plays an important if subordinate role.’ When 
these sessions of Greeks and Latins were con- 
vened, there were always sharp exchanges of 
views ; each side understood well enough the po- 
sition of the other, and always refused to accept 
it. The chasm between the Greek and Latin 
halves of Christendom had been widening for cen- 
turies. It was now an unbridgeable gulf. When 
in 1214 the Greeks in Constantinople prepared a 
detailed syllabus of errors of the Latin Church, to 
be sent to Innocent III through the Cardinal le- 
gate, Pelagius, they included, toward the end of 
their statement, an eloquent reminder of the ulti- 
mate strength of their social position: 

14 Geo. Akropolita, Hist., 17 (Bonn, 32-33, and ed. 
Aug. Heisenberg, 1: 29-30); cf. Ephraem, Imperatores, 
vv. 7429-7457 (Bonn, 301-302) ; Gerland, Latein. Kaiser- 
reich, 238-239; and Longnon, L’Empire latin, 145. 

15 Heisenberg, Neue Quellen 3: Der Bericht des 
Nikolaos Mesarites iiber die politischen u. kirchlichen 
Ereignisse des Jahres 1214, ibid., 1923, 3. Abh., pp. 
19-28, 33-46; R. Janin, Les Tentatives d’union, Echos 
d’Orient 32: 196-202, 1933; Longnon, L’Empire latin, 
145-147; and cf. the old study of J. Pargoire, Nicolas 
Mésarités, métropolite d’Ephése, Echos d’Orient 7: 219- 
226, 1904. 
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We do expect, of course, to have the [Latin] lord, 
Sir Henry, as our Emperor, and under his shadow to 
live, and do servile things, and work our fields, and 
pasture our flocks, and sail the sea; but without us the 
threshing-floor will not be filled with grain, nor the 
wine-vat with grapes; bread will not be eaten, nor 
meat, nor fish, nor vegetables; human life and society 
will not survive. At these tasks do we toil for our 
Latin brothers, and we gather the fruits of our toil 
for them, but this is the poorer half of our lives, 
mortal and frangible; we wish, however, the better 
half to enjoy the same thoughts as they enjoy, both 
as long as we live and after death, as we [and they] 
are parts of a single immortal body.'® 


There are few more eloquent texts in the long 
history of remonstrance against religious persecu- 
tion. 


III 


The missionary activities of the Franciscans and 
Dominicans carried them into Greece in large num- 
bers in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
The early volumes of Girolamo Golubovich’s 
Biblioteca bio-bibliografica supply much informa- 
tion about the Franciscans, who had established 
a convent in Constantinople by the year 1220 at 
least.'7 The Dominicans had organized a province 
of their order in Greece by 1228, to which seven 
convents belonged in the year 1277, not to speak 
of three additional convents in Greek-speaking 
Cyprus, subject to the Dominican province of the 
Holy Land.’* In all, some twenty Franciscan 
convents had been founded on Greek soil, either 
in the province of Terra Sancta or in that of 
Romania, by the close of the fourteenth century.’® 

In 1234 Pope Gregory IX sent an embassy of 
two Franciscans and two Dominicans to discuss 
a projected union of the Churches at the court of 


16 J. B. Cotelerius [Cotelier], ed., Ecclesiae graecae 
monumenta 3: 516-517, Paris, 1686 (Criminationes ad- 
versus ecclesiam latinam), and cf. Gerland, Latein. 
Kaiserreich, 239, 240-241, and W. Norden, Papsttum 
u. Bysanz, 228-229. 

17 Golubovich, Biblioteca bio-bibliografica della Terra 
Santa e dell’Oriente francescano 1: 128-129; 2: 551-552, 
et alibi, Quaracchi, 1906, 1913 ff. 

18 Berthold Altaner, Die Dominikanermissionen des 
13. Jahrhunderts, Habelschwerdt, 1924, and Zeitschr. f. 
Kirchengesch. 53: 448-449. For Dominican activity in 
the Near East, in the Societas fratrum peregrinantium 
propter Christum, see R. J. Loenertz, Les Missions do- 
minicaines en Orient au XIV® siécle et la Société des 
Fréres Pérégrinants pour le Christ, Archivum Fratrum 
Praedicatorum 2: 1-83, 1932; 3: 5-55, 1933; 4: 1-47, 
1934 (and Institutum historicum O. FF. Praedicatorum, 
Dissertationes historicae, 7: Rome, 1937). 

19 Golubovich, op. cit. 2: 264-265, 268-269, 271, et alibt. 
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the Nicene Emperor John Ducas Vatatzes. On 
their way to Bithynia the papal envoys secured, 
presumably from their convents in Constantinople, 
a large number of Greek books which would be 
useful to them in their forthcoming conferences. 
At least one of the four friars, apparently an 
Englishman named Radulfus, read Greek very 
easily and signed the Latins’ final statement of 
their faith in Greek as well as in Latin.*° The 
friars were linguists as well as theologians. It 
would be tedious and pointless, for me at least, 
to attempt a collation of all the evidence of their 
knowledge of Greek. Berthold Altaner has de- 
voted some learned studies to the intellectual and 
missionary activities of the mendicant orders in 
the East, including their study of both Greek and 
oriental languages.** A few of the friars should 
be noted, however, who employed their knowledge 
of Greek to defend the filiogue clause and the 
doctrine of papal supremacy against the untiring 
denials of their Orthodox opponents. Although 
we know the names of many of these good friars, 
we must begin with mention of an anonymous but 
most important work, the Tractatus contra errores 
Graecorum, written in 1252 


oJe 


by a Dominican with 
the aid of his fellows in the Preachers’ convent in 
Constantinople, apparently the oldest anti-Greek 
tract composed by Greek-speaking Latin mission- 


aries in the East.2* A Greek version of this 

20 Hieronymus [Girolamo] Golubovich, Disputatio lati- 
norum et graecorum seu relatio apocrisiariorum Gregorii 
IX de gestis Nicaeae in Bithynia et Nymphaeae in Lydia 
(1234), in Archivum Franciscanum historicum 11: 434, 
443, Quaracchi, 1919; also in Mansi, Concilia 23: 283D, 
289C, 1779: “... et copiosam multitudinem librorum 
grecorum, quam nobiscum de Constantinopoli detulera- 
mus. ... Et continuo unus de fratribus nostris, cui 
Dominus dederat gratiam in litteratura grecorum, re- 
volvit librum beati Kyrilli de nono anathematismo et 
incepit grece legere.” The Franciscan Radulfus signed, 
in calce Definitionis, Ey ‘PadoddAdos . . . ottrws broypadw 
kal otrws motrebw: Ego Rodulphus ... sic subscribo et 
ita credo (Golubovich, op. cit., 435-436, 458, and cf, 
Altaner, Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch. 53: 450-451). Since 
the other Franciscan was Aymo (Haimo) of Faversham, 
a friend of Bishop Robert Grosseteste of Lincoln, it is 
tempting to see in Frater Radulfus another of Grosse- 
teste’s Greek-studying friends (Altaner, op. cit., 452, 
with refs.). 

21 For the titles, see Altaner, Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch. 
53: 436. 

22For the text see PG 140: 487-540, and Maxima 
bibliotheca veterum patrum 27: 590-608, 619; also 
the very valuable study of Antoine Dondaine, Contra 
Graecos: Premiers écrits polémiques des Dominicains 
d’Orient, Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 21: 320- 
446, Rome, 1951. Dondaine, op. cit., 339-345, suggests 
that the treatise of 1252 was written by a Dominican 
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work was prepared to render it a more effective 
instrument of religious propaganda. The Domini- 
cans produced many active disputants in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. Among them were 
Bonacursius of Bologna, who prepared an anthol- 
ogy of patristic texts both in Latin and in Greek 
(ca. 1275), and Andreas Doto, who made a Latin 
version of the Greek edition of Bonacursius’ work 
which he had found in the library of the Domi- 
can convent at Negroponte (ca. 1326). Simon, 
who called himself Livwr 6 KwvoravtwovroXirns, 
wrote much contra Graecos until his death at the 
age of ninety (in 1325). William Bernardi de 
Gaillac reorganized the Dominican convent in Con- 
stantinople (1299), established another house in 
the suburb of Pera to the north of the Golden 
Horn, and is said to have translated some of St. 
Thomas into Greek. Philip of Pera and John de 
Fontibus were also authors of tracts against the 
Greeks. Philip is thought by some scholars to 
have been the Latin teacher of the famous Byzan- 
tine humanist, Demetrius Cydones (in 1351- 
1352).** To Cydones we shall come shortly. The 
Franciscans, of course, shared fully in these labors 
to convert the Greek. Like the 


Dominicans’, 


who had participated in the legation of 1234, being in 
fact the unus de fratribus nostris who could read St. 
Cyril in Greek. His argument is very good, and with 
some misgivings I have followed Golubovich in identi- 
fying the friar as Radulfus. 

23For the facts and bibliography concerning these 
Dominicans, see Altaner, Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch. 53: 
469-477. On Bonacursius (Buonaccorsi) of Bologna 
and Andreas Doto’s version of his work, called the 
Thesaurus veritatis fidei, see Dondaine, Archivum FF. 
Praedd. 21: 406-418. On the Dominican Simon Con- 
stantinopolitanus, not to be confused with Simon Atu- 
mano with whom we shall deal below, see Jacques Quétif 
and Jacques Echard, Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum 
1: 558-559, Paris, 1719; Giovanni Mercati, Simone 
Atumano, Arcivescovo di Tebe (Studi e Testi, 30), 
44-45, Rome, 1916; and A. Dondaine, Archivum FF. 
Praedd. 21: 405-406, 421-424, with references. (Simon 
of Constantinople had relations with the famous Byzan- 
tine humanist Manuel Holobolus and with the Emperor 
Andronicus II Palaeologus, to both of whom he ad- 
dressed theological treatises.) On Philip de Bindo In- 
contri of Pera, possibly a Sienese, who figures in the 
correspondence of Demetrius Cydones, see the discern- 
ing studies of R. J. Loenertz, Fr. Philippe de Bindo 
Incontri, O.P., du couvent de Péra, inquisiteur en Orient, 
Archivum FF. Praedd. 18: 265-280, and of Thomas 
Kaeppeli, Deux nouveaux ouvrages de Fr. Philippe In- 
contri de Péra, O.P., ibid. 23: 163-183; cf. Quétif and 
Echard, 1: 646-647, and Mercati, Notizie di Procoro e 
Demetrio Cidone, etc. (Studi e Testi, 56), 514, Citta 
del Vaticano, 1931. On John de Fontibus, cf. Mercati, 
op. cit., 67, note 1, and 166. 
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their knowledge of Greek made them also useful 
on diplomatic missions which had little or nothing 
to do with the faith. In 1293, for example, Count 
Riccardo Orsini of Cephalonia sent two Greek- 
speaking Franciscans to take up certain matters 
with the Despot Nicephorus I Angelus Comnenus 
of Epirus.** 

The Dominican chapter general of 1310, held 
at Piacenza, requested the establishment of three 
language schools to teach Greek, Hebrew, and 
Arabic to beginning missionaries, and the chapter 
general of 1333 directed that language schools, ob- 
viously for Greek, be established in the Dominican 
convents of Pera in Constantinople and of Kaffa 
in the Crimea.*° The eleventh canon of the Coun- 
cil of Vienne (1312) is famous for its provision 
of two chairs of Greek and oriental languages 
in each of five western universities, those of Paris, 
Bologna, Oxford, Salamanca, and the ‘“‘curial uni- 
versity” of Avignon, Although the results of this 
action were rather disappointing, scholars, like 
Georg Voigt, anxious to show that the serious 
study of Greek dates from the so-called Renais- 
sance, have blindly underestimated the extent to 
which an attempt was made to carry out the canon 
of Vienne. In 1317 Pope John XXII included the 
canon in his promulgation of the Clementinae (lib. 
v, tit. 1, 1), and made particular efforts to see 
that instruction in Greek and oriental languages 
should be furnished in Avignon and Paris. On 7 
September, 1434, the Council of Basel reiterated 
the canon in much the same form.*® 


IV 


The Greek rite survived in southern Italy from 
its establishment in the sixth and seventh centuries 


24 Jean Longnon, ed., Chronique de Morée, pars. 653- 
654, pp. 260-261, Paris, 1911: “... si ordina ii. freres 
meneurs qui bien savoient la langue grejoise, car il estoi- 
ent nourri a Galathas” [they had lived in Galata, suburb 
of Constantinople, where they had learned Greek]. For 
, Riccardo and Nicephorus I, cf. Chas. Hopf, Chroniques 
gréco-romanes, geneal. tables, 529, Berlin, 1873. 

25 Altaner, Fremdsprachliche Ausbildung d. Domini- 
kanermissionare, in Zeitschr. f. Missionswissenschaft u. 
Religionswissenschaft, 240-241, 1933, cited in idem, Zeit- 
schr. f. Kirchengesch. 53: 449; Loenertz, Archivum FF. 
Praedicatorum 2: 11, 1932. 

26 Altaner, Die Durchftthrung des Vienner Konzils- 
beschlusses uber die Errichtung von Lehrstithlen fur 
orientalische Sprachen, Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch. 52: 
226-236, 1933. Behind the canon of the Council of Vienne 
lay the enlightened efforts of, among others, Raymond 
Lull and Lorenzo of Aquileia (cf. Robt. Weiss, Per una 
lettera di Lorenzo d’Aquileia sullo studio del greco... 


a Parigi . . ., Rivista di storia della chiesa in Italia 5: 
266-268, 1951). 


the thirteenth century. 
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down almost into modern times. The Norman 
conquests of southern Italy and Sicily and the ex- 
tinction of the last embers of Byzantine authority 
in southern Italy, with the fall of Bari in 1071, 
began the gradual victory of the Latin rite. In 
the course of the eleventh century Cosenza and 
Bisignano, and thereafter Mileto, Tropea, and 
Nicastro returned to the Latin rite. In the twelfth 
century Taranto and Brindisi did likewise, but the 
Greek populations of S. Severina, Rossano, and 
Cotrone clung to their traditional rite despite their 
long recognition of papal supremacy and jurisdic- 
tion.*? 

The papal Curia was thoroughly at home in the 
affairs not only of southern Italy but also of 
Greece. Until the Turkish conquest of Constanti- 
nople and Greece in the fifteenth century there 
were few barriers between Italy and Greece. It 
was not difficult to find ecclesiastics in Italy who 
spoke Greek as a native language. In 1217 Pope 
Honorius III granted Bishop John of Cotrone, 
“in whose diocese dwell people of both Latin 
and Greek speech, that he may celebrate the 
divine offices in both languages.” °° 

In the early summer of 1217 the Greek despot, 
Theodore Angelus of Epirus, captured, near Du- 
razzo, the violent Peter of Courtenay, new Latin 
emperor of Constantinople, and with him the 
Cardinal legate, Giovanni Colonna. The chan- 
ceries of Europe were soon resounding with news 
of the event which seemed to imperil the Latin 
empire which the Fourth Crusaders had estab- 
lished only a dozen or so years before.*® About 
eight months later the Greek-speaking Bishop John 
of Cotrone was sent as papal envoy to the Greek 
despot in the effort to secure at least the release 
of the cardinal legate whom the despot did in fact 
set free.*° 

The see of Cotrone is important in the history 
of-the diplomatic relations of Italy and Greece in 
On 2 September, 1254, 


27 Cf. Rohlfs, Griechen und Romanen in Unteritalien, 
90, and Scazvi linguistici, 145. 

28 Hon. III, an. I, ep. 371, in P. Pressutti, Regesti di 
Onorio III 1: no. 455, p. 128, 1884; Regesta Hon. III 
1: no. 487, p. 86, 1888, doc. dated 9 April, 1217: “Iohanni 
episcopo Crotonensi: Ipsi utriusque linguae, graecae 
videlicet et latinae, peritiam habenti, et in cuius dioecesi 
utriusque linguae populus commoratur, concedit [papa] 
ut in utraque lingua divina possit celebrare, nullum exinde 
ecclesiae suae praeiudicium generando.” 

29 Jean Longnon, L’Empire latin, 154-156. 

30 Pressutti, Regesta Hon. III 1: no. 1024, p. 174, 
dated 25 January, 1218, and ibid. no. 1029, dated 26 
January. 
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when Pope Innocent IV appointed Niccol of 
Durazzo, a born Greek, to the bishopric of Co- 
trone, he extolled the learning and the knowledge 
of Greek and Latin which Niccolé had for some 
time employed as a clerk in the service of the 
Apostolic Camera.*! A decade later, early in the 
year 1264, the Byzantine Emperor Michael VIII 
Palaeologus wrote Pope Urban IV that efforts at 
church union had long been aborted by the failure 
of legates and envoys to know both Greek and 
Latin as well as by the linguistic and intellectual 
inadequacy of their interpreters, a complaint not 
uncommon in European diplomatic history. The 
preceding Christmas, however, there had arrived 
in Constantinople Pope Urban’s Greek-speaking 
nuncio, Bishop Niccold of Cotrone, and so the 
Emperor expected now to be enlightened concern- 
ing both Latin doctrine and the Latin patristic 
tradition in its relation to the Greek fathers.** 





81 Bullarium Franciscanum Romanorum pontificum, ed. 
J. H. Sbaralea, 1: doc. 587, pp. 764-765, Rome, 1759; 
Girolamo Golubovich, Biblioteca bio-bibliografica 1: 
257-258, Quaracchi, 1906: “. . . mandamus . . . dilectum 
filium magistrum Nicolaum de Durachio Camerae nos- 
trae clericum, in latina et graeca lingua peritum, virum 
utique litteratum. ...” See also N. Festa, Ancora la 
lettera di Michele Paleologo a Clemente IV, Bessarione 
6: 531-532, 1899, who notes Niccold’s appointment to 
the see of Cotrone, and observes that the Nicene Em- 
peror Theodore II Lascaris addressed to Niccold his 
tract on the procession of the Holy Spirit, which by 
its “tone of inflexible Orthodoxy must have helped make 
fruitless the attempts at conciliation during the pontifi- 
cate of Alexander IV [15 Dec. 1254-1261], with whom 
Theodore was also in direct correspondence.” 
Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch. 53: 445, n. 15, is mistaken 
when he states “ob Nikolaus . . . ein geborener Grieche 
war, ist nirgends direkt bezeugt:” that Niccolo of Du- 
razzo was in fact a Greek is expressly stated in Pope 
Urban IV’s letter to the Byzantine Emperor Michael 
VIII in 1264: “. . . tuaeque gentis origine ...” (Luke 
Wadding, Annales Minorum 2: 259, 1628; Bullarium 
Franciscanum 2: 565, 1761). 

382 For the Latin version of the Emperor Michael 
VIII's letter to Pope Urban, see Luke Wadding, Annales 
Minorum, ad ann. 1264, in vol. 2: 264-268, Lyon, 1628; 
new edition, vol. 4: 250-252, Quaracchi, 1931; and Jean 
Guiraud, ed., Les Registres d Urbain IV (1261-1264) 2: 
no. 748, pp. 356-357, Paris, 1901: “. . . et predicti nuntii 
immediate loqui ad invicem ignorabant, sed eorum col- 
loquium per illos, qui in medio stabant interpretes, non 
existentes sufficientes in scientia nec potentes amborum 
capere intellectus, cum recte ac vere non potuissent ex- 
ponere, et in palam reducere ambarum Ecclesiarum dog- 
mata ad centrum veritatis et normam vere fidei pervenire 
minime potuerunt.” Cf. Franz Délger, Regesten d. 
Kaiserurkunden d. ostrémischen Reiches, pt. 3, no. 1923, 
p. 45 (Munich, 1932), and note also no. 1905, p. 41. The 
pope’s reply to Michael is given in Wadding, Annales 2: 
268-271, 1628; new edition, 2: 252-257, 1931, and Bul- 


Altaner, 
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But time passed and nothing happened. The 
Emperor Michael became increasingly interested 
in church union as fortune smiled benignly upon 
the aggressive designs of Charles of Anjou in 
southern Italy and Sicily. In January or Febru- 
ary of 1267, Michael recalled to the new pope, 
Clement IV, his earlier efforts to achieve the 
union of the churches by coming to an agree- 
ment with Alexander IV and Urban IV. He 
especially recalled his hopeful reception of Urban’s 
letters at the hands of the accomplished Niccolo 
of Cotrone, who was so distinguished for his piety 
and clemency, learning and understanding, 6a 
Tov lepwrarouv émioxorov Korpwryns Kupot Nixoddou, 
avépos maons et\aBeias 
To\Anv abxovvTos 


émeckeias 
é\NoyiuornTa TE Kai aioeow.* 
If there were not many men of the personal ca- 
pacity of Niccolé of Cotrone in southern Italy, it 
was merely because men of capacity who can 
carry out difficult and delicate diplomatic assign- 
ments are always hard to find. But there were 
plenty of Greeks in southern Italy, a land of 
Basilian monachism, where, as we have seen, the 
sees of Oppido and Gerace retained the Greek 
rite until 1473 and Bova until 1573. 

Undoubtedly a trained Latin personnel which 
knew Greek was badly needed by the Roman 
Curia in its relations with the Greeks, and prop- 
erly educated persons were as hard to find as they 
were necessary. Humbert de Romanis, general 
of the Dominican order (1254-1263), for example, 
complained in his Opusculum tripartitum that 
Greek, much needed for missionary activity, was 
hardly to be found even at the Curia where the 
Greek correspondence was a_ baffling problem. 
Legates had to depend upon the uncertain knowl- 
edge and capacity of translators. Humbert, how- 
ever, stresses the importance of the Latins’ pos- 
sessing and reading the whole range of significant 
Greek theology, together with the acts of the Greek 
councils, the texts of the canon law (statuta), the 


Franciscanum 2: 564-568. Cf. Odorico Rinaldi 
[Raynaldus], Annales ecclesiastici, ad ann. 1264, in vol. 
13: secc. 58 ff., pp. 122 ff., 1692. Altaner, Zeitschr. f. 
Kirchengesch. 53: 445-446, quotes the contemporary 
Byzantine historian, George Pachymeres, in further at- 
testation of Niccolé of Cotrone’s learning and _ facility 
in both languages (De Michaele Palaeologo, v, 8, in PG 
143: 812A) : ‘‘avdpa Néyov Svra Kal dvyAwooodvra Kar’ émo- 
thunv tiv Ociavy (cited also by Golubovich, 1: 258). 

33. N. Festa, Lettera inedita dell’ Imperatore Michele 
VIII Paleologo al Pontefice Clemente IV, in Bessarione 
6: 48, July-December, 1899; Golubovich, 1: 258, who 
appears to have mis-read the letter; Ddélger, Regesten, 


pt. 3, no. 1942, p. 50; Altaner, Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch. 
53: 454. 


Kal pesto. Kal 


larium 
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liturgy, and the Greek ecclesiastical histories.** It 
was a lofty ideal, beyond the reach of the thirteenth 
century. 

There were probably few westerners better in- 
formed on Greek affairs in the later thirteenth 
century than the general of the Dominican order, 
whose friars were to be found almost everywhere 
in the Byzantine empire. Humbert de Romanis 
was well aware of opportunities being missed in 
the Levant for want of enough missionaries who 
spoke Greek. In July of 1274, however, the 
union of the churches was proclaimed at Lyon, 
where the Byzantine historian, George Acropolita, 
was among the representatives of the Emperor 
Michael VIII, and in the following January the 
act of union was ratified in the imperial presence 
in Constantinople. Undoubtedly Michael's fear of 
Charles of Anjou’s eastern ambitions, added to 
Pope Gregory X’s own suspicion of Charles, had 
removed the big stones rather quickly from the 
path to union. In the late spring of 1275 John 
Veccus (Béxxos) was elected patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, for by this time he had become the 
firm partisan of church union which he was to re- 
main throughout his troubled life. In April of 
1277 John Veccus sent Pope John XXI a profes- 
sion of what was in fact his Catholic faith, with 
recognition both of the double procession of the 
Holy Spirit and the primacy of the Roman see.** 

The history of the Council of Lyon and its con- 
sequences are well known. Its brilliant success 
was short-lived, however, for its work was de- 
stroyed by the French Pope Martin IV in No- 
vember of 1281, with the unprovoked excommuni- 


34 Hum. de Rom., Opusculum tripart., u, 17, ed. Ed- 
ward Brown, Appendix ad fasciculum rerum expetenda- 
rum 2: 220-221, London, 1690, cited and discussed by 
Altaner, Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch. 53: 446-447: “Nunc 
autem proh dolor! ita pauci sunt inter Latinos qui sci- 
ant [Graecorum] linguam, quod vix in curia etiam 
Romana invenitur quandoque, qui literas, quas Graeci 
mittunt interdum, sciant [read sciat] legere. Et quan- 
docunque mittuntur aliqui ad eos, oportet habere inter- 
pretes de quibus nescitur utrum plene intelligant illam 
linguam vel, si sciant eam, utrum fideliter interpreten- 
Se... 

35 Aug. Theiner and Fr. Miklosich, Monumenta spec- 
tantia ad unionem ecclesiarum graecae et romanae, 21-28, 
Vienna, 1872; with Latin translation in Mansi, Conc. 
24: cols. 183-190, and Migne, PG 141, 943-950. Al- 
though Greek writers and others have often regarded 
John Veccus as particularly sympathetic toward the 
Latin language and culture, Fr. G. Hofmann has re- 
cently shown that Veccus knew little or no Latin and 
had no knowledge of Latin patristic literature beyond 
a few texts available to him in translation (Patriarch 
Johann Bekkos und die lateinische Kultur, Orientalia 
Christiana Periodica 11: 141-164, 1945). 
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cation of Michael VIII, to clear the way for Charles 
of Anjou’s projected attack upon the Byzantine 
empire. Charles was awakened from his dream 
of conquest by the Sicilian Vespers in March of 
1282, but the union of the churches was soon de- 
nounced by the young Emperor Andronicus II 
Palaeologus when he succeeded his father, Michael, 
the following December. John Veccus was 
promptly removed from the patriarchal throne, and 
sent into exile, but he always defended his Catho- 
lic views against both his successors and the em- 
peror until his death in 1297.*° 

Among the friends and followers of John Veccus 
were Constantine Meliteniotes, a member of a fam- 
ily distinguished in Byzantine intellectual history, 
and George Metochites, father of Theodore Meto- 
chites, who became the first minister of the Em- 
peror Andronicus II and the chief scholar of his 
generation. Constantine Meliteniotes adhered to 
his Latin views, despite the deposition of John 
Veccus, whom he followed into exile; anxious 
always to achieve the intercommunion of the 
churches, Constantine wrote two long tracts on the 
procession of the Holy Spirit ex patre filioque, 
in which religious fervor got rather the better of 
his judgment, for he sought to show that the 
chief fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries had 
also taught the double procession.** This doctrine 
was also maintained by George Metochites, who 
shared both the unionist views and the misfortunes 
of John Veccus and Constantine Meliteniotes, and 
assailed in harsh tones the contrary opinions of 
Maximus Planudes, Manuel Moschopoulos, and 
George of Cyprus.** George Metochites died 
about 1328, after many years of confinement in 
prison, “the last champion of the union of Lyon.” * 


36 George Pachymeres, De Andronico Palaeologo, 1, 
4, and 1, 29 (PG 144: 23-24, 298); Louis Petit, Jean 
Beccos, Dictionn. de théologie catholique 8: cols. 656—- 
660, Paris, 1924; V. Laurent, Echos d’Orient 25: 316- 
319, 1926. 

37 Const. Meliten., Orationes duae de _ ecclesiastica 
unione Latinorum et Graecorum et de processione Spiri- 
tus Sancti per Filium, ed. Leone Allacci, in PG 141, cols. 
1032-1137, 1140-1273. 

88 For the works of George Metochites against Pla- 
nudes and Moschopoulos, see Allacci, ed., in PG 141, 
cols. 1276-1305, 1308-1405; cf. S. Salaville, Georges le 
Métochite, Dictionn. de théologie catholique 6: 
1238-1239, Paris, 1920. 

39 Cf. Thomas Kaeppeli, Deux nouveaux ouvrages de 
Fr. Philippe Incontri de Péra, Archivum Fratrum Prae- 
dicatorum 23: 174-175, Rome, 1953, with references. R. 
J. Loenertz, Théodore Métochite et son pére, ibid. 23: 
184-194, makes some corrections in the chronology of 
H. G. Beck’s recent study of Theodoros Metochites: Die 
Krise des byzantinischen Weltbildes im 14. Jahrhundert, 


cols. 
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4. THE FRANCO-GREEK ROMANCES 


The Latins made a profound and enduring im- 
pression upon the Greeks. Latin theology and 
canon law were naturally not widely acceptable 
in Greek intellectual and ecclesiastical circles which 
had themselves long been nourished on a powerful 
patristic and legal tradition. However, at the court 
of Boniface of Montferrat, Latin king of Thessa- 
lonica, as at that of his successor, the troubadours, 
Raimbaut de Vacqueyras, Elias Cairel, and Gau- 
celm Faidit, wrote their lyrics in praise of the 
chivalry which had conquered Greece. Already 
during the long reign of the Latinophil Emperor 
Manuel Comnenus western ways and feudal cus- 
toms had become fashionable in the Byzantine 
capital. Now at the feudal courts of the Courtenay 
in Constantinople, of the Villehardouin in the 
Morea, and especially of the Lusignan in Cyprus 
the romans courtoits were sung. It was the cru- 
saders who brought the French épopée into the 
Greek world where it long outlived their own po- 
litical domination." We must look briefly, even 
if very superficially, at this development. 

Although the original redaction of a few of these 
Franco-Greek romances goes back to the thirteenth 
century (or even the twelfth), most of our extant 
texts date from the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sometimes the sixteenth centuries. There is no 
need for us either to date or to describe each one.* 
Greek poets translated into their own language 
the French and Italian narratives of love and com- 
bat, and also, to an even greater extent, wrote their 
own. In the fourteenth century Benoit de Saint- 


Munich, 1952, who has wrongly denied that Theodore 
was the son of George Metochites. On the works of 
Theodore and the wide range of his studies, see H. 
Hunger, Theodoros Metochites als Vorlaufer des Hu- 
manismus in Byzanz, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 45: 4-19, 
1952. 

1 Histoire littéraire de la France 24: 528-532, 1896; 
Dirk Chr. Hesseling, Essai sur la civilisation byzantine, 
351 ff., Paris, 1907. Hesseling knew well the Byzantine 
romance put in a setting of the chivalric customs of the 
French feudality: he edited Le Roman de Phlorios et 
Platzia Phlore, in the Verhandelingen der K. Akademie 
van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Afdeeling Letter- 
kunde, new series, 17: no. 4, 1917, as well as L’Achilleide 
bysantine, ibid., 19: no. 3, 1919. The latter work, de- 
spite the poet’s assurance that he had read Homer, has 
nothing to do with the Iliad, Achilles being in fact mod- 
eled after that great hero of the Byzantine epic, Digenis 
Akritas. 

2 The reader will find brief selections from a_ half 
dozen or more of these romances in R. Cantarella, 
Poeti bizantini 1: nos. 95, 101-107, pp. 215-217, 222-241, 
with notes on them in 2: 244-246, 252-269. 
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More’s Roman de la guerre de Troie was 
translated, as the TldAeuos ris Tpwados, into jog- 
trot Greek “‘political verse,” and thus, says M. 
Longnon, “par un piquant retour, les croisés 
rameénent aux rives troyennes les héros d’Homere, 
travestis en chevaliers courtois.” * 

The knights of the Round Table, rparéet¢ns rijs orpoy- 
yidns, became Greek heroes; the name of Queen 
Guinevere was difficult to say and to write in Greek ; 
but Lancelot du Lac, AavoedGros éx Aiuyns, was easy, 
and he soon took his place in popular Greek legend 
beside such worthies as Achilles, Hector and 
Theseus. Floire et Blanchefleur and the Vieux 
Chevalier (6 rpéoBus immorns) were both put into 
Greek political verse, as were the long epics, true 
Greek romans d’aventures, on the hardy loves of 
Lybistros and Rhodamne and the better known 
Belthandros and Chrysantza* If the French 
models of the two latter works still remain un- 
known, their chivalric quality is apparent upon 
even a hasty perusal, and the name Belthandros 
could well be the French Bertrand. The romances 
thus proved well adapted to the soil of Greece 
where they even came to know something of the 
popularity which they enjoyed in the western 
world. A little more should be said of the Greek 
version of the old Provencal romance, Floire et 
Blanchefleur, which appeared in its Greek dress 
about the end of the fourteenth century or so 
(PrAwpros cai H WAarfca PAwpe). This is the story 
of the Saracen prince, Floire, and the Christian 
maiden, Blanchefleur, who was held captive by 
the emir of “Babylon” (Cairo). The Byzantine 
poet has used the Tuscan version, the Cantare di 
Fiorio e Biancofiore, which Boccaccio had followed 
in writing the Filocolo at the behest of his mistress, 
Fiammetta (about 1336). Texts of these ro- 
mances went back and forth between Italy and 
Greece like travelers. 

The history of the Fourth Crusade, and of the 
states established as a result of it, takes on the 
same quality of romance and legend in the French 
and Greek redactions of the Chronicle of the 





% Longnon, L’Empire latin, p. 140; for a few hundred 
verses, see [Antoine] Charles Gidel, Etudes sur la lit- 
térature grecque moderne: Imitations en grec de nos 
romans de chevalerie depuis le XII* siécle, 197 ff., Paris, 
1866. 

4J. A. Lambert [née van der Kolf], ed., Le Roman 
de Lihistros et Rhodamné, in the Verhandelingen der K. 
Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Afdeeling 
Letterkunde, new series, 35, Amsterdam, 1935; the text 
of Belthandros and Chrysantza is given in Emile Le- 
grand, Bibliothéque grecque vulgaire 1: 125-168, Paris, 
1880. 
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Morea, of which later Aragonese and Italian ver- 
sions also exist. The Greek version of the Chron- 
icle of the Morea is in political verse, as is the 
romance of Jmberios and Margarona, which is 
taken from Pierre de Provence et la belle Mague- 
lonne, ‘Ioropia rod "Hurepiov |Imberios, ie. En 
Peire|, viod r&v Baotlewy ris HpoBervrfas.2 The 
Alexander romance, which first came from Greece 
when it was put into Latin by the Archpriest Leo 
in Naples in the middle of the tenth century, was 
now retranslated into Greek from a_ western 
vernacular version, and thus strangely trans- 
formed, found its way back home again, both in 
verse and in prose. In Cyprus, toward the end of 
the Byzantine period, some of Petrarch’s sonnets 
were translated into Greek in the original meter, 
and the Tesecide of Boccaccio was translated, with 
some changes, into Greek political verse as the 
Marriage of Theseus and Emilia (Onoews xai 
"EunXias yauor). The list of such translations from 
French or Italian into Greek could be expanded, 
but it is not necessary to do so. It is sometimes 
difficult, however, to discover the western model 
upon which a given Greek romance was based; 
the reason is by and large the originality of the 
Greek work, which is more likely to be an imita- 
tion than a translation of the western model. The 
view of life and love portrayed always remains in- 
wardly Greek whatever external conventions of 
western feudal society and literature may be em- 
ployed to carry the narrative or to provide the 
setting.® 

When Constantinople had been occupied by the 
Fourth Crusaders in April of 1204, Latin clerics 
and knights imnieédiately began the most passion- 

5 Cf. in general Sp. P. Lampros [Lambros], Collection 
de romans grecs en langue vulgaire et en vers, xxvi-xl, 
Paris, 1880. Among other texts (Callimachus and 
Chrysorrhoé, the seventeenth-century version of Digenis 
Akritas, and a poem on Bad Fortune and Good), Lam- 
pros has republished the /mberios and Margarona (op. 
cit., 239-288), which was also republished the same year 
by Emile Legrand, Bibliothéque grecque vulgaire 1: 283- 
320. See the learned but rather disorganized monograph 
by N. A. Bees [Bins], Der franzésisch-mittelgriechische 
Ritterroman “Imberios u. Margarona” und die Griind- 
ungssage des Daphniklosters bei Athen, Berlin, 1924, and 
H. Schreiner, Der geschichtliche Hintergrund zu Im- 
berios (Pierre de Province) und Margarona (La Belle 
Maguelonne), in Bys. Zeitschr. 44, 524-533, 1951: Im- 
berios is said to be Pedro II of Aragon. 

6 The late Professor J. B. Bury seems to me, never- 
theless, to have overemphasized the Greek independence 
of western models in his Romanes Lecture (1911), on 
the Romances of chivalry on Greek soil, published in 


the decennial issue of the Romanes Lectures, 1911-1920, 
Oxford, 1920. 
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ate rounds of sightseeing. Their admiration for 
the world’s greatest city was unbounded; Ville- 
hardouin and Robert de Clari bear ample witness 
to this effect. The Latins, common priests and 
soldiers, tried also to learn Greek; they wanted 
to read the inscriptions on reliquaries, mosaics, and 
monuments. Some of their early efforts make de- 
lightful stories of naiveté and ignorance, but they 
are stories of persistence, too, and this persistence 
soon bore fruit.’ Guillaume le Breton, for ex- 
ample, informs us that the Greek text of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, brought from Constantinople im- 
mediately after the conquest, and translated from 
Greek into Latin, proved to be so conducive to 
heresy in the University of Paris that in 1210 
it was ordered to be. burned, and under pain of 
excommunication its reproduction, study, and 
possession were absolutely forbidden. Everyone 
knows, however, that Aristotle was to have his 
day in the University of Paris. 

Curiously interesting and pertinent here is a 
Greek manuscript, with some handsome minia- 
tures, of the popular romance of Barlaam and 
Josaphat, in the margins of which there is written, 
in a very early thirteenth-century hand, a literal 
French translation. This manuscript, unfortun- 
ately mutilated, is in the Athonite monastery of 
Iveron (formerly MS. no. 69), the only monastery 
on the Holy Mountain to submit directly to the 
authority of Pope Innocent III after the Fourth 
Crusade.® Jean Longnon has paused to speculate 


7 Cf. Altaner, Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch. 53: 447 ff.; 
Longnon, L’Empire latin, 138-139, with some indication 
of sources. 


8 [Guillelmus Armoricus,] Gesta Philippi Augusti, 155, 


ed. H. F. Delaborde, 1: 233, 1882: “In diebus illis lege- 
bantur Parisius libelli quidam ab Aristotele, ut dicebatur, 
compositi qui docebant metaphysicam, delati de novo a 
Constantinopoli, et a greco in latinum translati, qui, quo- 
niam non solum predicte heresi sententiis subtilibus oc- 
casionem prebebant, imo et aliis nondum inventis prebere 
poterant, iussi sunt omnes comburi, et sub pena excom- 
municationis cautum est in eodem concilio, ne quis eos 
de cetero scribere, legere presumeret vel quocumque modo 
habere.” Cf. also Robert d’Auxerre, Chron., ed. M. J. 
J. Brial, in Recueil des historiens des Gaules et de la 
France 18: 278-279, 1822. 

® See Paul Meyer, Fragments d’une ancienne traduction 
francaise de Barlaam et Joasaph faite sur le texte grec 
au commencement du XIII® siécle, Bibliothéque de Vécole 
des chartes 27: 313-330, 1866; Longnon, L’Empire latin, 
137; Sp. P. Lambros, Catalogue of the Greek manuscripts 
on Mount Athos 2: 149, Cambridge, 1900, identifies this 
MS. as no. *4583 (formerly 463). He wrongly assigns 
it to the fourteenth century. (There are seventeen other 
Athonite MSS. containing the Greek version of the 
legend of Barlaam and Josaphat.) Cf. Sirarpie der 
Nersessian, L’/llustration du Roman de Barlaam et 
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on the fact, “that a Frenchman of the Latin empire 
[of Constantinople] could interest himself in this 
work and knew enough literary Greek to translate, 
with some mistakes to be sure, this very long text, 
and also... that this man, who was without 
doubt a cleric, rather than render the work in 
Latin, preferred to make a French translation, 
undoubtedly to make it accessible to a larger num- 
ber of his compatriots.” *'° Actually this trans- 
lator worked for his own pleasure and instruction 
or, at most, with a small audience in mind; if he 
had entertained the ambition of popularity for his 
translation, he would probably have put into 
French the Latin text which enjoyed an immense 
vogue in Europe at this time." The legend of 
Barlaam and Josaphat was to become extremely 
popular in France, in various vernacular versions, 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Some of these versions were based upon an old 
Latin translation made directly from the Greek 
which was printed during the late Renaissance 
under the name of George of Trebizond, but 
which is actually found in manuscripts of the 
twelfth century..* In any event it has recently 
been shown that the first direct translation of 
Barlaam and Josaphat from Greek into Latin was 
done in Constantinople, in the year 1048-1049, by 
a South-Italian cleric in the suite of Argyrus, the 
so-called duke of southern Italy, son of the Lom- 
bard Meles of Bari."® 

A knowledge of demotic Greek was common 


Joasaph, Paris, 1937, and see especially the study of Fr. 
Jean Sonet, Le Roman de Barlaam et Josaphat: Re- 
cherches sur la tradition manuscrite latine et francaise 
(= Recueil de travaux d'histoire et de philologie de 
l'Université de Louvain, 3rd ser., fasc. 33), 165-168, 194, 
Louvain, 1949. 

10 Longnon, L’Empire latin, 139. 

11 P, Meyer, in Bibl. de l'école des chartes 27: 316, 
1866, believes the translator worked for himself, “et de 
fait, son ceuvre, loin de se répandre, parait étre restée 
renfermée dans le seul manuscrit du couvent d’Iveron.” 
J. Sonet, Le Roman de Barlaam et Josaphat, 166, holds 
the same view. 

12 Hermann Zotenberg and Paul Meyer, Barlaam und 
Josaphat: Franzésisches Gedicht des dreizehnten Jahr- 
hunderts von Gui de Cambrai (Bibliothek des litterar- 
ischen Vereins in Stuttgart, 75), 317-318, Stuttgart, 1864, 
and cf. Meyer, Bibl. de l’école des chartes 27: 314, 1866; 
see chiefly Fr. Jean Sonet, Le Roman de Barlaam et 
Josaphat, 54, 74-75. 

18 Paul Peeters, La Premiére traduction latine de Bar- 
laam et Joasaph et son original grec, Analecta Bollandi- 
ana 49: 276-312, 1931; J. Sonet, Le Roman de Barlaam 
et Josaphat, 63-65. On Argyrus, see Louis Bréhier, in 


the Dictionn. d’hist. et de géogr. ecclés. 4: 93-95, Paris, 
1930. 
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among the Latin conquistadores by the second gen- 
eration. The Chronicle of the Morea thus repre- 
sents Prince Guillaume de Villehardouin of Achaea 
as speaking Greek to his captors, John Palaeologus 
and the Emperor Michael VIII, during his im- 
prisonment, after the disastrous battle of Pelagonia 
(1259). Guillaume had been born in Kalamata in 
the southern Peloponnesus. He had spoken both 
Greek and French all his life. In 1258 he had 
married the Epirote Greek princess, Helena 
Angela Comnena, who was said to be “as beauti- 
ful as another Helen of Troy”: doubtless they 
spoke Greek together, for it is unlikely that this 
second Helen could speak French."* It not 
difficult to find such examples, but one more must 
suffice. In the late spring of the year 1275 when 
Duke Jean de la Roche of Athens, with a few 
hundred chosen knights at his command, looked 
down from a height near Neopatras upon an op- 
posing Byzantine army of, it was alleged, 30,000 
mounted men, he observed in Greek, with a 
phrase from Herodotus, that “there were a lot of 
people there, but few men” (odds dads, ddiyor 
avOpwro).! Here is a complete amalgam of 
Greek and French cultures. 


1S 


5. THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


A. BARLAAM AND PAULUS 
Greek-speaking members of the mendicant or- 
ders were often employed, as we have seen, by 
both the popes and the Byzantine emperors on 
matters relating to church union in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries.'. They were prominent 
in Rome and Avignon in the activities of the Curia 
and the chancery, and rendered the papacy many 
services in the troubled affairs of the Levant 
where they had wide connections. We may omit 
many important figures already discussed by 
Altaner, who has collected much bibliography con- 


14For Guillaume de Villehardouin’s command of 
Greek, note the Chronique de Morée, ed. Jean Longnon, 
par. 308, p. 112, Paris, 1911: “. . . li princes Guillermes, 
qui sages estoit et parloit auques bien le grec... ,” 
and the Xpovixdy rod Mopéws, ed. John Schmitt, v. 4130, 
p. 274, London, 1904: “6 rpiyxuras, ds ppdvipos, pwuaiixa 
Tov amrexpiOn,”’ and cf. Schmitt, introd., xxxix. 

15 Marino Sanudo Torsello, Jstoria del regno di Ro- 
mania, ed. Chas. Hopf, Chroniques gréco-romanes in- 
édites ou peu connues, 121, Berlin, 1873: “Il Duca veduto 
senza mirar ben detto essercito, disse in greco: ‘Poli 
laos, oligo atropi,’ cioé grande essercito e pochi Vuomini.” 
Cf. Herodotus, vu, 210, and Diogenes Laertius, v1, 40. 

1Cf. Altaner, Dominikanermissionen des 13. Jahrhun- 
derts, 15-19. 
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cerning them.* Only a few very important and 
notable persons who were thoroughly at home in 
both Latin and Greek can be dealt with at any 
length. With four such persons | wish especially 
to deal, the south Italians, Barlaam and Paulus, 
and the converted Greeks, Simon Atumano and 
Demetrius Cydones. Barlaam and Cydones are 
far from unknown today, but they will be even 
better known, I trust, when the present generation 
of Byzantine scholars have finished their work. 
Paulus and Simon Atumano are quite obscure 
figures, entirely unknown to some historians of the 
Greek scholarship of the Trecento, but there is 
something of importance to be said concerning 
them. 

Barlaam first comes into prominence at the 
beginning of the fourth decade of the century. 
In 1333-1334 two Dominicans, the Italian Fran- 
cesco da Camerino and the Englishman Richard, 
whom Pope John XXII had recently consecrated 
missionary bishops of Kertch and Cherson in the 
Crimea, were directed to stop off at Constantinople 
on their way to the East to take up the perennial 
question of church union with the Emperor An- 
dronicus III, who showed some disposition to re- 
turn to the pro-union policy of old Michael VIII.* 
Nicephorus Gregoras informs us that the new 
Patriarch John Calecas, fearing to undertake the 
defense of Greek Orthodoxy himself, and lacking 
confidence in the learning and capacity of his 
bishops, appealed to Gregoras to represent the 
Byzantine church, “although we were not en- 
rolled in the list of priests” (éw 6€ rod iepod 
Karadoyou tvyxavovras). Nicephorus Gregoras, how- 
ever, declined to do so, on the grounds that a long 
experience of such dialectical encounters showed 
clearly that no constructive results could be ex- 
pected therefrom.’ 

A Greek champion had to be found, however, 
for the populace of Constantinople enjoyed theo- 


2 Altaner, Kenntnis des Griechischen, Zeitschr. f. 
Kirchengesch. 53: 449-450, 453-460, and cf. his other 
studies listed on p. 436; note also Giovanni Mercati, 
Notizie di Procoro e Demetrio Cidone (Studi e Testi, 
56), 101 ff. The mendicant orders were active also in 
Greek-speaking Calabria in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries (cf. Fr. A. Primaldo Coco’s Saggio di 
storia Francescana di Calabria dalle origini al sec. 
XVIII, Taranto, 1931). 

3 Aug. Theiner, V etera monumenta Poloniae et Lithua- 
niae 1: doc. 462, pp. 350-351, Rome, 1860; R.-J. Loenertz, 
Les Missions dominicaines en Orient, Archivum Fratrum 
Praedicatorum 2: 10, 31-32, 1932; Altaner, Zeitschr. f. 
Kirchengesch. 53: 458. 


4#Nic. Greg., Hist. byzant., x, 8 (PG 148: cols. 701, 
704A and ff.). 
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logical disputation. 


Challenge and opportunity 
could not be 


overlooked. The champion was 
found in the Calabrian monk, Barlaam, who had 
first come to Constantinople a half dozer or more 
years before this, where he was much honored 
and had been made abbot of the monastery of St. 
Salvator some time before 1331. In that year 
Barlaam had withdrawn to Thessalonica after 
being defeated by Gregoras, according to the lat- 
ter’s own account at least, in a contest of learning 
held in Constantinople.’ Both Gregoras and the 
imperial historian, John Cantacuzenus, are very 
prejudiced against Barlaam, although Cantacu- 
zenus is at least once moved to praise him as a 
man “of sharp intelligence, perspicacious, and a 
master at imparting his ideas, learned in Euclid, 
Aristotle, and Plato, and therefore of widespread 
fame.” ® Barlaam was now brought back from 
Thessalonica. He defended the Greek doctrine of 
the procession of the Holy Spirit in a discussion 
with Bishop Francesco of Kertch, with a willing- 
ness to find a solution that aroused suspicion 
in the hostile atmosphere of Constantinople. After 
this Barlaam returned to Thessalonica where he 
began writing, on the procession of the Holy 
Spirit, some of those works of Graeco-Latin 
scholastic theology which soon came to the atten- 
tion and evoked the ire of the young hesychastic 
monk, Gregory Palamas.* Gregory promptly 

5 Cf. R. Guilland, Essai sur Nicéphore Grégoras, 16-17, 
20-22, 165 ff., 274-275, Paris, 1926, which account, how- 
ever, reflects some of the hostility of Gregoras and John 
Cantacuzenus for Barlaam, and repeats some of their 
inaccurate statements concerning him. 

6 John Cant., Hist., 11, 39 (PG 153: 661C). 

7 Barlaam was born about 1290 at Seminara, in the 
ecclesiastical province of Reggio, which was, together 
with Santa Severina, still retained in the Byzantine tak- 
tika of the beginning of the fourteenth century as sub- 
ject to the patriarchal throne of Constantinople (cf. 
Gustav Parthey, Hieroclis Synecdemus et notitiae graecae 
episcopatuum, 216, 228, 239, 258, Berlin, 1866, and C. 
Korolevskij, in Dictionn. d’hist. et de géogr. ecclés. 6: 
1191-1193, Paris, 1932). Although the taktika are un- 
realistic, the Greek rite long survived in Calabria (cf. 
Paul L’Huillier, The Greek Church in Italy in the Mid- 
dle Ages, The Christian East 2: nos. 7-8, 206-215, 1953- 
1954). Barlaam, qui italica natus esset in Graecia, as 
Petrarch notes (Epp. fam., xvi, 2), was undoubtedly 
born in Greek Orthodoxy, spent his first years in a 
Calabrian Greek monastery, and remained an Orthodox 
Greek until 1341 (cf. Giannantonio Mandalari, Fra Bar- 
laamo Calabrese, maestro del Petrarca, 31-35, 71-73, 
Rome, 1888, and esp. M. Jugie, Barlaam est-il né 
Catholique? Echos d’Orient 39: 100-125, 1940): in fact 
it appears to be devotion to Greek Orthodoxy that led 
Barlaam about 1326-1327 to go to Constantinople, and 
he was much honored in the Greek world until 1338- 
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challenged Barlaam, who took the position that 
there could be no proof of that which related to 
God, which brought forth another antagonistic re- 
sponse from Gregory, mpds tov Bap\adu ypadovra 
dre ovK Eotiv amoderéts Ex’ OvdEvds THY Oeiwv.® 

Barlaam was thus led to go back to Constanti- 
nople, determined to investigate hesychasm. Un- 
doubtedly there were too narrow limits to his 
patience and his sympathy. All Barlaam saw was 
the practisian in the quietist or “hesychastic” 
mood, his chin on his chest, holding his breath 
as long as he could, his head filled with repetitious 
prayer, his eyes fixed upon his navel (6u@addpuxos),” 
until he should be rewarded with the contempla- 
tion of that divine light which had made Christ 
resplendent at the transfiguration on Mount Tabor, 
an anticipation of heaven itself.'"°. We are not di- 
rectly concerned with hesychasm, however, or with 
the burning question of whether this light was 
corporeal or incorporeal, created or uncreated. 
Suffice to say that Barlaam ridiculed this feverish 
mysticism both in Constantinople and in Thes- 
salonica upon his return there. The hesychasts 
sought the aid and leadership of Gregory Palamas, 
who now left Mount Athos to go to Thessalonica 
to defend, both by the written and the spoken 
word, the doctrine which was to bear his name, 


against the public and private attacks of Barlaam 


(1338). At this point Barlaam was employed by 
the Byzantine Emperor Andronicus III on an im- 
portant diploriatic mission to Robert the Wise 
in Naples, to Philip VI in Paris, and to Benedict 


1339 (cf. Jugie, EO 39: 103), when he became involved 
in the hesychastic controversy with Gregory Palamas. 
For a synopsis of Barlaam’s work, see Jugie, Barlaam, 
in the Dictionn. d’hist. et de géogr. ecclés. 6: 826-832, 
and also the valuable work of Giuseppe Schird, I rap- 
porti di Barlaam Calabro con le due Chiese di Roma e 
di Bisanzio, Archivio storico per la Calabria e la Lucania 
1: 325-357, 1931, with eight new letters of Barlaam, 
ibid. 2: 71-89, 426-437, 1932; 5: 59-77, 1935; 6: 80-99, 
302-325, 1936; 8: 47-71, 1938. 

8Gregory Palamas, Argumenta ex codicibus Coislini- 
anis (Cod. Paris. Coisl. 100, fol. 90), in PG 150: 834—- 
835, cited by M. Jugie, Dictionn. d’hist. et de géogr. 
ecclésiastiques 6: 820. 

® Cf. John Cantacuzenus, Hist., u, 39 (PG 153: 664C). 

10 Cf. the hesychastic posture prescribed and explained 
by the early thirteenth-century Athonite monk, Nicepho- 
rus (who was part of Gregory Palamas’ own inspira- 
tion), in his work De sobrietate et cordis custodia, in 
PG 147: 963-966, cited by Jugie, ibid., 821; see, in gen- 
eral, Jean Gouillard, Autour du Palamisme, Echos 
d’Orient 37: 424-460, 1938, and Manuel Candal, Inno- 
vaciones palamiticas en la doctrina de la gracia, in Mis- 
cellanea Giovanni Mercati 3 (= Studi e Testi, 123): 
65-103, Citta del Vaticano, 1946. 
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XII in Avignon (1339). Here he seems to have 
met Petrarch, who has been identified by Manda- 
lari and others as the Francesco to whom Barlaam 
addressed his attack upon the papal claim to 
the primacy of jurisdiction over all Christendom 
(@ xpnore Ppaykioke)."! 

At the Curia itself, however, Barlaam dis- 
played understanding of, and tolerance for, both 
the Greek and Latin points of view, although he 
insisted that in his opinion church union was to be 
achieved only if the Latins were capable of great 
wisdom and great generosity. The second Coun- 
cil of Lyon had failed from lowness of motive 
(1274). The Latins must help the Greeks, not 
merely seek to take advantage of their misfortunes. 
The time was at hand, the necessity urgent, for a 
Latin expedition or crusade which should remove 
from Constantinople the ever lengthening shadow 
of the Ottoman Turkish advance. If the Latins 
would undertake an expedition against the Turks, 
the Greeks would be more willing to participate in 
a general council that might restore the seamless 
garment of an undivided church (magis erunt 
[Graeci| parati recipere verba vestrorum lega- 
torum).'* The great obstacle to church union had 


11 Barlaam, Contra primatum papae, 1 (PG 151: 
1255D); cf. Giannant. Mandalari, Fra Barlaamo Cala- 
brese, 50-55. Both Fr. Lo Parco, Petrarca e Barlaam, 
etc., 12-17, Reggio Calabria, 1905, and Ciro Giannelli, 
Un progetto di Barlaam per l’unione delle Chiese, Mis- 
cellanea Giovanni Mercati 3 (= Studi e Testi, 123): 
176-177, n. 33, identify the Francesco as Francesco da 
Camerino, with whom Barlaam debated in Constanti- 
nople in 1334, but the direct use of the Christian name 
in addressing a bishop seems rather odd and even lack- 
ing in respect. On the Greek Orthodox faith of Bar- 
laam, in which he was born and to which he long re- 
mained true, note Giuseppe Schird, Un documento inedito 
sulla fede di Barlaam Calabro, Arch. stor. Cal. e Luc. 
8: 155-166, 1938. Guilland is unduly anti-Barlaam (/:s- 
sai, 23-26). 

12Leone Allacci, De ecclesiae occident. atque orient. 
Perpetua consensione, cols. 791-792, Cologne, 1648, re- 
printed in PG 151: 1331-1332, and Barlaam’s first Ora‘io 
pro unione habita, ibid., cols. 1332C-1337A, and ff. The 
view long persisted that military aid against the Turks 
would soon dispose the Greeks to church union; the im- 
portant negotiations of 1355 employed Barlaam’s ideas 
as a point de départ, but the papacy rejected the pro- 
posal of a general council (cf. O. Halecki, Un Empereur 
de Byzance a4 Rome, 12, 32-35, 173, et alibi). It is not 
clear whether Barlaam actually pronounced these Latin 
discourses before the pope and the Curia; it is possible 
that he did so, but his spoken Latin was rather poor (cf. 
Petrarch, Epp. fam., xvitt, 2): in any event he pre- 
sented them in written form. C. Giannelli has pub- 
lished, with a learned commentary, two Greek discourses 
of similar content to the two Latin ones, but with dif- 
ferent texts (Un progetto di Barlaam, Misc. Giov. Mer- 
catt 3: 154-208). 
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never been dogma. It was, as Barlaam now told 
the pope and the Curia, the bitter memory of past 


injustice and mistreatment : 


Know this for the fact, that a difference of dogma 
does not so much remove the hearts of the Greeks 
from you as the hatred which has entered into their 
spirit against the Latins, as a consequence of the 
many great evils which the Greeks have suffered 
from the Latins at diverse times, and are still suffer- 
ing day by day. Unless this hatred is first removed, 
union will not be possible. . . . Know this also, that 
the common people of Greece have not sent me to 
seek aid from you and union, but only the emperor, 
and he has done so in secret, and unless aid is first 
sent to those regions, he will not be able to show his 
hand to his people, to the effect that he does want 
union with you. .. .1% 

Barlaam did not exaggerate. The estrangement 
of Greeks and Latins was of long standing. Time 
had taken its toll of bitterness. The causes were 
many but may be summarized—centuries of theo- 
logical rancor and rival claims to jurisdiction; the 
ill feeling and distrust engendered by the First and 
Second Crusades; the massacre of the Latins in 
Constantinople (1182); the retaliatory sack of 
Thessalonica by the Normans (1185) ; and, finally, 
the Fourth Crusade, with its establishment of the 
Latin empire in the capital city on the Bosporus 
(1204-1261). If many Greeks thus entertained 
in their spirits the hatred against the Latins of 
which Barlaam warned the Pope, there were 
Latins who returned their animus in full. The 
crusading plans put forth by the German Domini- 
can, William Adam, about 1333 included not only 
the overthrow of the restored Byzantine empire 
and the reconstruction of the Latin state in Con- 
stantinople but almost the cultural dissolution of 
the Greek East: “except for the fact that Greek 
is one of the three first languages in which the 
title of our crucified Lord was inscribed [upon the 
cross|, I would advise properly, as I think, and 
prudently, that the language be entirely blotted 
out.” * 


'S Barlaam, Oratio, ibid., col. 1336B. 


14"“Brocardus” [William Adam], Directorium ad pas- 
sagium faciendum, vu, in Recueil des historiens des 
croisades, Documents arméniens 2: 471, Paris, 1906, and 
cf. Altaner, Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch. 53: 441, n. 10: 
“.. . misi quod littera graeca una de principibus tribus 
extat, quibus tripliciter crucifixi Domini nostri titulus 
est inscriptus, consulerem salubriter, prout aestimo, et 
prudenter, ut omnino illa littera deleretur.” On the 
Dominican missionary William Adam, see Louis Bré- 
hier, Dictionn. d’hist. et de géogr. ecclés. 10: 792-793, 
Paris, 1938. Although fair numbers of Greek scholars 
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The mission which Barlaam had undertaken in 
1339 failed of its purpose, for the pope wanted re- 
union before making a serious effort to send mili- 
tary aid to the Byzantine capital. Besides this, a 
sizable military force would have been almost as 
difficult to recruit in this decade as church union 
was to achieve, for political conditions in the West 
were tense and a source of grave anxiety in the 
Curia. Philip VI of France had indeed taken the 
cross at Paris in October, 1333 (under Pope John 
XXII), but in March, 1336, Pope Benedict had 
released him from his crusading vow because of 
his worsening relations with the ambitious young 
King Edward III of England.’® Barlaam reported 
to the imperial government, and took up again the 
controversy with Gregory Palamas, who had 
turned Barlaam’s absence to advantage by attack- 
ing his views and advancing his own hesychastic 
doctrine with its tenuous distinction between the 
essence (oicia) of God and an operation (évepyeca) 
or manifestation thereof. Barlaam charged Pala- 
mas with heresy, and the reluctant patriarch of 
Constantinople, John Calecas (1334-1347), was 
obliged to summon Palamas from Thessalonica to 
submit his novel doctrine to conciliar adjudication. 
Palamas went first to Mount Athos (1340-1341), 
where he held long discussions with the monks, 
and where a declaration of the hesychasts’ mystical 
faith was drafted td receive the signatures of a 
score of the most important monks on the Holy 
Mountain.*® Thus fortified by the Athonite 
monks, with the support of the patriarchate and 
most of the government, anxious to preserve re- 
ligious peace in the midst of serious political and 
military problems, Palamas easily triumphed over 
Barlaam at the Council of Santa Sophia on 10 


knew Latin in the “Byzantine Renaissance” which fol- 
lowed the reign of Michael VIII (see R. Guilland, Es- 
sai, 57-90), and Constantinople swarmed with Italians 
and Franks, the Greeks bore the Latins small love, “a 
cette époque ott le nationalisme byzantin était si intransi- 
geant et l’hostilité contre Rome si vive” (ibid., 78). 
While Maximus Planudes knew Latin and _ translated 
pagan classics (Cicero, Caesar, Ovid, Boethius) as well 
as St. Augustine, and Demetrius Cydones learned Latin, 
as we shall see, and translated St. Thomas, neither the 
great Theodore Metochites nor his protégé, Nicephorus 
Gregoras, knew any Latin, and the latter, like a good 
Byzantine, nurtured strongly anti-Latin sentiments (ibid., 
78, and R. Guilland, ed. and tr., Correspondance de 
Nicéphore Grégoras, ep. 156, p. 257, and cf. pp. 276-277, 
Paris, 1927). 

15 Jules Viard, Les Projets de croisade de Philippe VI 
de Valois, Bibliothéque de lV'école des chartes 97: 305— 
316, 1936. 


16 Greg. Palamae Hagioriticus tomus, ad fin. (PG 150: 
1236). 
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June, 1341, and when on 15 June the Emperor 
Andronicus III died, and his power was taken 
over by the hesychast, John [VI] Cantacuzenus, 
Barlaam had no future in Constantinople or Thes- 
salonica. The atmosphere of both cities was 
charged with a sort of proto-nationalism. Bar- 
laam was a foreigner, a westerner, a pro-Latin; 
the peril and frustration of the Greek populace 
were expressed in the Palamite victory. Bar- 
laam went back home to Calabria in July or 
August, and soon found his way to Naples where 
he assisted the humanist Paolo de Perugia to finish 
his work on pagan mythology (Collectiones) and 
arrange the Greek works in the rapidly growing 
Angevin library.” 


II 


The spring of 1342 found Barlaam back at the 
Curia in Avignon where he was befriended by 
Petrarch to whom he gave lessons in Greek. On 
7 August, 1342, Pope Clement VI referred Bar- 
laam, “abbot of St. Salvator in Constantinople, 
[now] lecturing in Greek in the Curia,” to the 
papal camerarius, providing that Barlaam should 
receive, in the money of Avignon, 53 florins and 


20 shillings for eighty-one days’ service.'*  In- 


struction was given in the Avignonese Curia in the 


17 Giov. Boccaccio, Genealogie deorum gentilium, x, 6, 
ed. Vincenzo Romano, 2 vols., 2: 761-762, Bari, 1951, 
and cf. Mandalari, Fra Barlaamo Calabrese, 47, 60; Fran- 
cesco lo Parco, Petrarca e Barlaam, 23-25; idem, Niccold 
da Reggio, in Atti della R. Accademia di archeologia, 
lettere e belle arti di Napoli 2: 265-266, 1910; and Rob- 
ert Weiss, Translators from the Greek of the Angevin 
Court of Naples, Rinasctmento 1: 208-209, 1950. How- 
ever, as reported by Cornelia C. Coulter, The library 
of the Angevin kings at Naples, Transactions of the 
American Philological Association 75: 141-155, 1944, 
the treasury accounts of the early years of Angevin rule 
(1280-1342) reveal many acquisitions of books, but only 
two or three classical Latin authors (Livy and Seneca) 
and apparently no Greek works at all. The reader should 
also consult the handsomely printed work of Tammaro 
de Marinis, La biblioteca napoletana dei re d’Aragona, 
4 vols., Milan, Hoepli, 1947, to the first volume of which 
I have unfortunately not had access. 

18K. H. Schafer, ed., Die Ausgaben der apostolischen 
Kammer unter Benedikt XII, Klemens VI, und Innocenz 
VI (1335-1362) (Vatikanische Quellen zur Gesch. d. 
papstl. Hof- und Finanzverwaltung, 3), 198, and cf. 91, 
138, 157, Paderborn, 1914. On the provisions made for 
Barlaam and his friend George of Thessalonica by the 
papal treasury during this period, see Mercati, Simone 
Atumano, 28-29, note 3. We need not take very seriously 
the strictures of the hostile and prejudiced Nicephorus 
Gregoras on the poverty of Barlaam’s Greek (Hist. 
byszant., x1, 10, ed. Bonn, 1: 555, and cf. Attilio Hortis, 
Studj sulle opere latine del Boccaccio, 500, n. 2, Trieste, 
1879). 
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early fourteenth century, not only in Greek, but 
also in the oriental languages.'® Barlaam had by 
now accepted the Latin faith; he received a pen- 
sion, and was soon appointed to the bishopric of 
Gerace in Calabria (2 October, 1342), a church of 
the Byzantine rite, of course, close to Seminara, 
the town of his birth. Most of the bishops of 
Gerace were Basilian monks, like Barlaam; in 
fact Gerace retained not only its Greek rite but 
also a Greek bishop until 1473.°° Barlaam’s last 
years, as bishop of Gerace, were rendered difficult 
by strife with the metropolitan curia of Reggio, 
which threatened “to devour the goods of his 
bishopric.” ** 

In 1346 Barlaam was once more employed on a 
diplomatic mission. He was sent by the papal 
Curia to Constantinople, probably to explore the 
possibilities of church union at the pro-Latin court 
of the dowager Empress Anne of Savoy and her 
young son, John V Palaeologus. After a few 
years’ eclipse, however, which had followed their 
victory over Barlaam in 1341, the Palamites had 
suddenly regained their power and position in the 
capital, being vigorously supported by the imperial 
claimant, John [VI| Cantacuzenus, who now en- 
tered Constantinople, winning out over Anne of 
Savoy, who was forced to let him share the throne 
as co-emperor and actual ruler (3-11 February, 
1347).*? The Palamites, religious nationalists as 
well as mystics, were implacably opposed to church 
union; the condemnation of Barlaam was renewed 
just before Cantacuzenus’ entrance into the city, 
and it was all too clear that Barlaam’s mission had 
been doomed to failure from the start. Barlaam 
returned to Avignon, where Petrarch resumed the 
study of Greek under him, and shortly thereafter 


19 Heinrich Denifle, Die Universititen des Mittelalters 
bis 1400 1: 306-308, Berlin, 1885; and B. Altaner, Lehr- 
stiithle f. orient. Sprachen, Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch. 52: 
227-231, 1933, where both Barlaam and earlier magistri 
linguarum are listed, including teachers of oriental lan- 
guages, at the “Kurienuniversitat” in Avignon. 

20 Giannant. Mandalari, fra Barlaamo Calabrese, 14; 
Lenormant, La Grande-Gréce 2: 428429. Oppido aban- 
doned the Greek for the Latin rite at the same time as 
Gerace (Lenormant, op. cit. 3: 362). Cf. J. Gay, Con- 
servation du rite grec dans la Calabre et dans la terre 
d’Otrante au XIV*® siécle, Byz. Zeitschr. 4: 61-62, 1895, 
and Adrian Fortescue, The Uniate Eastern Churches, 
98, 108. 

21 Francesco Lo Parco, Gli ultimi anni di Barlaam e 
la verita storica sullo studio del greco di Francesco 
Petrarca, Naples, 1910, on which cf. Giov. Gentile, Studi 
sul Rinascimento (in Opere complete 10), 80-83, Flor- 
ence, 1936. 

22 Giovanni Mercati, Notizie di Procoro e Demetrio 
Cidone, 149-152. 
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he returned to his church at Gerace, where he died 
in the spring of 1348.** 

Both Italian and Byzantine scholars have tended 
to see in Barlaam chiefly the Greek teacher of 
Petrarch and the bibliographical guide of 
Perugino. 


-aolo 
Actually, however, Barlaam has a 
larger importance in Byzantine intellectual than 
in Italian literary history. He was a mathema- 
tician and astronomer, a philosopher and_theo- 
logian, and as Giuseppe SchirO reminds us, “one 
of the most versatile minds of his age.” He is said 
to have been, for example, one of the first mathe- 
maticians of the Renaissance period to substitute 
letters for numerals in algebra, and his work il- 
lustrates the manner in which ancient and Byzan- 
tine Greeks dealt with numerical fractions.** Bar- 
laam was a close student of Ptolemy, and pre- 


pared a treatise on eclipses of the sun. In the 


realm of philosophy he wrote a Christian manual 
of ethics, in two books, ‘according to the Stoics,” 
Ethica secundum Stoicos, as well as another, in six 
books, on logic. Barlaam was virtually a scholas- 
tic,** the spiritual heir of John Italus, another 
Calabrian, who had aroused the ire of Byzantine 
Orthodoxy 160 years before. In his own right, 
then, Barlaam deserves to be studied and remem- 
bered. His services to Petrarch and to the papal 


23M. Jugie, Date de la mort de Barlaam, Echos 
d@’Orient 39: 124-125, 1940, places the death of Bar- 
laam in 1350, following Francesco Lo Parco, Petrarca 
e Barlaam, 62-65, Reggio-Calabria, 1905, having failed, 
however, to observe that, later on, Lo Parco, Gli ultimi 
oscurt anni di Barlaam, 33-34, Naples, 1910, himself 
published the appointment of Simon Atumano on 23 
June, 1348, as bishop of Gerace “per obitum bone me- 
morie Barlae episcopi Giracen.,” on which see 
Mercati, Simone Atumano, 26; 27, note 6. 

24 f. Jean Etienne Montucla, Hist. des mathématiques 
1: 344, Paris, 1799; Moritz Cantor, Vorlesungen tiber 
Geschichte der Mathematik 2: 262, Leipzig, 1913; G. 
Schird, Arch. stor. per la Cal. e la Lucan. 1: 326, 1931; 
G. Sarton, /ntrod., 3, pt. 1: 586; Gino Loria, Storia 
delle matematiche, 117, 252, Milan, 1950. Barlaam’s 
Aoytorixyn, sive arithmeticae, algebraicae libri vit was 
printed at Strassburg in 1572, in Paris in 1594, et alibt. 

25 See G. Schird, Arch. stor. per la Cal. e la Lucan. 
1: 326, 1931, who goes too far in asserting of Bar- 
laam, however, that “per primo egli introduce l’uso del 
razionalismo nella scolastica orientale, innovazione evi- 
dente in altri scritti di carattere filosofico-teologico” [as 
in his two long letters to Gregory Palamas]. Searching 
for the “firsts” in intellectual history is always an in- 
triguing but dangerous game: the credit that Schird 
would give to Barlaam seems rather to belong to John 
Italus, whose rationalist views were condemned by the 
holy synod of Constantinople in March 1082 (see, supra, 
pp. 12-13). Barlaam’s Ethica may be found in the PG 
151: cols. 1341-1364, and cf. Fabricius’ notice concerning 
his other works (ibid., 1247-1256). 


also 
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Curia as a teacher of Greek, and even his diplo- 
matic missions in the interests of church union, 
were incidental to a distinguished intellectual 
career. 


Ill 


Another native of southern Italy, like Barlaam, 
and one of the most learned and honest diplomats 
of his day, was the Archbishop Paulus of Smyrna. 
When toward the close of the year 1354 the young 
John V Palaeologus had finally won out over the 
ambitious claims of John [VI] Cantacuzenus to 
empire, a new government in Constantinople and 
the illusive hope of peace produced new efforts 
at church union. The Archbishop Paulus of 
Smyrna was one of the chief negotiators, perhaps 
largely instrumental, in securing from the young 
Byzantine Emperor John V the almost incredible 
chrysobull of 15 December, 1355, which promised 
the papacy the union of the churches in return 
for military aid against the Turks. It also pro- 
vided for the promotion of Latin culture, especially 
the Latin language, in the Greek empire by the 
establishment of three great Latin colleges where 
the emperor was to encourage the sons of Greek 
magnates to study.*° All our contemporary re- 
ports speak very highly of the Archbishop Paulus. 
In 1355-1356 he entered the hesychastic contro- 
versy in Constantinople, and earned the praise of 
even so exacting a critic as the Byzantine historian 
Nicephorus Gregoras.** On 15 May, 1357, Paulus 
was transferred from the see of Smyrna to that of 
Thebes in Greece.** 'n 1363-1364 Paulus was the 


26 Aug. Theiner and Fr. Miklosich, Monumenta spec- 
tantia ad unionem ecclesiarum graecae et romanae, 29-37, 


Vienna, 1872; also Odorico Rinaldi [Raynaldus], An- 
nales ecclesiastict, ad ann. 1355, nos. 33-37, in vol. 6: 
630-632, Lucca, 1750. Oskar Halecki, Un Empereur de 
Byzance a4 Rome, 1355-1375, 31-38, Warsaw, 1930. Joa- 
chim Smet, The Life of St. Peter Thomas by Philippe 
de Meésiéres (Textus et studia historica Carmelitana, 
vol. 2), 202, Rome, 1954. Innocent VI, although he re- 
joiced in John Palaeologus’ expressed willingness to try 
to effect the union of the churches, does not seem to 
have taken his elaborate pledges very seriously (cf. 
Halecki, op. cit., 54-57). 

27 Nicephorus Gregoras, Hist. bysant., xx1x, 55 ff. 
(Bonn, 3: 262 ff.; PG 149: 229, 232); Giovanni Mer- 
cati, Stmone Atumano, 30-31, note, Rome, 1916; Ant. 
Rubiéd y Lluch, Conquista de Tebas en 1379 por Juan 
de Urtubia: Episédio de la historia de los Navarros en 
Grecia, in the Homenaje a D. Carmelo de Echegaray, 
370, 382, San Sebastian, 1928. 

28 Ant. Rubié y Lluch, Diplomatari de l’Orient catala 
(1301-1409), doc. ccxxxu, p. 305, Barcelona, 1947 
[1948]; cf. ibid., doc. ccii, p. 336, dated 16 August 
[1363], and C. Eubel, Hierarchia catholica medii aevi 
1: 482, 1898. 
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chief Sicilian envoy to Queen Joanna I of Naples, 
in the vain effort to make peace between the 
Angevins in southern Italy and the Catalans in 
Sicily. The then archbishop of Naples, Pierre 
d’Ameil, knew him well, and on 11 February, 
1364, also wrote in high praise of him to Pope Ur- 
ban V.*° 


On 17 April, 1366, as a papal document of that 
date informs us, Paulus was elevated to the dig- 
nity of Latin patriarch of Constantinople (to 
which office the episcopal income of Negroponte 
was often attached), and on the same day the 
learned Greek biblical scholar, Simon Atumano, 
was appointed archbishop of Thebes.*° One of 
our last glimpses of Paulus in the documents of 
his own time comes at the Emperor John V 
Palaeologus’ declaration of Catholic faith in Rome, 
on 18 October, 1369, in the hospital of Santo 
Spirito 


“ee 


di Sassia”; Paulus took an important 
part in these proceedings, and was one of that 
group of very important interpreters who translated 
the emperor’s solemn profession of Catholicism, in 
the presence of the lord cardinals of Ostia, the 
Twelve Apostles, S. Sabina, and S. Adriano.** 
The record of the proceedings of 1369 has been 
preserved both in Greek and Latin, the original 
text prepared in parallel columns, like the Em- 


29 Antonino Mango, ed., Relazsioni tra Federico III di 
Sicilia e Giovanna I di Napoli, Palermo, 1915, in Docu- 
menti per servire alla Storia di Sicilia 22: fasc. 1, doc. 
LXIx, p. 164: “[Thebanus archiepiscopus] est autem ut 
mihi videtur vir industriosus, oculatus et prudens studi- 
oque literarum et ingenio multis nostri temporis preferen- 
dus, hoc solo inferior quia cum nomine sit magnus pre- 
latus, re tamen est pauper et nichil habet sed non minus 
constans ac pro veritate firmus ut in aliquibus compro- 
bavi et spero quod pariter inveniat sanctitas vestra.” 
Cf. in general Kenneth M. Setton, Archbishop Pierre 
d’Ameil in Naples and the Affair of Aimon III of 
Geneva (1363-1364), Speculum 28: 643-691, passim, 
1953; and for the reasons why Paulus had to leave 
Thebes, and was in Sicily and southern Italy at this 
time, see Setton, Catalan Domination of Athens, 1311- 
1388, 58-60, Cambridge, Mass., 1948. 

80 Rubié y Lluch, Diplomatari, doc. ccixtv, p. 347. 

81 Joannis Palaeologi Imperatoris professio fidei, in 
Leone Allacci [Allatius], De ecclesiae occidentalis atque 
orientalis perpetua consensione, 843-852, Cologne, 1648; 
A. Theiner and F. Miklosich, Monumenta spectantia ad 
unionem ecclesiarum graecae et romanae, 37 ff., Vienna, 
1872; PG 154: cols. 1297 ff. Mercati, Notizie di Pro- 
coro e Demetrio Cidone, 146-147; Altaner, Zeitschr. f. 
Kirchengesch. 53: 462-464. 

For the background of the events of 1369, in addition 
to Halecki’s brilliant study, Un Empereur de Byzance 
a Rome, see A. A. Vasiliev, Il viaggio dell’ imperatore 
bizantino Giovanni V Paleologo in Italia, etc., in Studi 
bizantini e neoellenici 3: esp. 179 ff., 1931. 
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peror John’s chrysobull of church union of 1355. 
A half dozen persons are named, in the document 
of 1369, as knowing both the Greek and Latin 
languages, of whom three were Greeks represent- 
ing the Emperor John and three were Latins 
representing the Roman church. The Greeks were 
the famous Byzantine imperial chancellor and 
humanist, Demetrius Cydones, who in cooperation 
with his brother, Prochorus, translated St. Thomas 
Aquinas into Greek; Michael Strongilo, a dis- 
tinguished Byzantine soldier, who figures promi- 
nently in the diplomatic texts of the time; and 
Philip Tzykandiles, who helped Cydones as his 
secretary in the Aquinatian translations. The 
cardinals deputed by the pope to receive the em- 
peror’s Greek pronouncement of his now Latin 
faith were represented by three westerners, of 
whom two appear to have been Catalans. We 
find here, of course, the Latin patriarch, Paulus of 
Constantinople. Acting with him were Bishop 
Nicholas “Arenopolitanus” (or “Drenopolitanus” ), 
to whom we shall return in a moment, and the 
Franciscan friar Antonio Ballester, who was 
shortly to be appointed archbishop of Catalan 
Athens, where he was to occupy the cathedra in the 
Parthenon for seventeen years (1370-1387 ).** It 
was these six persons who now handled the deli- 
cate protocol of comparing the bilingual texts, and 
who were responsible for achieving an identity of 
meaning between the emperor’s Greek statement 
and the official Latin version.** In this connection 





32 See, in general, O. Halecki, Un Empereur de Byzance 
a Rome, 188-200; G. Mercati, Notizie di Procoro e De- 
metrio Cidone, 146-148, 168, 438; cf. O. Rinaldi, nn. 
eccl., ad ann. 1369, nos. 1-3, in vol. 7: 171-172, Lucca, 
1752. The Emperor John was also accompanied to 
Rome by his good friend (and brother-in-law) Fran- 
cesco Gattilusio, Genoese lord of Lesbos, and by three 
princes of the imperial house; note the names of the 
witnesses to the emperor's five-year treaty with the 
Venetians dated at Rome on 1 February, 1370 (Diplo- 
matarium Veneto-Levantinum, eds. G. M. Thomas and 
R. Predelli, 2: doc. 89, p. 156). 

33 See above, note 31: Joann. Pal. Imp. professio fidei, 
in L. Allacci, Perpetua consensio, 844, 849; Theiner and 
Miklosich, Monumenta spectantia ad unionem . . ., 38-39, 
41-42; PG 154: 1299-1300C, 1305-1306D; Golubovich, 
Bibl. bio-bibl. §: 137-138; Altaner, Zeitschr. f. Kirchen- 
gesch. 53: 463-464: “. . . scientes linguas et grammaticas 
latinas et graecas. .. .” ‘“‘elddras ékatépay yNGooav Aarivwr 
xal [pax@v, thy re kowhv kal tiv ypapparixny. ...'' The 
essential work of preparing the texts for the Emperor 
John’s entry into the Roman Catholic Church had al- 
ready been done in 1366, in consequence of John’s dis- 
cussions at Buda with King Louis d’Anjou of Hungary, 
from whom John sought aid against the Turks (see 


Halecki, Un Empereur de Byzance a@ Rome, 118-119, 
197). 
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we may note further that Pope Urban V welcomed 
the Emperor John three days later, on 21 October, 
on the steps of St. Peter's, at the Vatican, received 
his obeisance, and embraced him. John remained 
with the pope for five months in Rome, after which 
he went on with his retinue to Venice, and the 
pope returned, to Petrarch’s despair, to Avignon. 
John had accepted the Latin faith for himself alone, 
however; no Greek clergy had accompanied him; 
and the Greek people remained, as Barlaam had 
represented them thirty years before, hostile to the 
Latins and opposed to the filioque clause. 

We come now to the difficulty which has at- 
tended the identification of the “Frater Nicolaus 
episcopus Arenopolitanus |Drenopolitanus],” al- 
though Rubio y Lluch almost solved this problem 
a half century ago. Eubel connected Nicholas 
with the “episcopus Irenopolitanus” who appears 
also in an act of the anti-pope Clement VII dated 
1384. This Nicholas was then the vicar of the 
Archbishop Antonio of Colossi on the island of 
Rhodes, and apparently occupied the titular see of 
Irenopolis in Isauria (Cilicia).** Rubrics in the 
manuscripts of a fourteenth- or fifteenth-century 
Italian translation of thirty-nine lives of Plutarch 
state that a “Greek philosopher named Dimitri 
Talodiki” (philosopho greco chiamato Domitri 
Talodiqui) translated these thirty-nine lives into 


contemporary Greek, from 


which a Dominican 


bishop of “Ludernopoli” (which also appears as 
Andrinopoli, Tudernopoli), un freyre Predicatore, 


vispo di Ludernopoli . experto in diverse lin- 
gue, translated them into Aragonese at the com- 
mand of Juan Fernandez de Heredia, grand 
master of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 
whose chief commandery was on the island of 
Rhodes.** These notices all seem to identify, as 
the Dominican translator in question, the Nicholas 
Arenopolitanus who served as one of the three 
Latin translators of the Emperor John V’s profes- 
sion of faith in 1369. Nicholas would seem to 
have been a Catalan, as was his confrére, Antonio 
Ballester. 


The fourteenth century was, from be- 
34C. Eubel, Hierarchia catholica medii aevi 1: 286, 
1898; Ant. Rubio y Lluch, Documents per Vhistoria de 
la cultura catalana mig-eval, 2 vols., Barcelona, 1908— 
1921, 1: 326, note 2; 2: p. xtit; cf. Mercati, Notizie di 
Procoro e Demetrio Cidone, 147, n. 1; Altaner, Zeitschr. 
f. Kirchengesch. 53: 464. 

35 A. Morel-Fatio, Libro de los fechos et conquistas 
del principado de la Morea, pp. xviii-xxi, Geneva, 1885, 
with refs., and cf. Mario Schiff, La Bibliothéque du 
Marquis de Santillane, 19-21, Paris, 1905 (Bibliothéque 
de l’école des hautes études, 153). On Nicholas of 
Ludernopoli, see, infra, pp. 65, 66. 
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ginning to end, the great age of Catalan enterprise 
in the eastern Mediterranean, to which we shall 
return later on in this study. 


B. SIMON ATUMANO 


Among the chief Latin ecclesiastics to live under 
Catalan dominion in Greece, besides the Arch- 
bishop Paulus, was Simon Atumano, a Greek ex- 
patriate, who succeeded Paulus in the archiepis- 
copal see of Thebes on 17 April, 1366. One 
scholar had succeeded another, and Simon Atu- 
mano has bequeathed to historians a name to be 
reckoned with in any serious account of the Greek 
and Hebrew scholarship of the Renaissance. Be- 
fore he received the Theban appointment, Simon 
had already been bishop of Gerace in Calabria for 
some seventeen years (1348-1306). He was the 
successor of Barlaam in Gerace, a diocese, as we 
have seen, of the Greek rite. Mercati has asked, 
but been unable to answer, the interesting ques- 
tion of how and by whom Simon Atumano was 
first called to the attention of Pope Clement VI, 
who appointed him to the see of Gerace. Simon 
had begun his ecclesiastical career as a monk in 
the monastery of St. John of Studion in Constanti- 
nople. He is inevitably associated with Barlaam. 
From Constantinople Simon appears to have made 
his way more or less directly to the papal Curia in 
Avignon. Did he come with Barlaam in 1347? 
Had he been a supporter of Barlaam during the 
latter’s period of fame and influence as abbot of 
St. Salvator in the Byzantine capital, before his 
defeat by the hesychasts? Was Simon, then, one 
of the defeated Barlaamites, whom the hesychastic 
Emperor John VI Cantacuzenus excluded from 
the communion of the Byzantine church, and for 
whom life in Constantinople became increasingly 
intolerable? This would seem to be the back- 
ground of Simon’s departure from Constantinople. 
Upon the death of Barlaam, Simon’s fortunate 
presence at the Curia, as well as his Greek birth 
and learning, immediately suggested his appoint- 
ment as Barlaam’s successor to the see of Gerace.*® 

In any event Simon Atumano took up his resi- 
dence in the historic city of Thebes in the mid- 

36 Giovanni Mercati, Se la versione dall’ ebraico del 
codice veneto greco vit sia di Simone Atumano, ar- 
civescovo di Tebe: Ricerca storica con notizie e docu- 


_menti sulla vita dell’ Atumano (Studi e Testi, no. 30), 


28-29, Rome, 1916. Simon was strongly opposed to 
hesychasm, and wrote a refutation of the Palamite dis- 
tinction between the divine essence and its attributes (cf. 
Demetrius Cydones’ letter to Simon, in Mercati, op. cit., 
52 ff.). 
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summer of 1367. Thebes was then the capital 
of the so-called duchy of Athens, a Catalan pos- 
session ever since the famous Grand Company 
had defeated and killed the last French duke of 
Athens, Gautier V de Brienne, in the swamps of 
the river Cephissus in March of 1311. After this 
victory of the “fortunate army of the Franks in 
Romania |Greece],” as the Company is called on 
its seal and in official documents, Catalan rule long 
endured in Greece—in Thebes until May or June, 
1379; in Athens, or at least on the Acropolis, until 
2 May, 1388; in Neopatras (the modern Hypate ) 
until 1390; in Salona (the ancient Amphissa) until 
1394; and, indeed, on the island of Aegina until 
1451.87 Simon Atumano was the archbishop of 
Thebes in the late spring of 1379 when another 
mercenary band, the Navarrese Company under its 
captain, Juan de Urtubia, attacked the city and 
succeeded in taking it. Contemporary documents 
make it clear that Thebes fell to Juan de Urtubia 
at least as much by the treachery of some of its 
inhabitants as by the force of his arms.** King 
Pedro IV of Aragon, who bore the title duke of 
Athens, accused Simon Atumano of complicity in 
the betrayal of the city to Urtubia. On 11 Septem- 


ber, 1380, the king wrote Pope Urban VI from 
Lérida : 


Most holy Father: We are assured that, because 
of the schemes and efforts of the Archbishop [Simon 
Atumano] of Thebes ... , the said city [of Thebes] 
was captured by our enemies, and even now is being 
held by them on the advice of the archbishop him- 
self, and, as a result of this, evils and scandals with- 
out number have occurred ... , and there is no doubt 
on this account that the archbishop himself has sinned 
against the church of God and against our royal 
majesty. And this is not strange, for the archbishop 
was born in Constantinople, and his father was a 
Turk, and his mother a schismatic [Greek], and while 
he was a Greek priest, because of great vices, which 
we forbear even to mention because of their enormity, 
in which vices [Simon Atumano] still persists, he 


37 See in general Kenneth M. Setton, Catalan Domina- 
tion of Athens, 1311-1388, Cambridge, Mass., Mediaeval 
Academy of America, 1948. 

38 Cf. Ant. Rubiéd y Lluch, Homenaje a D. Carmelo de 
Echegaray, 277-279, San Sebastian, 1928; Los Catalanes 
en Grecia, 98-102, Madrid, 1927; Académie Roumaine: 
Bulletin de la section historique . . . , Mémoires 11: 185- 
186, Bucharest, 1924. On the “treachery” which assisted 
the Navarrese Company to take Thebes, probably for 
Nerio Acciajuoli, Florentine lord of Corinth (who had 
taken Megara from the Catalans in 1374), see Rubid, 
ed., Diplomatari, docs. cccxcl, p. 476; cccxcvi, pp. 486— 
487; cpxxiv, p. 502; et alibi. Cf. Setton, Catalan Dom- 
ination of Athens, passim. 
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would have been burned at the stake, had he not 
secretly removed himself to other parts [to Italy?], 
where parading himself as a man of honor, as ex- 
perience of him now makes evident, he obtained the 
aforesaid archbishopric from the lord Pope Gregory 
XI. But, most clement Father, since it is repugnant 
to divine and human laws alike that such an evil 
man should be sustained in so great a dignity, we 
humbly beseech your Holiness that it may please you 
to deprive the archbishop, if thus he deserves to be 
called, of this high office. . . .°% 


It is hard to know, in this important document, 
which of the king’s statements are fact, and which 
fiction. There is no reason to believe that the ex- 
act truth is being told, for almost the only verifi- 
able facts in the document are inaccurate. Simon 
Atumano was not appointed archbishop of Thebes 
by Pope Gregory XI, but by Pope Urban V 
(1362-1370). Moreover, he was apparently never 
a Greek priest [calogerius grecus|. In fact, be- 
fore his elevation to the see of Gerace on 23 June, 
1348, Simon had received only the prima tonsura, 
but he had been a Basilian monk in the monastery 
of St. John of Studion in Constantinople, as Pope 
Clement VI makes clear in his letter of appoint- 
ment of that date.*° The pope’s letter also con- 
tains high praise of Simon’s knowledge of letters, 
his integrity of life and character, spiritual devo- 
tion, and many virtues.*' The Curia had had, as 


89 Rubiéd y Lluch, ed., Diplomatari, doc. cpv1, pp. 492- 
493: “tractatu et opere archiepiscopi civitatis d’Estives 

. eadem civitas ab hostibus fuit capta, et nunc eciam 
per eos [Navarrenses] ipsius archiepiscopi consilio de- 
tinetur, cuius occasione ... infinita mala et scandala 
devenerunt. ... Nam archiepiscopus ipse de Constan- 
tinopoli ortus est paterque eius fuit turcus et mater eius 
cismatica et dum foret calogerius grecus ob grandia vicia, 
que propter eorum orribilitatem et offerre ommittimus, 
in quibus nunc perseverat, fuisset ignis incendio con- 
crematus nisi latenter ad partes se transtulisset alienas 
in quibus fingens se exterius honestum, cum falsis infor- 
macionibus, ut nunc docet experiencia, archiepiscopa- 
tum a domino papa Gregorio obtinuit supradictum. .. .” 
(With reference to Pedro IV’s statement that Simon’s 
father was a Turk, it may be observed that Atumano 
appears to be Ottoman.) 

40 See the pertinent part of the papal letter in Mer- 
cati, Simone Atumano, 26-27, n. 6: “. .. ad te, mona- 
chum monasterii Sancti Johannis Studii Constantinopoli- 
tani, Ordinis Sancti Basilii, primam dumtaxat clericalem 
tonsuram habenti....” Simon received minor orders 
at Avignon on 13 July, was ordained on 6 December, 
and was consecrated bishop on the following day (Mer- 
cati, loc. cit.). 

41 Mercati, Joc. cit.: “. . . litterarum scientia preditum, 
vite ac morum honestate decorum, in spiritualibus pro- 
vidum et in temporalibus circumspectum, ac aliis multi- 
plicum virtutum meritis laudabiliter insignitum ex testi- 
moniis fide dignis accepimus. .. . 


” 
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we have noted, many years’ experience of Simon 
as bishop of Gerace when Urban V appointed him 
to the archbishopric of Thebes ‘‘after due con- 
sideration of his great integrity” (consideratis 
grandium virtutum meritis).“* Although such 
praise was a routine of the papal chancery, it was 
unlikely to be employed in complete disregard of 
the facts. Furthermore, on 10 March, 1367, when 
Simon Atumano seems to have been in Messina 
making his preparations for the voyage to Greece, 
King Frederick III of Sicily (1355-1377), last 
duke of Athens of the Catalan-Sicilian line (close 
kinsman and predecessor, as ruler of Athens, 
of Pedro IV of Aragon), wrote letters to the 
municipal authorities of Thebes and to the Vicar 
General Roger de Lluria, last military marshal 
of the Catalan Company in Greece: Frederick ITI 
recommended Simon Atumano in terms of high 
praise, dwelling on his “innate goodness and his 
laudable character’ (innate sibi virtutes et mores 
laudabiles).** There is, then, much reason to 
doubt at least some aspects of Pedro IV’s harsh 
description of Simon Atumano. To Simon’s ca- 
reer two of the great scholars of our time, Pro- 
fessor Antonio Rubio y Lluch of Barcelona and 
Cardinal Giovanni Mercati, have been drawn with 
obvious fascination. In several of his works Rubié 
y Lluch castigates Simon as a traitor to the Catalan 
cause in Greece. Cardinal Mercati, however, has 
emerged from his study of Simon with admiration 
for his great learning. 
In any event Simon Atumano had been the 
archbishop of Thebes for some eight vears when, 
on 25 July, 1374, Pope Gregory XI instructed 
him to join a papal embassy on its way to Con- 
stantinople to confer with the Emperor John V 
Palaeologus, to help bring about that union of the 
churches which was to effect the spiritual and 
political reconstruction of Christendom in the Le- 
vant.‘* This embassy was also recommended to 
the distinguished Byzantine humanist, Demetrius 
Cydones, Greek convert to Roman Catholicism 
and translator of St. Thomas Aquinas into Greek.*® 


‘2 Mercati, op. cit., 29-30; cf. Setton, Catalan Domina- 
tion of Athens, 140 ff. 

43 Rubié, Diplomatari, doc. CCLXxxv, p. 369; Sp. P. 
Lampros, “Eyypaga, pt. Iv, docs. 45-46, pp. 281-282: 
cf. Mercati, Simone Atumano, p. 32. 

44 Rubiéd y Lluch, ed., Diplomatari, 434, and Mercati, 
Simone Atumano, 32-33, 49-50. 

450. Halecki, Un Empereur de Bysance, 292 ff.; Go- 
lubovich, Bibl. bio-bibl. 5: 200-202, 1927; G. Cammelli, 
Correspondance de Démétrius Cydonés, epp. 23-24, pp. 


52-57, and introd., pp. xx1v-xxv, Paris, 1930. Cydones 
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Simon was to serve, presumably, as an interpreter 
for the papal envoys in Constantinople, which was, 
it may be recalled, the city of his birth.** Whether 
or not he assisted Urtubia and the Navarrese to 
take Thebes in the late spring of 1379, as charged 
by Pedro IV in his letter to Pope Urban VI, 
Simon found life impossible under the Navarrese. 
He soon left the city, taking refuge in Italy some- 
time during 1380-1381. A year or so later, during 
the fall and winter of 1381, Simon Atumano was 
to be found in Rome, where he was _ teaching 
Greek—or where, at least, he taught Greek to 
Raoul de Rivo, the illustrious dean of Tongres 
(d. 1403). In a work which was known to the 
Augustinian J. Latomus in the sixteenth century 
and to the Dominican M. Harney in the seven- 
teenth, but which has not yet been rediscovered, 
Raoul de Rivo recalled that “Simon of revered 
memory, archbishop of Thebes in Boeotia, a native 
of Constantinople, comparable to St. Jerome in 
his knowledge of the three languages [{ Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew], who arrived in Rome and 
remained there during the year 1380[-1381], 
taught whatever corrections I have made from the 
Greek in my books on the errors of the gram- 
marians.” ** To the question whether Simon was 
giving private or public instruction in Rome at this 
time no certain answer can be given, but I am 
myself inclined to agree with those scholars who 
was in fact of great assistance to the papal embassy when 
it reached Constantinople (op. cit., ep. 23, p. 53). 

16 Cf. Mercati, Simone Atumano, 26 ff. 

‘7 For the text, see Mercati, Simone Atumano, 16-17. 
Altaner, Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch. 53: 461-462, states 
“dass der sprachkundige Simon vor seiner Bischofszeit 
in Gerace (1348-1366) in Rom Lehrer des Griechischen 
war, steht nicht sicher fest.” In this connection he cites 
D. Rattinger, Der Liber Provisionum praelatorum Ur- 
bani V, Historisches Jahrbuch der Gérres-Gesellschaft 
15: no. 78, p. 81 (cf. no. 62, p. 74), 1894, who simply 
says, however, “[Simon] soll zu Rom griechische Lit- 
eratur gelehrt haben, vgl. dazu Chorographia sacra Bra- 
bantiae, 11, 105.” O. Halecki, Un Empereur de Bysance 
a Rome, 142, following Rattinger, Joc. cit., refers to 
Simon as “‘professeur de littérature grecque a Rome.” 
Neither Rattinger nor Halecki is very specific about 
the time of Simon’s teaching Greek in Rome. I do 
not know whether Rattinger, Halecki, or Altaner con- 
sulted at first hand the work of Antonius Sanderus, 
Chorogr. sacra Brabantiac, Brussels, 1658 ff., but I can- 
not find any such reference in the one-volume copy of 
this work accessible to me in the Columbia Univ. Libr. 
(949.3/ Sa 56 F); in any event Sanderus’ statement un- 
doubtedly comes from Raoul de Rivo, the MS. of whose 
work was in the Dominican house in Brussels in the 


seventeenth century where Harney saw it (cf. Mercati, 
Simone Atumano, 16, n. 6). 
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find the suggestion of a general practice in Raoul 
de Rivo’s text concerning Simon Atumano.*$ 


II 


In Simon Atumano, therefore, we find a Greek 
teacher earlier, and probably more learned, than 
the impressive Manuel Chrysoloras, who created 
such a stir in Florence at the close of the century 
when Leonardo Bruni hailed his coming as the 
return of Greek letters to Italy after an absence 
of seven hundred years.*® The learned world had 
not been unaware of Simon Atumano; his ecclesi- 
astical advancement would suggest that he was 
not socially deficient; but he seems to have met 
no opportunity in Italy for the full employment 
of his knowledge and abilities. No one as re- 
sponsive as Leonardo Bruni heard him in Rome 
in 1380-1381; perhaps, too, Simon did not have 
the facility for inspiring others that Manuel Chry- 
soloras seems to have had. A decade or so after 
Simon’s death the Florentine humanist, Coluccio 
Salutati, onetime correspondent of Petrarch and 
Boccaccio, wrote the Cardinal Pietro di Tom- 
maso Corsini, also a distinguished Florentine, a 
letter devoted entirely to that “vir multe venera- 
tionis, Simon, archiepiscopus Thebanus.” Salu- 
tati’s letter is most interesting, for he was con- 
cerned with a translation of Plutarch’s De 
cohibenda ira which Simon had prepared for the 


Cardinal Pietro some twenty years before. Salu- 
tati writes as follows: 
To the most reverend . . . lord Pietro dei Corsini 


of Florence . 

Rufina. .. . 

Your Excellency has sent me Plutarch’s little study 
De remediis irae, which Simon, archbishop of Thebes, 
a man worthy of great veneration, once translated at 
your request from Greek into Latin. Eagerly going 
through this essay, I felt my indignation rise that the 
translation was marred by so much obscurity and was 
composed in so rough a style that the reader was not 
encouraged by its attractiveness to continue, and so 
great a thinker’s message to us was not made readily 
clear. I perceived that lofty sentiments of solid worth 


. cardinal bishop of Porto and S. 





48.On this point of view, note the remarks of Mercati, 
Stmone Atumano, 40-41. 

49 Leonardo Bruni Aretino, Rerum suo tempore gesta- 
rum commentarius, in L. A. Muratori Rer. ital. scripp. 
19: col. 920, Milan, 1731; ed. Carmine di Pierro, in the 
new Muratori, 19, pt. 3: 431, Citta di Castello and Bo- 
logna, 1926: “Septingentis iam annis nemo per Italiam 
graecas litteras tenuit; et tamen doctrinas omnes ab illis 
esse confitemur.” Bruni’s statement, like many another 
in the works of his fellow humanists, shows what little 
regard rhetoric has for the facts (some of which the 
present essay seeks to supply). 
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had not been transmitted to us but merely thrust upon 
us by an uncultivated style and with a depth of ob- 
scurity, and I should have thought that all this re- 
sulted from Plutarch’s own style had I not got to 
know of certain of his efforts beautifully translated 
in the English Master John of Salisbury’s work De 
nugis curialium et vestigtis philosophorum, which 
book called for some reason the Policraticus.®° 
The dedicatory letter which the translator sent you 
has furnished additional evidence that I might recog- 
nize the fault as his; from his letter it is quite clear 
that he did not possess the slightest literary skill in 
Latin. A true Latin style is not, of course, to be 
expected after he has declared himself to be a Greek, 
especially in this age when even we Latins hardly get 
above the simple grammar. We have nowadays no 
Ciceros, Jeromes, Rufinuses, Ambroses, or Chalcidi- 
uses, no Cassiodoruses, no Evagriuses, and no Boethi- 
uses, whose translations are of such grace and deli- 
cacy that no refinement or clarity can be lacking in 
the things that they have done. Nevertheless, | am 
grateful to that worthy man who has given us Plu- 
tarch after a fashion. I wish we had the rest of the 
same philosopher’s works even in such fashion! Plu- 
tarch was a person of no small authority in his time, 
and, as we can see from this little work, the most 
learned of philosophers. Taking it amiss, therefore, 
that we should have even this bit of Plutarch in such 
shape that he can neither be read with pleasure nor 
his thought understood with ease, I decided to restore 
this little work from the darkness of its translation to 
the light of understanding by a clearer method of 
presentation, so that although we may not be able 
thus to read Plutarch directly [ad litteram], neverthe- 
less nothing should escape us as to his meaning [quo 
ad sententiam]. . . . And, now, for your half-Greek 
translation I return a Latin treatise which I think 
is clear, and by comparing it with the translator’s 
words you will make your reading of Plutarch more 
pleasant... .5! 


is 


Simon had employed the old system of literal 
translation, de verbo ad verbum, following the 
method of Henricus Aristippus and other trans- 
lators of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, in 
accord with the older scientific, as opposed to the 
newer humanistic, tradition.*? Salutati, of course, 


50 For the spurious Epistola Plutarchi instruentis Tra- 
ianum, see John of Salisbury, Policraticus sive De nugis 
curialium, v, prolog. and cap. 1; vi, prolog., et alibi, ed. 
Clemens C. I. Webb, 1: 280 ff., and 2: 1, Oxford, Claren- 
don, 1909. 

51 Coluccio Salutati, Epp., vit, 23, in Francesco Novati, 
ed., Epistolario di Coluccio Salutati (Fonti per la storia 
d'Italia pubblicate dall’ Istituto Storico Italiano, no. 16) 
2: 480-483. The letter is dated at Florence on May 15 
(1390-13967). Cf. Mercati, Simone Atumano, addend. 
after p. 64. 

52 Cf. Francesco Lo Parco, Niccold da Reggio, in the 
Atti R. Accademia arch. lett. belle arti di Napoli, new 
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knew no Greek, and although his paraphrase of 
Simon's semigreca translatio was more attuned 
to the humanist’s eye and ear, it was an unsuccess- 
ful effort, as his editor, Novati, rather sadly ac- 
knowledges.** Simon's translation still exists in a 
manuscript in the Biblioteca del Cabildo in Seville 
(cod, lat. no. 85-5—36) ; it is preceded by the dedi- 
catory letter addressed by Simon to the Cardinal 
Corsini; the letter is dated at Avignon on 20 
January, 1373, when Simon was apparently on a 
visit to the Curia.“ A few months later, on 11 
April, 1373, Simon received from the Republic of 
Venice the coveted honor of its citizenship.*® 
Simon was accomplished Hebrew 
scholar. Working, it would appear, with learned 
members of the small Jewish colony which still 
survived in Thebes in the later fourteenth century, 
Simon translated at least part of the Old Testa- 
ment from Hebrew into Greek and Latin, and 
some of the New Testament from Greek into He- 
brew and Latin. He thus prepared a Biblia 
Triglotta, which he dedicated to Pope Urban VI, 
an unusual feat of scholarship, accomplished almost 
a century and a half before the appearance of the 
great Complutensian Polyglot under the patron- 


also an 


series, 2: 
trasted. 

53 Novati, Epistolario di Col. Salutati 2: 483, note 1: 
“Molti infatti sono gli equivoci e gli errori, in cui é 
caduto il Salutati parafrasando il testo latino di Simone, 
che a sua volta in pit’ e pill casi non aveva capito punto 
originale.” 

54 Simon Atumano’s translation of Plutarch’s De re- 
mediis irae, more commonly called De cohibenda ira, i.e. 
Ilepi dopynoias, should be published. For the best text 
of the original Greek, see W. R. Paton, M. Pohlenz, and 
W. Sieveking, eds., Plutarchi Moralia 3: 157-186, Leip- 
zig, Teubner, 1929: incipit: Kad@s yor doxotow, & Povvdave, 
movetv ol (wypada bia xpovov .. . 
Tots €xovow. 


268 ff., 1910, where the two methods are con- 


, and explicit: as abrots 
Gustav [Friedrich] Haenel, Catalogi libro- 
rum manuscriptorum, etc., col. 981, Leipzig, Hinrichs, 
1830, lists Simon’s translation as in the Biblioteca Colom- 
bina in Seville (then identified as MS. Z.137.36): “Plu- 
tarchus de furoris abstinentia, interpr. Simone; saec. XV. 
membr. fol.”” Some years ago D. P. Lockwood examined 
this MS., and published a brief report on it; it is now 
in the Bibl. del Cabildo, which is “housed with, but not 
part of the Colombina.” The MS. contains seventeen 
parchment folios, and was apparently written at the close 
of the fourteenth century. The reader may compare its 
incipit and explicit with those of the Greek text above: 
“Bene michi videntur, O Fundane, pictores facere post 
tempora .. . sicut ipsis habentibus.” I take the refer- 
ence to Haenel from Lockwood, who was the first to call 
attention to this manuscript (see the Proceedings of 
the American Philological Association 64, no. 39, 1933). 
Cf. Robt. Weiss, Proc. Brit. Acad. 37: 48, 1951. 

55 Regesti dei Commemoriali, lib. vi, no. 696, ed. R. 
Predelli, 3: 108, Venice, 1883. 
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age of the celebrated Cardinal Ximenes de Cis- 
neros.°® There survives in the Biblioteca Marci- 
ana in Venice a unique manuscript of a Greek 
translation, from the Hebrew, of the Old Testa- 
ment (cod. greco vit), which Fr. Delitzsch was 
once inclined to attribute to the Hebrew scholar, 
Eliseo Giudeo, who resided at the court of the 
Sultan Murad I and was the teacher of George 
Gemistus Pletho. Mercati has shown, however, 
that this manuscript almost certainly contains what 
is left of Simon Atumano’s Biblia Triglotta, un- 
doubtedly prepared in part at least during Simon’s 
residence in the Catalan city of Thebes. Interest- 
ingly enough, the manuscript in question is now 
in the Library of St. Mark, because it was once 
the property of the Cardinal Bessarion, whose 
books went, as is well known, to the Venetian 
Republic at his death, and who was himself ap- 
pointed archbishop of Thebes in 1440, a half 
century or more after the death of the learned 
Simon Atumano.** It is very appropriate that 
Venice should today possess the manuscript of 
what was to have been Simon’s opus magnum 
since, as we have noted, the Serene Republic had 
made him an honorary citizen in the spring of 
1373 when Simon must have been at work on his 
Biblia Triglotta. 

Despite the bitter denunciation of Simon Atu- 
mano in King Pedro IV’s letter to Pope Urban 
VI (11 September, 1380), the pope apparently 
employed Simon on another diplomatic mission to 
Constantinople, and authorized the composition of 
a diploma of general commendation for Simon on 
29 May, 1383, on the eve of Simon’s departure 
for the Greek capital as head of the mission.*® 
Simon’s usefulness to the papacy in any diplomatic 
undertaking aimed at the union of the churches is 
of course immediately apparent. Quite apart from 
his knowledge of Greek, his biblical learning, 
and his sincere attachment to Latin doctrine, Si- 
mon had doubtless retained many influential and 
well-informed friends in Constantinople, such as 
the famous Demetrius Cydones, chancellor of the 


56 Setton, Catalan domination of Athens, 222-223, and 


cf. pp. 85-86. 

57 Mercati, Simone Atumano, 10, 17-19 ff., and 43. 

58 The text of Urban VI’s letter is given in Mercati, 
Simone Atumano, 50-51. By the ninth decade of the 
century Simon had had an experience of such diplo- 
matic activity extending over twenty years or more. As 
bishop of Gerace, Simon appears to have accompanied 
the Carmelite Pierre de Thomas, in 1359-1360, on the 
latter’s second legation to Constantinople where Simon 
is still to be found two years later (cf. Raymond J. 
Loenertz, Les Recueils de lettres de Démétrius Cydonés, 
110, Citta del Vaticano, 1947, in Studi e Testi, 131). 
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Byzantine Emperor John V. Mercati has pub- 
lished, for example, two letters, one written in 
1376 and the other in 1381, by Cydones to his 
friend, Simon Atumano.*’ — It 
Cydones that we now turn. 


is to Demetrius 


C. DEMETRIUS CYDONES 


There is perhaps no more intriguing figure 
than Demetrius Cydones in the intellectual history 
of Byzantium during the whole second half of the 
fourteenth century. The sources for this period 
are unfortunately not as plentiful as the historian 
could wish, but the 450 or so letters of Cydones 
are a mine of information for almost the entire 
half century (1346-1391). Although many of 
these letters were written, as their closest student 
has recently reminded us, “avec l’arriére-pensée 
dune publication éventuelle,” °° they are neverthe- 
less genuine letters, the study of which richly re- 
wards the arduous effort it entails. Although 
they are invaluable for the history of Italo-Greek 
relations on the eve of the Quattrocento, most of 
these letters still remain unpublished. In recent 
years, however, their general contents have be- 
come pretty well known. 

Demetrius Cydones was born in Thessalonica 
about 1324.°' The name Cydones suggests the 


59 Mercati, Notizie di Procoro e Demetrio Cidone, 355- 
358, cf. 130-133 (letter of winter of 1375-1376) ; Simone 
Atumano, 52-58, and cf. 39 (letter of 1381); Per l’epis- 
tolario di Demetrio Cidone, Studi bisantini e neoellenici 
3: 210, 213-214, Rome, 1931; and cf. Giuseppe Cammelli, 
Correspondance de Démétrius Cydonés, ep. 117, p. 154, 
and ep. 137,'pp. 157-158, Paris, 1930. Fr. Loenertz dates 
Cydones’ first letter to Simon Atumano (Mercati, No- 
tisie, 130-133, 355-358) in the winter of 1367-1368, how- 
ever, believing that it contains an allusion to John V 
Palaeologus’ projected voyage to Rome (Echos d’Orient, 
36: 273-274, 1937). 

6° Raymond J. Loenertz, Les Recueils de lettres de 
Démétrius Cydonés, pp. vi, 81, Citta del Vaticano, 1947 
(= Studi e Testi, 131). 

61 Some scholars have believed that Cydones lived “an 
entire century” (cf. A. A. Vasiliev, Hist. of Bys. Empire, 
694, Madison, 1952, and refs. there given), which is not 
the case; Cydones’ dates are important for an under- 
standing of his various works, especially his letters, as 
well as for establishing the chronology of much of the 
literary history of Byzantium in the fourteenth century. 
Cydones was actually born about 1324 and died about 
1398 (for the bibliography and facts, see Giovanni Mer- 
cati, Notizie di Procoro e Demetrio Cidone, 112-124, and 
cf. Giuseppe Cammelli, Démétrins Cydonés: Correspon- 
dance, pp. vui—x, Paris, 1930, who, however, places Cy- 
dones’ birth some years too early—in the chronology of 
Cydones’ life I have relied a good deal on Fr. R. J. 
Loenertz’ Recueils, cited above). We shall be better 
able to deal with Cydones’ career when Fr. Loenertz 
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possibility that his family had come originally 
from Cydonia in northwestern Crete. His father 
was for some years a trusted diplomat to whom 
important and difficult assignments were given 
during the reign of Andronicus III when John 
Cantacuzenus was the grand domestic. The fam- 
ily of Cydones suffered severely in the civil war 
which finally followed the death of Andronicus 
(1341), and their misfortunes were increased by 
the social revolution which the Zealots promoted 
in their native city of Thessalonica.** Neverthe- 
less, by the time of Cantacuzenus’ victorious entry 
into Constantinople, in early February, 1347, Cy- 
dones was already, despite his youth, becoming 
very well known as a writer. He was a humanist, 
but in the Byzantine tradition, which means that 
he was always infinitely more Christian than 
classical. If he studied Homer, Plato, and 
Demosthenes, and achieved a classical style, he 
was also profoundly religious, read the fathers and 
the theologians assiduously, and interested himself 
in the doctrinal and mystical controversies of his 
day. Like his younger brother, Prochorus, Deme- 
trius became an anti-hesychast, which led early 
in the year 1347 to a sympathetic exchange of 
letters with the converted Barlaam concerning the 
latter’s acceptance of the Latin view of the proces- 
sion of the Holy Spirit."* 

It is well known, of course, that Demetrius 
Cydones, like Barlaam before him and Bessarion 
after him, adopted Roman Catholicism, and became 
a sincere and faithful protagonist of church union. 
His letter to Barlaam, however, as well as other 
evidence, makes clear that his conversion had not 
come by the early months of 1347, and yet his 
admiration for Barlaam is profound : in the absence 
of Barlaam, Cydones and his fellow Greeks led 
their lives in a depressed darkness of mind and 
spirit.°* Shortly after his entry into Constanti- 
nople in early February, 1347, Cantacuzenus sent 
to Pope Clement VI, in Avignon, an embassy 


publishes his projected new edition of Cydones’ letters, 
concerning which he writes me that “elles sont toutes 
copiées et 130 sont prétes pour l’impression” (letter of 
13 Nov. 1954), and in the meantime every scholar must 
consult Fr. Loenertz’ valuable monograph on Les RKe- 
cueils de lettres de Démétrius Cydonés. 

62 Demetrius Cydones, Monodia occisorum Thessa- 
lonicae, in PG 109: 640-652. Loenertz dates the ruin 
of Cydones’ family in the summer of 1345 (Recueils de 
lettres de Démétrius Cydonés, 108). 

63 Barlaam, Epistulae, in PG 151: 1283-1314; cf. Mer- 
cati, Notizie, 149-156. 

64 Dem. Cydones, Ep. PG 


ad Barlaamum, in 151: 


1283B; cf. Cammelli, Correspondance de Démétrius Cy- 
donés, epp. 1-2, 7, 9. 
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which included one Nicholas Sigerus, magnus 
interpres, who knew Latin, and appears to have 
met Petrarch during the course of his diplomatic 
duties, possibly at Verona in January, 1348, as the 
Greek embassy made its way from Venice to 
Milan. Sigerus afterwards sent Petrarch a famous 
copy of Homer for which the latter has preserved 
his thanks in a well-known letter.” 

During the years that John Cantacuzenus ruled 
the Byzantine empire (1347-1354), Demetrius 
Cydones was constantly with him. Cantacuzenus 
tells us this himself. Cydones was his secretary 
and first minister (rots mpayuact pecatwv) ; he lived 
in the palace, and was with the emperor day and 
night both as his secretary and as his friend.** It 
was in this connection that Cydones found himself 
constrained to learn Latin, for he had general 
charge of the emperor’s correspondence and ar- 
ranged audiences for him (1352-1353). There 
were many western petitioners at the court, am- 
bassadors, merchants, mercenaries. The trans- 
lators on whom Cydones had to rely were never 
adequate, and he soon perceived that there was no 
solution to his problem except to learn Latin 
himself (. ei un mpos Tas éTépwv amoBA€roun 
yAwooas add’ abros EuauTe xpwunv pabav ANarwiterv) : 
“having decided upon this I looked for teachers 
and collected books, and did everything else just 
like a boy on his way to school.” He found a very 
good teacher, apparently a Greek-speaking Domin- 
ican from the convent at Pera, who came to live 
with him in the imperial palace. Cydones had to 
burn the midnight oil, for his days were occupied 
with the emperor’s affairs. In a little while, how- 
ever, he reaped the fruits of his efforts; he learned 
to read, to speak readily, as well in fact as a west- 
erner. His teacher was pleased with his progress 
(@mep dpav 6 BeATLOTOS Exetvos didacKados H5eTo), and 
gave him a book to work on, to increase his pro- 
ficiency, a tract of St. Thomas Aquinas: “there is 
absolutely no one who does not know Thomas, 
because of the multitude of his writings, the lofti- 
ness of his thoughts, and the inevitable logic of his 
syllogisms.”” The book chosen was, moreover, 
“his most perfect work, the very flower, as it were, 


65 Petrarch, Le familiari, xvi, 2, ed. Vittorio Rossi, 
3: 275-278, Florence, 1937; cf. John Cantacuzenus, Hist., 
iv, 9 (Bonn, 3: 53; PG 154: 61C); and see the interest- 
ing article of Fr. Loenertz, Ambassadeurs grecs auprés 
du pape Clément VI (1348), Orientalia Christiana peri- 
odica 19: 178-196, 1953, from whom I take the suggested 
time and place of Petrarch’s m. -ting with Sigerus. 

66 John Cantacuzenus, Hist., 1v, 39 (Bonn, 3: 285; PG 
154: 296B). 
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of the man’s wisdom.” The world of Latin theo- 
logy was suddenly opened up to Cydones; he de- 
sired to share his experience with his friends ; and 
so he translated some sections into Greek. The 
Emperor John Cantacuzenus lent a willing ear 
to St. Thomas, and encouraged Cydones to trans- 
late the entire book. Cydones set himself to the 
task, and finished it in a year. The Emperor 
John copied the book, apparently in his own hand ; 
some of the more distinguished members of the 
court did likewise. Cydones had produced, al- 
most, a circle of Thomists at the center of Byzan- 
tine government. The work which Cydones had 
thus translated was, as he tells us, St. Thomas’ 
Summa contra gentiles (76 ro} Owya wad’ “EXAqvwv 
BiBXiov).7 

In the Vatican Library is a Greek manuscript 
(cod. gr. 616), which contains books m1 and iv 
of the Summa contra gentiles, written in the hand 
of Philip Tzykandiles, Cydones’ secretary and one 
of the imperial representatives at John Palaeolo- 
gus’ profession of faith in 1369. Corrections and 
marginal additions, however, are made throughout 
the volume in Cydones’ own hand, as is the fas- 
cinating note at the end of the volume (fol. 313v.) : 
“Finito libro sit laus et gloria Christo. Istum 
librum transtulit de latino in grecum demetrius de 
thesalonicha, servus Jesu Christi; laboravit autem 
transferendo per unum annum; et fuit completus 
MCCCLY, indictione octava, XXIII mensis dece|m]- 
bris |according to our calendar, 24 December, 
1354], [h]ora post meridiem tertia. [A later 
addition to the note reads:] Hoc autem dictum 
est non solum pro istis duobus libris, tertio 
s[cilicet] et quarto, sed pro tota Sum|m|a contra 
gentiles : tota fuit translata.” ®* Cydones had thus 
finished his translation a month after John Canta- 
cuzenus’ fall from power, and that imperial biblio- 


°7 We know in detail the circumstances which led to 
Demetrius Cydones’ study of Latin and his program of 
Aquinatian translations from the first so-called “apology 
for his faith,” which Giovanni Mercati published from 
Cydones’ own manuscript copy (Vatic. gr. 1102, fols. 55 
ff.), in Notizie di Procoro e Demetrio Cidone, 360-363 
and ff. Cf. M. Jugie, Démétrius Cydonés et la théologie 
a Byzance aux XIV° et XV° siécles, Echos d’Orient 27: 
389-392, 1928; Cammelli, Correspondance de Démétrius 
Cydonés, pp. XV-Xvil; epp. 66-67, pp. 145-146, althouzh 
these letters may have been written much later in 
Cydones’ career than Cammelli appears to date them 
(“aprés 1354"). There is a very sympathetic German 
translation of Cydones’ Apology by H.-G. Beck, Die 
“Apologia pro vita sua” des Demetrios Kydones, in Ost- 
kirchliche Studien 1: 208-225, 264-282, Wirzburg, Augus- 
tinus-Verlag, 1952. 

68 Mercati, Notizie, 160. 
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phile now had much more leisure for Latin 
theology and Greek speculation. 


II 


As for Cydones, he had tasted the lotus, he tells 
us, AwrTod 57 yevoauevos; there was no Odysseus to 
rescue him, and he now went on and on in his 
new pursuit. As soon as word had got around 
that he was translating the Summa contra gentiles, 
he had had many visitors, both Greeks and Latins, 
who had filled his house as they brought him books 
in Latin which they wished translated. Material 
to work on was thus not lacking. The Dominicans 
were especially pleased, for they could bask in the 
reflected glory of St. Thomas, and take comfort 
in the fact that the Greeks would now find out 
what the Latins could think and talk of besides 
sails, oars, and the like. They also hoped for some 
diminution in the self-esteem of the Greeks, who, 
as Cydones says, still nurtured the ancient illusion 
that mankind was divided into Greeks and _ bar- 
barians (ravras avOpwmous els "EAXnvas kai BapBapous 
dtxorouodvres), the latter of whom were not suf- 
ficiently removed from asses and cattle to take 
seriously. The Latins, of course, were accounted 
barbarians also, and they showed, in Greek opin- 
ion, a fitting concern with arms, ignoble commerce, 
and petty huckstering, “and before this there was 
no one to persuade our people that there is any 
intelligence in the Latins, and that they are able 
to discuss anything besides these paltry and 
‘banausic’ arts, because the long separation of the 
two peoples has resulted in much ignorance of 
each other.” ® 

By long separation (éveoravac) Cydones means, 
of course, the estrangement of the schism, the en- 
mity engendered by the Crusades, and so on. It 
was natural to attribute this to ignorance. The 
internationalist often laments the ignorance which 
is thought to cause the misunderstanding which 
divides peoples. This is a common cliché, but the 
facts of life seem otherwise; we entertain little 
hostility for those we do not know. In a deeper 
sense than Cydones uses the word, it is indeed 
ignorance (&yvoa) which begets the dislike which 
can and often does grow into hate. But it is not 
the ignorance which we can be sure that knowledge 


6° Dem. Cydones, Apol., lines 130-187, ed. Mercati, 
Notizie, 363-366 : “‘ovd€ tis Hv mpdrepov 6 Teicwy TOUS HuETEpOUS 
ws Gpa Tt Kaxeivots weTETTL VOU Kai TL Wapa Tavras 5n Tas ebredeEts 
kai Bavaboous réxvas divavrac Eeyev, TO Yap Tory xpovor 
ad\Anr\wy dceorava, ra vn wodAHY GdAANAWY Gyvotay audorépacs 
éviOnnev” (Il. 184-187, pp. 365-366). 
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will dispel. The long experience of mankind and 
the very facts of social organization seem always 
to produce the “in-groups” and the ‘“‘out-groups,” 
with their codes of amity and enmity. One may 
look here to find the causes of friction between 
political parties, races, nations. If in our own 
day the Roman Catholic and Greek Orthodox 
Churches are less ignorant of each other than they 
were in the fourteenth century, they are not on that 
account the more friendly. There had been in- 
termediaries between the Greek and Latin worlds 
before Cydones; Barlaam had been one, and he 
had perceived that it was not ignorance but enmity 
which divided the Greeks from the Latins. 

Be all this as it may, once Cydones had begun 
the labor of translation he continued it, and put 
into Greek a number of the works of St. Thomas, 
including the Summa theologica (1355-1358), the 
third part of which was translated by his brother, 
Prochorus.*° Where and from whom Demetrius’ 
younger brother, Prochorus Cydones (ca. 1335- 
ca, 1369), learned Latin remains unknown. Man- 
uscripts of Prochorus’ works are largely incom- 
plete, either because of the persecution he suffered 
in his last years or because of his early death, for 
the hesychasts secured his condemnation in April, 
1368, and made him anathema to Greek Ortho- 
doxy.** Prochorus translated some important 
Latin texts into Greek, including the biblical 
prefaces of St. Jerome, some of Boethius, various 
works of St. Augustine, and the third part, as we 
have just stated, of the Summa theologica.** The 
condemnations of Prochorus and Demetrius Cy- 
dones were still being read in Thessalonica during 
the century which followed their deaths.** De- 
metrius, who valiantly defended his brother against 
the hesychasts, was converted to Roman Catholi- 
cism sometime between 1355 and 1361, possibly in 
1359-1360 during Pierre de Thomas’ second lega- 
tion to the East when both John Lascaris Calo- 
pherus and Demetrius Angelus were also drawn 
within the Latin fold.** Cydones’ work on St. 
Thomas brought him into close contact with the 
Dominicans at Pera and with the Latin colonies 


70 For this and other translations of Cydones, and for 
their influence upon Byzantine theology during the later 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, see M. Jugie, Echos 
d’Orient 27: 392-402, 1928. 

71 Mercati, Notizie, 19, 49-61; cf. Dem. Cydones, ep. 
15, ed. Cammelli, pp. 35-37, et alibi; and M. Jugie, La 
Controverse palamite, Echos d’Orient 30: 419-421, 1931. 

72 Mercati, Notizie, 28-40, 160. 

73 Mercati, Notizie, 60-61. 

74 Mercati, Notizie, 437-438; see also Joachim Smet. 
Saint Peter Thomas, 205, 208-212, Rome, 1954. 
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in Constantinople. In one letter he recommends 
the Dominicans to the Byzantine emperor.*® We 
are again reminded of Catalan activity in the 
Byzantine empire and of the Catalan domination of 
Athens when we find Cydones recommending to 
the emperor a “Spanish” monk named Garcia who 
had come to Greece to study (1382).7° Cydones 
also recommends a young Milanese named Paul, 
who had come to Greece to learn the language, 
both to the emperor and to a monk in the mon- 
astery where the young man proposed to live.” 


III 


Memories of the year 1369 long remained vivid 
in Cydones’ mind. He had been depressed by his 
stay in Rome, however, for he had seen clearly, 
even at the time, that the hopes he had entertained 
for Latin aid against the Turks would come to 
little. But if he was discouraged, he was also 
much honored in Rome, sought by the leaders of 
society (ol weyeoror kal r&v GAAwv Hyobpevar).” Cy- 
dones in fact attracted the special attention of the 
nephew of the late Pope Clement VI, the Cardinal 
Pierre Roger de Beaumont, himself to become 
pope within a year as Gregory XI.7° In March, 
1370, Cydones was appointed, or rather granted 
reservation, to a canonry at Patras by Urban V al- 
though five years later he had still received no 
stipend at all from his prebend, for which Gregory 
XI chided the cathedral chapter of Patras in No- 
vember of 1375, and ordered them to pay their 
fellow canon his just claims.*° 

A sincere convert to Catholicism, like Bessarion 
and Isidore of Kiev seventy vears later, Cydones 
might well have become—who knows ?—a prince 
of the Latin church. Pope Gregory XI’s attach- 
ment to him seems to have been genuine, born of 
appreciation of the man and of the services he 
could render ‘‘comme agent de liaison entre ses 
compatriotes et le Saint-Siége.” * Cydones him- 
self attests the pope’s affection for him and need 


75 Dem. Cydones, ep. 446, ed. Cammelli, p. 201. 

76 Dem. Cydones, ep. 445, ed. Cammelli, p. 201, and 
cf. epp. 7 and 339, pp. 135 and 187; Loenertz, Recueils 
de lettres de Démétrius Cydonés, 115. 

77 Dem. Cydones, epp. 98-99, ed. Cammelli, p. 151, and 
J. F. Boissonade, Anecdota nova, 259, Paris, 1844, cited 
by Cammelli. 

78 Dem. Cydones, ep. 16, ed. Cammelli, pp. 38-39, and 
cf. pp. Xxiii-xxiv. 

79 Dem. Cydones, epp. 23-24, ed. Cammelli, pp. 53-54, 
56-57; Mercati, Notizie, 414, 438. 

80 Halecki, Un Empereur de Byzance 4 Rome, 206-207, 
282, 323 note 4; Mercati, Notizie, 438-441. 

81 Halecki, op. cit., 311 
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of him; he recalled his months in Rome with 
nostalgia as the years passed. Often he planned to 
return to Italy, apparently to live, like Bessarion, 
in the service of both the papacy and the Greek 
people. Gregory XI twice invited him to the papal 
court, in dicta Curia moraturus, first by the em- 
bassy which he sent to Constantinople in 1374 and 
again by a letter of 18 March, 1375.8° Always in 
the correspondence of Cydones is the hope ex- 
pressed that the papacy will aid the belabored 
Byzantines against the Turks. France was, of 
course, the traditional home of the Crusade, and 
although the French intrigued him, Cydones 
despaired of getting help from them, for they 
limited their succor to words, letters, and promises, 
so that even the Turks now asked in derision 
whether anyone had news of the expedition.** 
But if God and the papacy would only turn to use- 
ful purpose the resources now being squandered in 
the West, the Greeks would be saved from im- 
pending doom at Turkish hands, and the Latins 
would also be saved from their own ruinous mili- 
tary and social upheavals (oraces) as well as from 
that blind insolence which satiety had introduced 
into their lives (kai dca rov Kdpov UBpitovow).** The 
letters of Cydones show his friends traveling to 
Italy and France, and Cydones more than once 
expresses the desire himself to go to France in 
order to discuss problems of mutual interest with 
French theologians rots avroOc dvadexreKots 
avvecouevos).”” His relations with Italy and Ital- 
ians were always close and cordial, and in another 
letter we find him congratulating a Greek friend 
who had gone to Italy upon the fact that the 
friend had learned Latin which would he 
useful to him.** 


(kal 


most 


82 Dem. Cydones, epp. 18, 23-24, ed. Cammelli, pp. 44, 
53-54, 56-57; ep. ad Simonem archiep. Thebanum, in 
Mercati, Simone Atumano, p. 57 and note 2; and cf. 
Notizie, 131; Loenertz, Recueils de lettres de Démétrius 
Cydonés, 113-114. 

83 Dem. Cydones, ep. 13, ed. Cammelli, p. 31: “&or’ 467 
kal ol Toipxo. wera yéAwros épwrdorv ef ris Te N€vyev Exou TWEpi 
tov ragayiov,’ which Cammelli translates “si l’on peut 
donner des nouvelles de Pasagios” (!): see Vitalien 
Laurent, La Correspondance de Démeétrius Cydonés, 
Echos d’Orient 30: 346, 1931. Although Cammelli ren- 
dered yeoman service by his edition of fifty of Cydones’ 
letters, with a general catalogue of the contents of most 
of the others, he made many errors. Corrections have 
been listed by Mercati, Notizie, 493-518, and Studi bisan- 
tini e neoellenici 3: 203-227; V. Laurent, Echos d’Orient 
30: 339-354; and, of course, by Loenertz in his Recueils. 

84 Dem. Cydones, ep. 26, ed. Cammelli, p. 63. 

85 Cf. Dem. Cydones, ep. 18, ed. Cammelli, p. 44. 

86 Dem. Cydones, ep. 101, cited by Cammelli, p. 151. 
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Cydones’ persistent desire to return to Italy 
was prolonged until after 1381, as his letter to 
Simon Atumano makes clear. Indeed, almost a 
decade was to pass before he could make the 
journey. The war between Venice and Genoa had 
made travel very dangerous for some years (1373- 
1381). Cydones’ reputation and experience of 
public affairs, his wisdom and learning had made 
him a trusted adviser and a cultural ornament at 
the Byzantine court. He had known how to 
weather political storms. Despite his service 
under John Cantacuzenus, the latter’s imperial op- 
ponent, John V Palaeologus, had gladly accepted 
him as a friend and as minister for some thirty 
years (ca. 1356— ca. 1386). When John Palaeo- 
logus’ son, Andronicus IV, usurped the throne for 
a few years of uncertain power (1376-1379), he 
invited the unwilling Cydones to take his ac- 
customed place in court circles. Cydones tended 
to withdraw, however, from active participation in 
affairs during the later years of John Palaeologus’ 
reign; his friendship with the emperor’s son and 
successor Manuel IIT rendered him suspect during 
the period of Manuel’s estrangement from his 
father and the imperial government in the capital. 
When, finally, Manuel became emperor in 1391, 
Cydones again became a familiar figure at court, 
now the grand old man of Byzantine learning and 
diplomacy which so often went together in the 
fourteenth century. 

The chronology of Cydones’ movements remains 
obscure, although Cardinal Mercati and Fr. 
Loenertz’ heroic efforts have recently introduced 
much clarity into the tangled events of his long 
career.“? In 1387-1388 Cydones’ letters show him 
still anxious to leave for Italy where he now 
wished to join his friend John Lascaris Calo- 
pherus, who was then in Venice.** Cydones finally 
departed for Venice late in 1389, it would appear, 
and spent the year 1390-1391 on the lagoons, 
receiving from the Doge Antonio Venier the priv- 
ileges and immunities of honorary citizenship on 
20 January, 1391.8° When Cydones had returned 

S7 Cf. Mercati, Notizie, 519-521; Loenertz, Manuel 
Paléologue et Démétrius Cydonés: Remarques sur leurs 
correspondances, Echos d’Orient 36: 271-287, 474-487, 


1937; and idem, Recueils de lettres de Démétrius Cy- 
donés, 108-122. 

88 Loenertz, Echos d’Orient 36: 280, 486; Recueils, 
117. Calopherus made a brief journey to France at 
this time, quickly returning to Venice. 

*® Loenertz, Démétrius Cydonés, citoyen de Venise, 
Echos d’Orient 37: 125-126, 1938, publishes the ducal 
grant which refers to Cydones as “nunc habitator Vene- 
tiarum”; cf. Mercati, in Studi bizantini e neoellenici 3: 


217-218, 1931. 
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home “from this long journey” (wera waxpav ravny), 
he discovered with joy that Manuel Palaeologus 
had just succeeded to the Byzantine throne: Cy- 
dones, an old man, fatigued by storm and travel, 
as he tells Manuel, could not come right away to 
salute in person that Platonic ideal now at long 
length on the throne, 6 diAdcodos Bacideds.” 

A few years later, in 1395, Cydones appears to 
have made another journey to Italy, this time in 
company with the famous Manuel Chrysoloras. 
When news of their landing in Venice reached 
Florence, two young Florentines, Roberto Rossi 
and Jacopo Angeli (da Scarperia), anxious to 
learn Greek, went to Venice to receive instruction 
from them. Cydones and Chrysoloras had come 
to Italy in that perennial quest of military aid 
against the now terrible menace of the Turk. 
Serbia had fallen with Késsovo in 1389, and Bul- 
garia had been added to the Turkish dominion in 
1393. Whatever the precise nature of their em- 
bassy, Cydones and Chrysoloras could easily see 
that no aid was likely to be forthcoming for some 
time; they quickly went back home, whither 
Jacopo Angeli followed them in his determination 
to learn Greek (1395). Jacopo was soon busy, 
as Chrysoloras’ student, at the task of translation, 
producing Latin versions of five lives of Plutarch 
as well as Ptolemy’s Quadripartitum and Geog- 
raphy.*' In Constantinople, Jacopo attached him- 
self also to the pro-Latin Manuel Calecas, who 
soon entered the Dominican convent in Pera, and 
wrote on most of the chief dogmas of Orthodoxy.’” 


°° Dem. Cydones, ep. 47, ed. Cammelli, p. 121. 

" Cf. Coluccio Salutati, Epp., 1x, 16; x1, 14, ed. 
vati, 3: 129-132, 520-523. 

92 Cf. Mercati, Notizie, 70-117, et alibi. Calecas also 
transcribed a number of the works of his friend and co- 
religionist Cydones (ithid., 86-87 and ff.).  Calecas is 
known to have been in Milan in 1401-1402. His chief 
work is the Opiniones Graecorum et Latinorum de pro- 
cessione Spiritus Sancti, which was translated into Latin 
by Ambrogio Traversari at the request of Pope Martin 
V in 1423-1424, and circulated with some effect at the 
Council of Basel. Traversari’s translation is printed in 
PG 152: cols. 11-258, but the Greek original still re- 
mains unpublished. Calecas left more than one hundred 
letters of which Fr. Loenertz has prepared an edition. 
Cf. J. Gouillard, Les Influences latines dans l’ceuvre 
théologique de Manuel Calécas, Echos d’Orient 37: 
36-52, 1938, and idem, in the Dictionn. d’hist. et de géogr. 
ecclés. 11: 380-384, 1949. A MS. in the 


No- 


Marciana in 


Venice (graec. 159), probably one of the MSS. given 
to the Serenissima by Bessarion in 1468, records in a 
contemporary note, at the end of the MS., the death of 
Manuel Calecas at Mitylene, “in the chapel of St. John,” 
in 1410. Calecas had been a rhetorician in Constantinople 
for some time (1390-ca. 1396) before entering the con- 
He was the close friend and correspondent 


vent at Pera. 
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Roberto Rossi, however, had returned to Florence 
to tell his friend, Coluccio Salutati, more about 
the great men he had seen, whereupon early in 
1396 Coluccio indited lengthy letters both to Cy- 
dones and to Chrysoloras, who had sent him greet- 
ings.** 

Coluccio wrote Cydones a letter such as the 
latter himself might have written, full of the glory 
of God. He wrote almost in ecstasy, not so much, 
he says, because of the honor of Cydones’ greet- 
ing, “as because I see and realize that the grace of 
God has shown forth in you to such an extent that 
I perceive you have appeared, like a light in dark- 
ness, for the study of literature, almost lost among 
the Greeks, because the minds of all are taken up 
with ambition, pleasures, and avarice; and be- 
cause it is God who summoned you to Italy 
[Latium], when you and Manuel |Chrysoloras| 
beheld Venice, where as soon as you took on and 
began to teach Roberto | Rossi] in your friendly 
fashion, you fired many hearts with the desire to 
learn the language of the people of old Hellas, so 
that already I perceive there will be many earnest 
students of Greek literature within a few years.” ®* 
For Coluccio, in fact, Cydones had come just in 
time, “for tomorrow I shall reach my sixty-fifth 
year, but shall nevertheless some day see the 
origins whence is believed to have come whatever 
scholarship and learning Italy possesses !” %° 


not only of Demetrius Cydones, but also of Manuel 
Chrysoloras, the Greek Dominican Maximus Chryso- 
berges, and the Florentine humanist Jacopo Angeli da 
Scarperia. On Calecas and the importance of his links 
with Italy, see R. J. Loenertz, Manuel Calécas, sa vie 
et ses ceuvres d’aprés ses lettres et ses apologies inédites, 
Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 17: 195-207, Rome, 
1947. 

98 Francesco Novati, ed., Epistolario di Coluccio Salu- 
tati 3: epp. 13-14, pp. 105-125, Rome, 1896 [Fonti per 
la storia d'Italia, vol. 17]. It is of no account, but ac- 
tually only Chrysoloras appears to have sent greetings 
to Coluccio (cf. ep. 14, pp. 120-121). 

4 Coluccio Salutati, ep. 13, ed. Novati, 3: 108. 

95 Ibid., 109. Fr. Loenertz does not believe that Cy- 
dones and Chrysoloras made the journey to Venice in 
1394-1395 (cf. Echos d’Orient 36: 486-487, note 10, and 
Recueils, 121) when they were joined by Roberto Rossi 
and Jacopo Angeli. Salutati’s letters of 18 February 
and 8 March, 1396 (see above) show that Cydones and 
Chrysoloras had been in Venice quite recently although 
they had returned to Constantinople before Salutati wrote 
to them. Loenertz believes that the residence of Rossi 
in Venice (he doubts that of Angeli) should be placed 
in the year 1390-1391 when Cydones is known to have 
been in the city. On 5 July, 1388, John Lascaris Calo- 
pherus made a will at Venice, naming Cydones and 
Chrysoloras as the executors of his estate, provided 
they were in Venice at the time of his death (see M. 
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A few weeks later, on 8 March, 1396, Salutati 
also wrote Manuel Chrysoloras a letter of affec- 
tionate greeting, informing him that he had ar- 
ranged for him to teach Greek in Florence on a 
public salary.°° The following autumn Cydones 
and Chrysoloras made the long return voyage to 
Venice where they spent the winter of 1396-1397. 
Cydones also spent some time at Milan, but old 
and in ill health he seems to have longed for rest 
and retirement in a land of Greek speech. During 
the years that followed the ill-fated Nicopolis Cru- 
sade, however, the Sultan Bajazet kept Constanti- 
nople under almost constant siege (1396-1402), 
and Cydones seems to have found refuge in the 
Venetian island of Crete where he died at the close 
of the century, apparently in 1398. He died, as he 
had lived through most of his adult life, a Roman 
Catholic. A strong Greek tradition later grew up 
that, in a rather demented state, Cydones rejected 
the Catholic faith just before his death although 
Mercati has shown good reason to doubt the whole 
story as legend.** 


IV 


Manuel Chrysoloras accepted the call to Flor- 
ence, and both contemporaries and later historians 
have seen in his appearance on the Arno the be- 
ginning of a new chapter in the history of human- 
ism. Chrysoloras was in his later forties when he 
lectured in Florence on Greek grammar and 
literature (1397), and thus became the school- 
master of the coming generation of Italian human- 
ists. From Florence he was called to Milan by 
Giangaleazzo Visconti, but he never wavered in 
his devotion to the imperiled capital on the Bos- 
porus. Through the years he served as the envoy 
of the Byzantine Emperor Manuel II Palaeologus 


Lascaris’ review of a study by R. Cessi, in the Byzan- 
tinisch-Neugriechische Jahrbiicher 6: 319, 1928; Mer- 
cati, Notizie, 492-493). This probably indicates that 
both Cydones and Chrysoloras were soon expected in 
Venice; Cydones, of course, actually came in 1390-1391, 
but there is no evidence that Chrysoloras did so (and 
Calopherus died in Cyprus in 1392). It is possible that 
Loenertz is right, but as a whole the traditional date 
1395 still seems more acceptable to me, on which cf. 
Mercati, Notizie, 107-109, 117, and Giuseppe Cammelli, 
I dotti bizantini e le origini dell’ umanesimo 1: Manuele 
Crisolora, 25-29, Florence, 1941. 

96 Salutati, ep. 14, ed. Novati, 3: 122 ff.: “Nunc autem 
scito me tibi quod in hac urbe regia grecas doceas lit- 
teras salario publico procurasse....” He had already 
written Cydones of the action taken in Chrysoloras’ be- 
half (ep. 13, ibid., 119): “Post hec feci quod noster 
Manuel hic honorabiliter est electus.” 

97 Loenertz, Recueils de lettres de Démétrius Cydonés, 
122; Mercati, Notizie, 441-450. 
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to Genoa, Paris, London, Barcelona,°* and Rome 
where in 1408 he was made the bearer of a papal 
letter to the Greek patriarch, Matthew I, concern- 
ing church union. 

A loyal partisan of Latin Catholicism, like his 
old friend, Cydones, Chrysoloras entered the serv- 
ice of Pope John XXIII, who sent him in Septem- 
ber, 1413, with the Cardinals, Antoine de Chalant 
and Francesco Zabarella, to the Holy Roman Em- 
peror Sigismund to help make preparations for the 
council that was to meet at Constance. A year or 
so later Chrysoloras accompanied John XXIII to 
Constance where, a few days after his arrival, he 
died on 15 April, 1415. We need not be detained 
by further biographical details. Modern scholars, 
lost in the unreal world of learned footnotes, have 
sometimes looked askance at Chrysoloras. His 
literary productions were neither numerous nor 
original, but he was obviously only half a book- 
worm; his Italian contemporaries found him a 
most impressive person, and their enthusiastic 
recollections of his presence among them attest the 
vast importance of his influence upon them. The 
fathers at Constance, where the problem of church 
union was much discussed, even appear to have 


regarded him as a possible candidate for the papal 
throne.*® 


D. SOME CRETANS AND THE CHRYSOBERGAE 


It would certainly be erroneous to suggest that 
all work of translation done in the time of Simon 
Atumano and Demetrius Cydones shows a com- 
petent command of the languages involved. It may 
be of some interest, in fact, to note a less than 
mediocre performance, which reveals, neverthe- 
less, even at a low intellectual level the exchange 
of ideas between Latins and Greeks. An early 
fifteenth-century manuscript in the Biblioteca 
Laurenziana (cod. graec. 7, 9) contains a Greek 
commentary on the Johannine Apocalypse, once 





*8On the presence of Chrysoloras in Catalonia, see 


Ant. Rubidé y Lluch, Diplomatari de lOrient catala 
(1301-1409), doc. pcxciv, pp. 716-717, Barcelona, 1947: 
“[Manuel II . . .] mittimus nobilem et circumspectum mi- 


litem Manuelem Crysolora predilectum et fidelem am- 
bassatorem, cambellanum ac intimum consiliarium nos- 
trum... ,” etc. For Manuel II’s embassies to the Spanish 
kingdoms, see Cirac, Bizancio y Espana: La union, Man- 
uel II Paledlogo y sus recuerdos en Espaia, 54-68, Bar- 
celona, 1951; Cirac also publishes a few letters of Manuel 
II, especially one to the Avignonese Pope Benedict XIII 
and another to Charles III of Navarre (op. cit., 90-111). 

*° R. J. Loenertz, Théodore et André Chrysobergés, 
Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 9: 15-16, 1939 (for 
complete reference see below, note 109). 
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attributed by certain scholars, who had never read 
the manuscript, to Andreas of Caesarea in the 
seventh century and even to the distinguished 
Arethas of Caesarea in the early ninth.*°° Stadt- 
miller has shown, however, from indisputable in- 
ternal evidence, including references to times, per- 
sons, and events, that this work was composed by 
a Roman Catholic of the late fourteenth century 
(between 1384 and about 1395). He has, in fact, 
shown that the Greek text is only a translation of 
the Italian commentary on the Apocalypse by the 
Dominican Federigo da Venezia, who drew heavily 
upon the glosses of Nicholas de Lyra (died about 
1349). Federigo was a writer of little note and 
small ability, whose chief work is in fact the com- 
mentary in question, which was published in an 
incunable edition, and was reprinted in 1515 and 
1519. The Greek text, done by an unknown 
translator, is a rather literal rendering of the 
Italian original; the translator was competent 
neither in Italian nor in literary Greek. Although 
the (unique) manuscript in the Laurenziana is not 
the translator’s holograph, the translation appears, 
like the manuscript itself, to date from the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century. 

Stadtmiuller believes the translator to have been 
a converted Greek, who lived in one of the Latin 
states in the Levant, probably in some Venetian 
colony overseas, most likely Crete. The trans- 
lator could have been a bilingual Greek notary in 
Venetian service; he could also have been, con- 
ceivably, a Catalan or French friar (hardly an 
Italian), who could read ecclesiastical Greek and 
speak demotic with ease, after years of residence 
among the Greeks. Speculation is idle, but Stadt- 
miiller’s association of the translation with Crete 
is very reasonable.'"' We need not repeat his evi- 
dence here, but may note that Cretan scholars de- 
serve much credit in the general history of Greek 
humanism in Italy. 

About the time that the commentary of Federigo 
da Venezia was being translated into Greek, pos- 
sibly at Candia, another Cretan, Petros Philarges 
(@i\aypns?), known to Italians as Pietro Filargi, 
became the archbishop of Milan (1402) and 
cardinal priest of the Twelve Apostles (1405). A 


100 For the MS., see A. M. Bandini, Catalogus codi- 
cum manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Mediceae Laurentianae 
varia continens opera 1: 216, Florence, 1764. 

101 Georg Stadtmiiller, Eine griechische Ubersetzung 
des italicnischen Apokalypsenkommentars von Federigo 
da Venezia, O.P. (Texte und Untersuchungen, 48, 2). 
Federigo’s commentary mentions the death of John 
Wyclif (1384). 
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distinguished theologian, and master of both Greek 
and Latin, Filargi was the tutor of the young 
Giangaleazzo Visconti of Milan. He became a 
strong conciliarist, appears to have been an adroit 
politician, and was elected pope, as Alexander V, 
in June, 1409, at the Council of Pisa.1°? The island 
of Crete occupies an almost unique position in the 
history of Italian classical scholarship as well as in 
that of the Serene Republic of Venice. Young 
Cretans sought their fortunes in Venice whence 
they moved into other Italian cities and also north 
of the Alps. 

Although there was much literary production in 
Venice from the twelfth century on, especially in 
historical writing, some scholars have insisted that 
the city became an intellectual center of world im- 
portance only after the establishment of its first 
printing press in 1469, It is true that within three 
decades of this date Venice became the chief center 
of the European book business as well as of Greek 
humanism, printing many Greek classical and 
other texts.'°* This point of view-may be best 
maintained by ignoring Venetian history before 


102 Cf. Ludwig Pastor, Hist. of the popes, ed. and 
trans. F. I. Antrobus, 1: 190-191, London, 1899; L. 
Salembier, Alexandre V, Dictionn. de théologie catho- 
lique 1: cols. 722-724, Paris, 1903; A. Clerval, in Dic- 
tionn. d’hist. et de géographie ecclésiastiques 2: cols. 216— 
218, Paris, 1914. The works of Pietro Filargi remain 
unpublished ; the chief study devoted to him is by Franz 
Ehrle, Der Sentenzenkommentar Peters von Candia, 
Franziskanische Studien, Beiheft 9, Miinster i.W., 1925; 
R. J. Loenertz, Archivum FF. Praedicatorum 9: 15-16, 
note 42, 1939. 

103 Cf, W. Theodor Elwert, Venedigs literarische Be- 
deutung, Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte 36: 261-300, 1954. 
Milan was the chief competitor of Venice in the book 
trade. It may be noted that, although Florence was the 
center both of humanism and of Hellenism, she was pre- 
ceded in the printing of Greek books both by Milan 
(1476) and Venice (1486). (Two Greek books were 
printed in Venice in 1486, both by Cretans.) Graeco- 
Latin texts were produced more or less by accident in 
Brescia and Vicenza (ca. 1475-1476), a number of early 
Graeco-Latin incunabula being produced in Vicenza. 
The first Greek book to appear in Florence, however, 
was extremely important, the editio princeps of Homer 
(9 December, 1488), based upon the Greek text edited 
by Demetrius Chalcondylas. Cf. Robert Proctor, The 
printing of Greek in the fifteenth century, Oxford, 1900, 
and Giuseppe Fumagalli, Dictionnaire géographique 
d'Italie (Lexicon Typographicum Italiae), 139, 215, 
476-478, Florence, 1905. 
against the “monotonous” Greek types devised by Aldus 
Manutius, but see the interesting notice concerning them 
by Emanuela Quaranta, Osservazioni intorno ai carat- 
teri greci di Aldo Manuzio, La Bibliofilia 55: 123-130, 
1953. The bibliography on Aldus is a large one, on 
which see Lamberto Donati, Bibliografia Aldina, thid. 
52: 188-204, 1950. 


Proctor is rather prejudiced . 
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1469, but it must be admitted that the Greek 
classics were more studied, and names of distinc- 
tion become more frequent after this date. Greek 
natives of Crete are still prominent. Marcus 
Musurus (ca. 1470-1517) was a Cretan, born at 
Retimo. Musurus was a pupil of John Lascaris in 
Venice where he entered the circle of the printer, 
Aldus Manutius, about 1494, and became a very 
prominent member of the New Academy dedicated 
to the study of Greek. Musurus saw through the 
press a number of Greek editiones principes; he 
also taught Greek in Padua and Venice. Con- 
ceivably a career like that of his compatriot Pietro 
Filargi lay before him when Pope Leo X conferred 
upon him the title of archbishop of Monemvasia 
(in the Morea), the “Gilbraltar of Greece’; the 
title was probably meant to be titular, but in any 
event Musurus died before he could assume of- 
fice.1°* Zacharias Callierges was a fellow towns- 
man of Musurus, being also born at Retimo in 
Crete about 1470. Callierges too received his early 
education in Venice where, as later on in Rome, 
he worked as a printer and editor of Greek books, 
especially in collaboration with another Cretan, 
Nicholas Vlastos (1499-1500).%°° Cretan copy- 
ists were highly skilled in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, being employed by kings, nobles, 
the learned academies, printers, and members of 
the book trade.'°* 

The list of Cretans who made their contribution 
to Italian humanism could be lengthened merely by 
consulting Emile Legrand’s old but admirable 
Bibliographie hellénique, but we may confine our- 
selves to the mention of only one or two more 
names. To proceed no farther in Crete than the 
town of Retimo, we may recall that it was the 
birthplace of the Greek classical scholar, Francis- 
cus Portus (1511-1581), whose family, though 
resident in Crete, was actually of Italian origin 
(from Vicenza). Educated at Monemvasia in the 
Morea, as well as at Padua and Venice, Portus 


104 Rudolph Menge, De Marci Musuri Cretensis vita, 
studiis, ingenio narratio, in M. Schmidt, ed., Hesychii 
Alexandrini lexicon 5, Jena, 1868; cf. Kurt Latte, He- 
sychii Alex. lexicon 1: pp. xxxiii-xxxiv, Copenhagen, 
1953; Ambroise Firmin-Didot, Alde Manuce et l’hellé- 
nisme a Venice, passim, Paris, 1875; Emile Legrand, 
Bibliographie hellénique ou description raisonnée des 
ouvrages publiés en grec par des grecs aux XV° et 
XVI* siécles 1: pp. cviii-xxiv, et alibi, Paris, 1885, and 
2: 312-321, 394-404, 1885. 

105 Didot, Alde Manuce et Vhellénisme a Venise, 544- 
578; Legrand, Bibliogr. hellén. 1: cxxv-cxxx; 2: 297- 
299; also see the works of Robert Proctor and G. 
Fumagalli. 

106 Didot, Alde Manuce et Vhellénisme, 579-586. 
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taught in Venice, Modena, and Ferrara. Becom- 
ing a Protestant, he sought refuge in Geneva where 
he became a close friend of Theodore Beza, and 
where he composed treatises on Pindar, Sophocles, 
Xenophon, Thucydides, and other ancient Greek 
authors. His son, Emilius (1550-1610), who was 
born in Ferrara, taught in various centers in 
Switzerland and Germany, was a classicist and 
lexicographer of note, and exerted a good deal 


of influence upon the later period of the so-called 
Northern Renaissance.*"* 


II 


The names of many other persons, especially ec- 
clesiastics, who knew both Greek and Latin could 
easily be added to those we have already noted. 
Some of them have been studied in their historical 
contexts by Cardinal Mercati, Fr. Loenertz, 
Altaner, and others. Merely to list names would, 
again, serve no useful purpose, but particular at- 
tention should be paid to three learned and influen- 
tial Greeks, the brothers Chrysobergae, all of 
whom were converted to Roman Catholicism and 
entered the Dominican order. Maximus Chryso- 
berges was the friend of Manuel Chrysoloras and 


probably of Demetrius Cydones also. He was an 


important literary figure in his day, a theologian, 
but is less well known to us than his two brothers, 


Theodore and Andreas. Theodore, in graeca, 
latina et ruthenica linguis peritus, was elected 
bishop of Olena in the Morea in April, 1418. He 
had been present at the Council of Constance 
shortly before this, and long served the cause of 
Catholicism in Greece. On 26 January, 1421, for 
example, Pope Martin V charged Theodore to 
proceed as inquisitor against the Fraticelli who 
had for some time been seeking refuge in the 
Florentine duchy of Athens.'°* 

Andreas Chrysoberges played a part of some 
prominence at Constance where he served as an in- 
terpreter. In May, 1432, Andreas became arch- 
bishop of Colossi on the island of Rhodes and, 
later on, of Nicosia in Cyprus. About the time of 
his appointment to Colossi, Andreas addressed the 
assembled fathers at Basel, recalling the efforts 
expended in behalf of church union which he had 


107 Legrand, Bibliogr. hellén. 2: pp. vii-xx, 379-383, 
1885, and 4: 90, 127, et passim, Paris, 1905. The poet, 
John Casimatis, was a nephew of Franciscus Portus 
(Legrand, 2: pp. xxi—xxii). 

108 Mercati, Notizie di Procoro e Demetrio Cidone 
(Studi e Testi, 56), 480-481; Loenertz, Archivum FF. 
Praedd. 9: 46-47, 1939 (for full reference, see below, 
note 109). 
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witnessed at Constance some fifteen years before. 
Andreas was very active at the Council of Ferrara- 
Florence, and signed the act of 6 July, 1439, which 
effected, on paper at least, the long-sought union of 
the Greek and Latin churches. Upon Theodore’s 
death in 1429 his Greek and Latin manuscripts 
passed into the possession of Andreas, who was 
then living in Rome; these manuscripts later be- 
came a part of the newly organized papal library 
and have been, only now in our own day, seriously 
studied by Cardinal Mercati in the Vaticana. This 
remarkable collection contains the works, includ- 
ing some autographs, of Demetrius Cydones and 
his brother Prochorus, Maximus Chrysoberges, 
and Manuel Calecas. Andreas Chrysoberges was 
the youngest of the three brothers. He lived until 
1456, master of theology, sometime rector of the 
curial university in Rome, Greek scholar and diplo- 
mat, worthy successor of Cydones and colleague 
of Bessarion: Andreas served well the papacy 
which had trusted him and promoted him.'"” 


6. ENGLAND AND CATALONIA 


We have not space enough to range over the 
whole of Europe in search of later medieval Greek 
scholarship, and my own limitations of knowledge 
would make inadvisable any such attempt. So 
far, however, we have dealt chiefly with the long- 
continued relations of Byzantium and Italy and 
with the significance of these relations in the his- 
tory of the Greek language in the Italian peninsula. 
By way of comparison with conditions in Italy we 
may now look very briefly at two countries in the 
more distant West, England and Catalonia, both of 
which live under the diligent protection of St. 
George. England had many ties with southern 
Italy and Sicily, and during the thirteenth century 
we find the keenest interest among the English 
in the Greek language and in Greek theological and 
scientific thought. 

The Greek studies of those famous Franciscans, 
Robert Grosseteste and Roger Bacon, are too well 
known for extended consideration here. We may 
be permitted a glimpse, nevertheless, into Grosse- 
teste’s early career as bishop of Lincoln when we 
find him writing to the abbot and convent of Peter- 
borough that only “last week” he had been seeking 
refuge from the cares of office by reading a Greek 
treatise on the monastic life, the contents of which 


109 R. J. Loenertz, Les Dominicains byzantins Théo- 
dore et André Chrysobergés et les négotiations pour 
l'union des églises grecque et latine de 1415 a 1430, 
Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 9: 5-60, 1939, and 
cf. ibid. 2: 13-14, 1932. 
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he proceeded to summarize in his letter because 
of his desire to share them with the good monks of 
Peterborough. Grosseteste collected a library 
of Greek manuscripts, and finally learned the lan- 
guage well enough to embark on an ambitious pro- 
gram of Aristotelian and patristic commentary 
and translation. He assembled, apparently as his 
guests in England, a group of South-Italian Greek 
scholars, and produced about 1242 a notable trans- 
lation of the De divinis nominibus of the Pseudo- 
Dionysius the Areopagite.* 

Matthew Paris reports that Grosseteste’s good 
friend, John of Basingstoke, archdeacon of Lei- 
cester, had actually studied in Athens. In fact 
John is said to have informed Grosseteste, “quod 


1H. R. Luard, ed., Roberti Grosseteste, episcopi quon- 
dam Lincolniensis, epistolae, Rolls Series, vol. 25, ep. 
Lvu, pp. 173-178, London; 1861. 

2 Roger Bacon, Opus tertium, xxv, ed. J. S. Brewer, 
Fr. Rogeri Bacon opera quaedam hactenus inedita, Rolls 
Series, 15: 91, London, 1859: “Sed non bene scivit [Ro- 
bertus episcopus Lincolniensis] linguas ut transferret nisi 
circa ultimum vitae suae, quando vocavit Graecos, et 
fecit libros grammaticae graecae de Graecia et aliis con- 
gregari. Sed isti pauca transtulerunt.” Grosseteste’s 
translation of the De divinis nominibus owes much to 
the early ninth-century version of the Abbot Hilduin of 
St. Denis (see the Dionysiaca 1: p. cvi, Bruges, Desclée 
de Brouwer, 1937, and cf. the texts of Hilduin [denoted 
as “H”] and of Grosseteste [“R”], ibid., 5-561). Al- 
though Grosseteste knew some Greek before his episco- 
pal period (1235-1253), he appears not to have known 
enough for translation (cf. S. Harrison Thomson, The 
writings of Robert Grosseteste, 3, 49, 73, Cambridge, 
1940). See chiefly Ezio Franceschini, Roberto Grossa- 
testa, vescovo di Lincoln, e le sue traduzioni latine, in 
the tti del R. Istituto Veneto di scienze, lettere ed arti 
93, 2: 1-138, 1933, and D. A. Callus, ed., Robert Grosse- 
teste, scholar and bishop, 36-67, Oxford, 1955. On the 
Greek books in Grosseteste’s library and his translations, 
see also Thomson, op. cit., pp. 29-30, 36, and esp. 43-71; 
cf. Samuel Pegge, Robt. Grosseteste, 289-291, London, 
1793, and R. W. Hunt, in D. A. Callus, ed., Robert 
Grosseteste, 121 ff. There is, of course, a large litera- 
ture on Robert Grosseteste, even on his Greek studies. 
Among the chief works of the last dozen years are: 
U. Gamba, ed., J] Commento di Roberto Grossatesta al 
“De mystica theologia” del Pseudo-Dionigi Areopagita, 
Milan, 1942; Fr. J. T. Muckle, Robert Grosseteste’s use 
of Greek sources in his Hexameron, Medievalia et hu- 
manistica 3: 33-48, 1945; L. Minio-Paluello, Note sull’ 
Aristotele latino medioevale, Rivista di filosofia neo-sco- 
lastica 42 : 232-236, 1950; D. J. Allan, Mediaeval Versions 
of Aristotle, De Caelo, and of the commentary of Sim- 
plicius, Medieval and Renaissance Studies 2: 82-120, Lon- 
don, 1950; Robert Weiss, The Study of Greek in England 
during the Fourteenth Century, Rinascimento 2: 211 ff., 
1951; and Ezio Franceschini, Un inedito di Roberto 
Grossatesta: La “Quaestio de accessu et recessu maris,” 
Riv. di filos. neo-scolastica 44: 11-21, 1952, and cf. ibid., 
29 22 


“c-h 
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quando studuit Athenis viderat et audierat ab 
peritis Graecorum doctoribus quaedam Latinis in- 
cognita.” In Athens, John found a Greek copy 
of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, which 
Grosseteste later sent for, and which has been 
identified as the tenth-century manuscript, con- 
taining notes in Grosseteste’s own hand, now in 
the Cambridge University Library (Ff. I. 24, fols. 
203'—262* ),* and which in 1242 the Sicilian Greek 
Niccolo, who became a canon of Grosseteste’s 
church at Lincoln, helped the good bishop to trans- 
late from Greek into Latin. Matthew Paris states 
that John of Basingstoke introduced ‘Greek’ 
numerals into England and translated a Greek 
grammar.* John is also said to have brought back 
other manuscripts with him from Athens. So 
much of Matthew Paris’ account of John of 
Basingstoke’s association with Athens could well 
be true, but Matthew goes on with a very re- 
markable account, which he asserts that John 
himself had often told, of how he had learned 
many marvelous things from one Constantina, 
young daughter of the archbishop of Athens: 
“quaedam puella, filia archiepiscopi Atheniensis, 
nomine Constantina, nondum vicesimum agens an- 
num, virtutibus praedita, omnem trivii et quad- 
rivii noverat difficultatem . et quicquid boni 
scivit in scientia, ut saepe asseruit, licet Parisius 
diu studuisset et legisset, ab ea mendicaverat. 
Haec puella pestilentias, tonitrua, eclipsim, et quod 
mirabilius fuit, terrae motum praedicens, omnes 
suos auditores infallibiliter praemunivit.”° Pro- 


3 Cf. H. R. Luard, ed., Robt. Grosseteste, Epp., pref., pp. 
xxvii-vili; Robt. Sinker, in the Ante-Nicene Fathers 8: 
6-7, 1886; R. H. Charles, The Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, xviii, xix, London, 1908; J. E. Sandys, A 
history of classical scholarship, 1 (1903), 554; 3 ed., 
1 (1921), 576; S. H. Thomson, The writings of Robert 
Grosseteste, 13, 22, 29, 42; D. A. Callus, ed., Robert 


Grosseteste, 40, 55-56, 61-62, 66, 134. 
in Hampshire. ) 

4*W. W. Greg, John of Basing’s “Greek” Numerals, 
The Library, 4 ser., 4: 53-58, 1923-1924, emphasizes the 
importance of John’s introduction of an eastern system 
of numerals, called figurae numerales secundum Graccos, 
into England. On the Greek grammar which John 
translated (or compiled), note R. Weiss, Rinascimento 
2: 213-214. The Greek Niccold may have translated 
the pseudo-Aristotelian De mundo, on which see L. 
Minio-Paluello, in the Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica 
42: 232-236, and cf. R. Weiss, Rinascimento 2: 211, n. 
1, and D. A. Callus, ed., Robert Grosseteste, 40, 229. 
(“Nicholas Grecus” died 4 Dec. 1279; he is sometimes 
confused with Nicholas of St. Albans, who died about 
1252.) 

5 Matthew Paris, Chronica maiora, ed. H. R. Luard 
(Rolls Series, 57), 5: 285-287, 1880. 


(Basingstoke is 
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fessor Weiss believes that “the accuracy of all this 
information cannot be checked now,” ® and the 
chronicler of St. Albans has told such.a charming 
story that it is a pity to have to disagree. This 
extraordinary girl of twenty, however, would have 
to be the daughter, clearly, of the celebrated 
Michael Choniates (1182-1204), the last Greek 
archbishop of Athens whose daughter John of 
Basingstoke could have known, for the latter died 
in 1252. But the amazing Constantina was not 
the daughter of Michael Choniates, who expressly 
informs us that he had no children (ei yap xai 
mTarnp ovK &yevounv add’ olda ra emi rots maoi Trav 
Tarépwv omdayxva a 

Some thirty years ago the late Montague 
Rhodes James referred to that “very large sub- 
ject which very much needs, which is crying out 
for, an adequate historian, namely the story of 
Greek learning in Western Europe from 500 to 
1500.” 5 An adequate historian would find much 
to occupy his attention. To the names of Robert 
Grosseteste, John of Basingstoke, and Roger 
3acon, we can easily add those of other English- 
men who knew Greek in the thirteenth century, 
such as Gregory of Huntingdon, prior of Ramsey, 
who was also interested in Hebrew studies. There 
were many Greek manuscripts in England in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, one of the 
most interesting and important being a Graeco- 
Latin lexicon containing some 16,000 words, now 
in the College of Arms in London (Arundel, ix), 
which seems to have been written by an English- 
man in the late thirteenth century, but which de- 
rives ultimately from that coterie of South-Italian 
Greeks whom Robert Grosseteste invited to Eng- 
land, and some of whom he maintained in his 
household.° 


Roger Bacon often emphasizes the necessity of 


® Robt. Weiss, The study of Greek in England, Rinasci- 
mento 2: 213, 1951. 

7 Mich. Chon., Ep. 119, 2, ed. Sp. P. Lampros, Mexayd 
"Axouvarov Tod Xwwiatou ra Lwdueva, 2 vols., Athens, 1879- 
1880, 2: 244; cf. Lampros, Ai 'A@jvac wepi ra TEXAN Tod dwoe- 
xarov Al@vos, 47-50, Athens, 1878; cf. V. Gardthausen, 
Die griechische Schrift des Mittelalters im Westen 
Europas, Byzantinisch-Neugriechische Jahrbiicher 8: 133, 
Athens, 1931. 

8M. R. James, Greek manuscripts in England before 
the Renaissance, The Library, ser. 4, 7: 337, 1926-1927. 

9M. R. James, A Graeco-Latin lexikon of the thir- 
teenth century, in the Mélanges offerts a M. Emile 
Chatelain, 396-411, Paris, 1910, and The Library, 4 ser., 
7: 340-349; S. H. Thomson, The writings of Robert 
Grosseteste, 251-252; and cf. R. Weiss, Rinascimento 
2: 258, 3951. 
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knowing Greek. He begins the interesting third 
part of his Opus maius (written for Pope Clement 
IV in 1266-1268) with the flat statement that the 
Latins will never attain the necessary compre- 
hension either of the mysteries of religion or the 
chief problems of philosophy without a knowledge 
of foreign languages. For an understanding of 
the Scriptures both Greek and Hebrew are es- 
sential, and the proper study of philosophy en- 
tails the acquisition of Arabic also.’ Bacon is 
very critical of the Arabic and Greek translations 
of his day. He holds up to opprobrium the work 
of Gerard of Cremona, Michael Scot, Alfred 
Anglicus, Hermann Alemannus, and William “the 
Fleming” (of Moerbeke), “especially the notori- 
ous William the Fleming,” whose great reputation 
moves Bacon to vitriolic comment, “‘since it is 
common knowledge among all men of letters in 
Paris that he knows no Greek science in the 
original language, to which he makes such pre- 
tense, and therefore he translates everything 
wrong and inhibits the understanding of the 
Latins.” '" Bacon acknowledges, however, that 
10 Roger Bacon, Opus maius, pars mt, ed. J. H. 
3ridges, The “Opus Majus” of Roger Bacon 1: 66, Ox- 
ford, 1897 (and cf. Bridges’ introd., pp. xlviii ff.) : “Im- 
possibile enim est quod Latini perveniant ad ea quae 
necessaria sunt in divinis et humanis, nisi notitiam habe- 
ant aliarum linguarum. ... Nam totus textus sacer a 
Graeco et Hebraeo transfusus est, et philosophia ab his 
et Arabico deducta est... .” The entire third part of 
the Opus maius is a plea for the study of Greek, He- 
brew, and Arabic in behalf of which Bacon marshals 
many arguments (op. cit. 1: 66-96), including the ne- 
cessity for biblical textual criticism; the interpretation 
and translation of texts; the explanation of the liturgy, 
sacraments, and consecrations; guidance of foreign 
churches and missionary activity; understanding Catho- 
lic doctrine; and even for foreign trade, commeatio 
utilitatum necessariarum et mercatis et negottis sine qui- 
bus Latini esse non possunt, quia medicina et omnia 
pretiosa recipiuntur ab altis nationibus (p. 96). There 
is no need to heap up references to the Opus minus, 
Opus tertium, and Compendium studti philosophiae, where 
Bacon makes similar statements and gives long discourses 
on Greek and Hebrew grammar. Pro omnibus stet 
unum! Cf., in general, Emile Charles, Roger Bacon, 
117 ff., Paris, 1861; S. A. Hirsch, Roger Bacon and 
Philology, in A. G. Little, ed., Roger Bacon Essays, 
esp. 118-135, Oxford, 1914, with references to the works 
of Bacon, who often discusses problems of Greek gram- 
mar (cf. Hirsch, p. 123) ; Thorndike, Magic and experi- 
mental science 2: 178-179, 640, 641, 644-645. 

11 Bacon, Compendium studi philosophiae, viii, ed. 
srewer, Opera hactenus inedita, pp. 471-472, and cf. 
Opus tertium, xxv, ibid., p. 91, where, however, he spares 
poor William. Cf. J. S. Brewer, ibid., pref., 1 (1859), 
pp. lvii-lxvii; J. H. Bridges, Opus majus, introd., 1 
(1897), pp. lii-liv; Edm. Nolan and S. A. Hirsch, The 
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there were many people in his day, in both Eng- 
land and France, who were well prepared in Greek, 
but if one wished to learn the language, a journey 
to Italy would not be too great a price to pay, 
for in Italy the clergy and people were entirely 
Bishops and archbishops, 
rich men and those in authority might send to 


Greek in many places. 


Greek grammar of Roger Bacon, introd., pp. li-liii, Cam- 
bridge, 1902; and Hirsch, in Roger Bacon essays, 112. 

Some of Roger Bacon’s dicta appear to have been 
inspired by malice or jealousy, and he was certainly too 
hard on William of Moerbeke, who translated into Latin 
almost all the Aristotle not yet available in Latin up to 
his time, and also retranslated or revised much that had 
been done previously. William did the only complete 
medieval Latin translation of Aristotle’s Meteorologica 
(before 1267), together with Alexander of Aphrodisias’ 
commentary on the Meteorologica; the translation of 
this commentary, according to the subscription in cer- 
tain MSS., was finished at Nicaea on 24 April, 1260 
(Geo. Lacombe [et al.], Aristoteles Latinus 1: 96, Rome, 
La Libreria dello Stato, 1939). William’s translations 
of both the Meteorologica and the commentary thereon 
were employed by Mahieu le Vilain in his Old-French 
version of Les Méthéores d’Aristote (about 1270 or so). 
On 23 December, 1260, according to the manuscript sub- 
scription, William finished his translation of Aristotle’s 
De partibus animalium at Thebes (Lacombe, Aristoteles 
Latinus 1: 83 ff.). See in general the fine studies of L. 
Minio-Paluello, Guglielmo di Moerbeka, traduttore della 
“Poetica” di Aristotele (1278), Rivista di filosofia neo- 
scolastica 39: 1-19, 1947, and Henri Aristippe, Guillaume 
de Moerbeke, etc., Revue philosophique de Louvain 45: 
206-235, 1947, together with the prefaces, notes, etc., of 
Minio-Paluello’s continuation of the Aristoteles Latinus. 
In 1269 William translated from the Greek almost all 
the surviving works of Archimedes (see Marshall Cla- 
gett, Use of the Moerbeke Translations of Archimedes 
in the Works of Johannes de Muris, /sis 43: 236-242, 
1952) ; in addition he translated many other Greek sci- 
entific texts (Eutocius, Galen, Hippocrates, etc.). 

William of Moerbeke also translated from Greek into 
Latin, between 1268 and 1280, Plato’s Parmenides and 
Proclus’ commentary on the Parmenides, as well as Pro- 
clus’ Elementatio theologica and commentary on the 
Timaecus of Plato. William discovered, furthermore, 
probably with the aid of some of his Greek connec- 
tions, three works of Proclus, the originals of which 
have since been lost—(1) De decem dubitationibus circa 
providentiam; (2) De providentia et fato; and (3) De 
malorum subsistentia (cf. L. J. Rosan, The philosophy 
of Proclus, 38-39, 224, New York, 1949): the contents 
of these three works are known today only in the Latin 
versions which William prepared for his contemporaries. 
William’s translations of Plato and Proclus exerted an 
immense influence not only upon Italian theological 
thought but also upon that of the fourteenth-century 
German mystics, Dietrich of Freiburg and Berthold of 
Moosburg, Meister Eckhart and Johann Tauler (cf. R. 
Klibansky, Ein Proklos-'und und seine Bedeutung, 
20-22). It would appear that William of Moerbeke’s 
contribution to European intellectual history in no way 
falls short of that of Roger Bacon himself. 
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Italy for books and even for one or more persons 
who knew Greek, just as the lord Robert Grosse- 
teste, the saintly bishop of Lincoln, had been wont 
to do. Bacon says in fact that some of the South- 
Italian Greeks whom Grosseteste had brought to 
England were still living there.” 

In the famous tenth chapter of the Opus tertium, 
which Bacon wrote for Pope Clement IV in 
1267-1268, he states that “‘all the doctors of the 
church, all the philosophers and poets, and all the 
wise men of antiquity, right down to our own 
times, have at least known the Greek language. 
Italy was Magna Graecia and remains thereof 
still survive, for in Calabria, Apulia, Sicily, and 
elsewhere there are many Greek churches and a 
[Greek| populace subject to them... .” Bacon 
regarded his own generation as linguistically de- 
ficient, however, “for there are not four Latins 
who know Hebrew, Greek, and Arabic grammar.” 
Bacon’s idea of grammar was very exalted; it 
rather approached our own concept of compara- 
tive philology. Nevertheless, Bacon acknowledges 
that “many learned persons can certainly be found 
among the Latins who know how to speak Greek, 
Arabic, and Hebrew . . . for just as common 
people speak the languages they learn without 
knowing the rationale of grammar, so it is with 
these fellows. .’38 Finally, in urging the 
study of Greek and Hebrew, Bacon reminds his 
readers that we are the sons and successors of 
those who have labored at the tasks of scholarship 
in past generations, and we owe it to ourselves to 
learn these languages as the sages of the past had 
to do in their own pursuit of knowledge. Other- 
wise we shall rightly be charged with infinite folly, 
and be as empty of wisdom and learning as jack- 
asses."* 

On this exalted note we may draw to a con- 
clusion our rapid glance at England in the thir- 
teenth century, the promise of which did not 
continue, in the field of Greek scholarship, into 
the next century. The intellectual history of Eng- 
land in the fourteenth century is disappointing, at 
least as related to humanistic studies, and progress 
was still rather slow in the fifteenth. The visit 
of the Byzantine Emperor Manuel II Palaeologus 


12 Comp. stud. phil., vi, ed. Brewer, p. 434, and cf. 
also The Greek grammar of Roger Bacon, eds. Edmond 
Nolan and S. A. Hirsch, 31, Cambridge, 1902. 

13 J, S. Brewer, ed., Fr. Rogert Bacon opera quaedam 
hactenus inedita, Rolls Series, 15: 33-34, London, 1859. 


14 Comp. stud. phil., vi, ed. Brewer, p. 435, and cf. 
ibid., viii, pp. 464-465. 
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to London for two months in the year 1400,"* as 
well as the diplomatic mission of the famous 
Manuel Chrysoloras in 1409, had no apparent 
effect upon the literary interests and intellectual 
life of England in this period when the Italians 
were responding to Byzantine instruction with 
such remarkable maturity. The English lacked 
the long association with Byzantium and the long 
preparation for advanced classical learning, the 
history of which has been the subject of this essay. 
Even Poggio Bracciolini made little impression 
during the four years he spent in England (1418— 
1422) in the service of Henry Beaufort, cardinal 
bishop of Winchester. Humphrey, duke of Glou- 
cester, and William Grey, bishop of Ely (1454— 
1478), were enlightened patrons and rich book 
collectors, and both generous benefactors of Ox- 
ford, but Robert Flemmyng, dean of Lincoln from 
1452, was apparently the first Englishman of the 
fifteenth century to learn Greek, the study of 
which he began, however, not at home, but at 
Ferrara in the school of Guarino da Verona. In 
fact, English scholars in the fifteenth century who 
learned Greek at all well tended to do 
Italy. Robert Flemmyng, John Free, John Gun- 
thorpe, apparently William Sellyng, William 
Grocyn, Thomas Linacre, and John Colet were all 
students in Italy. The classical spirit of Renais- 
rance Italy, partly inspired by Byzantium, had 
thus reached Ultima Thule where it has been 
nurtured with loving care for some five centuries. 

No one will seek to deny to Italy primacy in the 
cult of Graeco-Roman art, literature, and rational- 
ist philosophy in the later fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Although the first theological faculty 
was actually not founded in Italy until 1360-1364, 
the scholastic tradition naturally remained strong 
in the home of the papacy, but the high bour- 
geoisie of the Italian cities skillfully employed the 
cult of antiquity to further the gradual social and 
intellectual transformation which was taking place 
in the peninsula. Italian influences moved far 
afield, even into England, as Guarino da Verona’s 
son, Battista, boasted, even into England, “which 
is out of the world” (quae extra orbem terrarum 
posita est).1° These influences moved more easily 
and directly into Catalonia, which had long en- 


so in 


15 Cf. Vasiliev, Hist. Byzantine Empire, 633-634, Madi- 
son, 1952. 

16 Remigio Sabbadini, Epistolario di Guarino Veronese, 
3: 500, Venice, 1919, cited by Robert Weiss, Humanism 
in England during the fifteenth century, 127, Oxford, 
Blackwell, 1941. Weiss’s book is both sound and at- 
tractive, and much to be recommended. 
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joyed close contacts with Greece and with Byzan- 
tine civilization. The classical age of Catalan 
literature began with Bernat Metge (1350-1410), 
and the works of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio 
were much studied in Catalonia in the later four- 
teenth and earlier fifteenth centuries, “the first 
period of Catalan humanism.” ** To Catalonia 
we may now go for a further brief illustration of 
that passion for classical learning and book col- 
lecting which was beginning to illumine the in- 
tellectual life of Europe at the turn of the fifteenth 
century. 


II 


The Catalans were exceptionally active in the 
Levant during the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. For some seventy-five or more years they 


Athens (1311-1388) and Neopatras, the modern 
Hypate (1319-1394). Catalan connections with 
Byzantium and Greece were thus very close 
throughout the later medieval and early Renais- 
sance periods, and Catalonia deserves an honored 
place in the history of the classical renascence of 
the fourteenth century. Illustration must be con- 
fined to a small number of important texts. Ina 
document of September, 1380, for example, King 
Pedro IV of Aragon-Catalonia describes the 
Acropolis as “the richest jewel in all the world, 
the like of which no other king in Christendom 
could match” (lo dit castell sia la pus richa joya 
qui al mont |sic| sia e tal que entre tots los reys 
de cristians envides lo porien fer semblant) .* 
Although King Pedro is presumably thinking 
of the Acropolis chiefly as a fortress, he has given, 
nevertheless, a strong aesthetic tone to his de- 
scription. It is, in fact, as Gregorovius and Rubié 
y Lluch have stated, the first aesthetic recognition 
of the Acropolis, after almost a thousand years of 
silence, to appear on the lips of anyone in western 





17 Ant. Rubiéd y Lluch, Joan I humanista i el primer 
periode de l’humanisme catala, Estudis Universitaris 
Catalans 10: 68 ff., Barcelona, 1917-1918. 

18 Ant. Rubid y Lluch, Documents per Vhistoria de 
la cultura catalana mig-eval 1: no. cccx1, pp. 286-287, 
Barcelona, 1908; Rubid, Los Navarros en Grecia, 106— 
107, and doc. xx, p. 233, Barcelona, 1886; Ferdinand 
Gregorovius, Geschichte der Stadt Athen im Mittelalter 
2: 191, Stuttgart, 1889; Gregorovius, Athens (in Greek), 
trans. Sp. P. Lampros, 2: 194, Athens, 1906; William 


Miller, The Latins in the Levant, 315, London, 1908; 
Rubié, Los Catalanes en Grecia, 133 ff., Madrid, 1927; 
K. M. Setton, Catalan domination of Athens, 187-188. 
(The document, dated at Lérida 11 September, 1380, is 
in the Archives of the Crown of Aragon in Barcelona, 
register 1268, fol. 126.) 
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Europe.'® The sources contain many other evi- 
dences of Catalan attachment to Greece, but we 
shall restrict our attention, in the limited space at 
our disposal, to Catalan literary interests in the 
later fourteenth century. There were few more 
avid readers and book collectors in this period 
than King Pedro 1V’s son and successor, John I 
of Aragon, aimador de la gentilesa, the first royal 
philhellenist in the history of medieval culture and 
the first western European sovereign to express a 
desire to visit Athens. John I was a classical 
humanist in whom the great Catalan historian 
Rubio y Lluch has taken a justifiable pride. 

The Infante John had been a reader from his 
teens, but those strange distortions of the histori- 
cal and literary past of ancient Greece preserved 
in the French and other romances of the Trojan 
cycle were not enough to satisfy his curiosity. He 
wanted something more, as Rubid y Lluch has 
written, “volia coneixer les gestes immortals del 
poble grech en les fonts auténtiques de la his- 
toria.” *° He carried on a persistent and animated 
correspondence with the illustrious Juan Fernan- 
dez de Heredia, friend of six popes of Avignon 
and grand master of the Hospitallers. Heredia 
was one of the first magnates in Europe truly to 
interest himself in the history and literature of 
ancient and medieval Greece.** John’s 


cor- 


19 Gregorovius, Stadt Athen 2: 192; Gregorovius- 
Lampros, Athens (in Greek), 2: 195; Rubiéd y Lluch, 
Joan I humanista i el primer periode de l’humanisme 
catala, Estudis Universitaris Catalans 10: 23-24, Barce- 
lona, 1917-1918, and Significacié de l’elogi de 1’Acrdpolis 
d’Atenes pel Rei Pere’l Ceremoniés, Homenaje ofrecido 
a D. Ramén Menéndez Pidal; Miscelanea de estudios 
lingiiisticos, literarios, et histéricos 3: 37-56, Madrid, 
1925; and cf. K. M. Setton, Italian Renaissance, Report 
of the Annual Meeting of the Canadian Historical Asso- 
ciation, 30-31, 1947. 

20 Rubié, Documents 2: p. X 1. 

21Qn Heredia as a patron of Greek, Latin, and ver- 
nacular letters, see A. Morel-Fatio’s preface to his edi- 
tion of the Aragonese version of the Chronicle of the 
Morea (Libro de los fechos), xi-xxviii, Geneva, 1885; 
Karl Herquet, Juan Ferrandez de Heredia, Grossmeister 
des Johanniterordens, 88-92, Milhausen i. Th., 1878; J. 
Delaville Le Roulx, Les Hospitaliers a Rhodes, 199 ff., 
242-247, Paris, 1913; Rubid y Lluch, Estudis Universi- 
taris Catalans 10: esp. pp. 28 ff., and Anuari de I In- 
stitut d’ Estudis Catalans 6: 184-193, Barcelona, 1915- 
1920; and chiefly José Vives, Juan Fernandez de Heredia, 
Gran Maestre de Rodas, Analecta Sacra Tarraconensia: 
Anuari de la Biblioteca Balmes 3: 121-192, Barcelona, 
1927. Except for occasional references to Heredia there 
is little or nothing germane to our subject in Sebastian 
Cirac Estopafian, Bizancio y Espatia: El legado de la 
basilissa Maria y de los déspotas Thomas y Esau de 
Joannina, 2 vols., Barcelona, 1943; Cirac Estopafian deals 
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respondence with Heredia began soon after the 
latter’s return from Greece and establishment in 
Avignon in 1382, and had as its chief, its sole, 
purpose the acquisition of Latin and especially 
Greek books. 

In the spring of 1384 the Infante John thanked 
Heredia for a copy of Josephus’ De bello iudaico, 
which he believed, however, to be incomplete, and 
so he requested in his insistent way the remainder 
of the work.*? The following November, John 
wrote Heredia, Maestro caro amigo, that “we 
have heard that you have with you a book called 
Trogus Pompeius and have also a philosopher of 
Greece who translated for you books from Greek 
into our own language: We ask you, with much 
affection, to send the said book of Trogus Pom- 
peius as well as those which the said philosopher 
translates for you. .’ 23 Less than a month 
later, on 11 December, 1384, John again wrote 
Heredia that “we do ask you to send us the book 
of Justin, abbreviator of Trogus Pompeius, or the 
translation of it, and also, when the Greek phi- 
losopher comes, that you take care to send us a 
translation of all those books which he brings with 
him from Greece... .”** Rubio y Lluch be- 
lieves, with good reason, that this “Greek philos- 
opher” is Nicholas “Drenopolitanus,” one of the 
three Latin translators, as we have seen, of the 
proceedings of 1369.*° 

Thirteen months later John informed Heredia 
that “since we delight more in historical books 
than in others, we are having Bishop [Arnald 
Simon] of Ottana [in Sardinia, a Catalan county | 
turn from Latin into the vernacular [en romance | 


chiefly with an important Byzantine reliquary in the 
treasury of the cathedral of Cuenca; the chronicle of 
Epirus (Epirotica), written about the year 1400; and 
the general history and institutions of Joannina to about 


1430. One of my students, Mrs. Patricia Pugh Reif- 
snyder, has in progress a dissertation to be presented to 
the Graduate School of the University of Pennsylvania, 
on Heredia and the Aragonese Chronicle of the Morea. 
She has saved me from more than one error concerning 
Heredia. 

22 Rubié ‘y Lluch, Documents 1: no. ccciiv, pp. 320- 
321, dated at Lérida, 16 April, 1384; and cf. J. Vives, 
Analecta Sacra Tarraconensia 3: no. 39, p. 183. John 
had requested the book “many times” before Heredia 
finally sent it (Vives, nos. 35-38). Vives, 181 ff., re- 
printed a few of the literary documents involving Heredia 
(which had already been published by Rubid y Lluch) 
and added some new ones. 

23 Rubid y Lluch, Documents 1: no. cccLx, pp. 326- 
327, dated at Elna, 17 Nov. 1384. 

24 [bid. 1: no. CCcLXI, p. 327, dated at Perpignan. 

25 [bid. 2: p. xt. See, supra, p. 47. 
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the book of Justin, who was the abbreviator of 
Trogus Pompeius, and we understand that you 
are having translated the ‘histories of the Greeks.’ 

.’*6 The work thus alluded to appears to 
be the compendium of Byzantine history from the 
reign of Irene and Constantine to Alexius I 
Comnenus (780-1118), which is a translation, 
more or less, of the last four books of the Epitome 
historiarum (xv, 10—xvii1) of Jolin Zonaras, By- 
zantine historian of the twelfth century. This 
work was called, in Aragonese, El libro de los 
emperadores que fueron en Grecia, and to it is 
appended, in MS. 10131 in the Biblioteca Nacional 
in Madrid, the Aragonese version of the famous 
Chronicle of the Morea (Libro de los fechos et 
conquistas del principado de la Morea).*" It 
seems very likely, as Vives suggests, that Nicholas 
Drenopelitanus, bishop of “Ludernopoli,” etc., is 
the “Greek philosopher” whom Heredia expected 
in Avignon, and whose translations the Infante 
John was anxious to acquire: he would thus be 
the translator of Plutarch, John Zonaras (xv— 
xv), and certain parts of Thucydides, which 
survive today from the library of the dukes of 
Osuna, MS. 10181, in the Biblioteca Nacional in 
Madrid.** Very likely, too, Nicholas based his 

26 Rubid y Lluch, ibid. 1: no. cccLxxu, pp. 334-335, 
dated at Saragossa, 18 Jan. 1386; cf. 2: pp. xxvr; 148, 
note 3: and Vives, op. cit., nos. 42-43, p. 184. 

27 J. Vives, Analecta Sacra Tarraconensia 3: 144; the 
reader may consult (but beware of mistakes): Rubid y 
Lluch, Documents 1: p. 335, note; Morel-Fatio, ed., Li- 
bro de los fechos, introd., pp. xxviii-xxxvii; and Set- 
ton, Catalan domination of Athens, 119. We may ob- 
serve, because of the prevalence of error, that the Book 
of the emperors and the Chronicle of the Morea are not 
part of, and have nothing to do with, the so-called Grant 
cronica de los conqueridores, which is now known to 
consist of the following two parts: (1) sixteen biogra- 
phies of ancient Greek and Roman worthies (this part 
of the Conqueridores, formerly taken for a MS. of Pom- 
peius Trogus, was first identified by J. Vives and D. 
Borbona); (2) an additional eighteen biographies of 
Roman and medieval figures from Antony and Augustus 
down to James I of Aragon (long known to scholars 
and correctly identified). On the Crénica de los con- 
queridores, see Vives, op. cit., 139-143. Older scholars 
have mistaken the Book of the emperors and the Chron- 
icle of the Morea as constituting, together, the first part 
of the Chronicle of the conquerors. 

28 Vives, op. cit., 134, 145, 169; Mario Schiff, La Bibli- 
othéque du Marquis de Santillane, 16-29, Paris, 1905. 
Cf. Rubiéd y Lluch, Estudis Universitaris Catalans 10: 
32-33, although Rubié here regards the “Greek philoso- 
pher” (i.e. the bishop of Ludernopoli) as in fact a native 
Greek whereas we have seen, in connection with the 
events of 1369 (cf. pp. 47, 65, of the present essay), that 
he is almost surely a Catalan, whose translations into 
Aragonese, interestingly enough, bear a fair number of 
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translation of Thucydides upon a demotic version 
prepared by Dimitri Talodiqui, and we are per- 
haps justified in believing that it was Nicholas 
who made available to Heredia and his collab- 
orators the contents of the Greek Chronicle of the 
Morea in order to prepare the Aragonese version. 
Catalan military and commercial enterprise in the 
East clearly had rich cultural consequences. 

The Infante John’s hunger for books was in- 
satiable. The registers of his correspondence in 
the Archives of the Crown of Aragon in Bar- 
celona contain many requests for books which 
Rubio y Lluch has published in his illuminating 
collection of Documents per U'historia de la cultura 
catalana mig-eval. John sought, as we should ex- 
pect of a fourteenth-century prince, copies of the 
Bible; as well as of Guido delle Colonne’s His- 
toria Trojana (a Latin translation of Benoit de 
Ste. Maure’s twelfth-century Roman de Troie) ; 
chronicles of Aragon and Sicily, including the 
Llibre dels feyts of King James I, the founder of 
Catalan prose; books on Tartary and the Holy 
Land; French romances; books on astrology and 
astronomy; Alfragani and Avicenna; and St. 
Augustine’s De civitate Dei. But he sought the 
classical historians with most avidity.*® In 1386 
John, wrote the Valencian humanist, Domingo 
Mascé, to ask him for the loan of his copy of Livy, 
in order to have it copied, “since we take much 
more pleasure in reading the celebrated histories 
of the Romans and the Greeks than in the other 
achievements of the ancients.” *° The sincerity of 
John’s statement is well attested by the years he 
spent and the letters he wrote seeking a satis- 
factory copy of Livy, as well as of Plutarch and 
Justin’s epitome of Trogus Pompeius.** 
“catalanismos” even after revision by Heredia’s collabo- 


rators (see J. Vives, Analecta Sacra Tarraconensia 3: 
169). 

29 See, for a fuller account, Rubiéd y Lluch, Estudis 
Universitaris Catalans 10: 24 ff. 

30 Rubiéd y Lluch, Documents 1: no. cccLxxvut, p. 339, 
and cf. 2: p. Xxx1x. John promises to return the book 
promptly (vobis illum protinus et infallibiliter remitte- 
mus), a rather unusual gesture in him. 

81John sought a Livy in France, writing to King 
Charles V in 1380 (Rubid y Lluch, ibid. 2: no. ccxxxm, 
p. 221) and to Duke John of Berry in 1383 (ibid. 1: nos. 
cCCXXXvI-vII, pp. 307-308), the latter of whom had al- 
ready sent him some books. Having probably acquired 
an unsatisfactory vernacular translation of Livy, John 
wanted to possess the Latin original, and so wrote in 
1386 to Giangaleazzo Visconti, lord of Milan, again 
promising to return “infallibiliter” what he might bor- 
row (ibid. 1: no. cccLxxvu, pp. 338-339), asking also 
for a Trogus Pompeius and a Plutarch in latino vel sal- 
tem in ydiomate gallico. Some months later John ad- 
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Royal authority, as employed by John after he 
became king, was a useful instrument for book- 
collecting. In November, 1387, he forcibly re- 
lieved one Fra Pedro Corts of a copy of Valerius 
Maximus, which was being held as pledge for a 
debt of twenty-five gold florins which a nobleman 
named Pedro Boyl owed the good friar. King 
John paid the friar the twenty-five florins, and 
furnished him with a warrant of immunity from 
judicial action which protected him from the pos- 
sibility of any action for recovery by Pedro Boyl, 
whose chances of getting his book back from the 
king by payment of the debt would seem to have 
been remote.*” 

Letter after letter thus shows King John’s al- 
most passionate search for books. When he 
thought better of seizing them or exacting them as 
gifts from reluctant donors, he had them copied at 
no small expense, as when on 6 March, 1389, he 
authorized the draft on his treasury for one hun- 
dred gold florins of Aragon, to be paid to a clerk 
named Martin Brau, “for copying a certain book 
called Plutarch.” ** Nevertheless, documents of 
April and September, 1391, show both John and his 
devoted wife, Violante, taking forcible possession 
of books belonging to the Grand Master Heredia 
himself, whose response, we may assume, was the 
tired smile he used to wear in the stone effigy 
on his tomb in the church of Caspe (until its com- 
plete destruction in July, 1936, during the Spanish 
civil war). In any event John carried off the 
copy of Vegetius’ De re militari, which he had 
found in the library in Heredia’s home (1 archivo 
de vuestros libros) in the castle at Caspe, as he 
calmly informed Heredia at the time of his ac- 
quisition.*4 

In an affectionate letter to his brother-in-iaw, 
Henry of Bar, dated 14 December, 1393, John I 
wrote: “Very dear brother, we ask you to send us 
a copy of one book which Don Pedro de Berga 
has told us that you have, that is, Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses ‘moralized’ [Ovidt methamorfoseos 


dressed the same request to Antonio della Scala, lord of 
Verona (ibid. 1: p. 339, note). For further efforts, see 
Rubid, thid. 1: p. 349, note 1; 2: p. x_; and Estudis Uni- 
versitaris Catalans 10: 51 ff. 

82 Rubiéd y Lluch, Documents 1: no. cccLXxxIx, pp. 
348-349. 

33 Rubié y Lluch, Docs. 1: no. cccxerx, p. 356, and 
cf. nos. CCCLXXVII and Cpxxx11I, also containing requests 
for Plutarch. 

84 Rubid y Lluch, Docs. 1: no. coxim, pp. 366-367, 
dated 27 Apr., 1391; J. Vives, op. cit., no. 53, p. 186, 
and see Rubio, Joc. cit., note 1, for the queen’s enterprise 
the following September. 
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moralisat |, for you will much please us thereby.” *° 
The text of the Ovide moralisé referred to ap- 
pears to be that once attributed to Philippe de 
Vitri (1291-1361), bishop of Meaux; it is an 
edifying poem in the French vernacular, a moral 
and theological gloss on Ovid. Recent scholar- 
ship has dated this poem at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, from about the year 1305, 
which makes it too early to have been written by 
Philippe, whom Petrarch regarded as almost the 
only French poet of the century.*° In any event 
John seems to have known French almost as well 
as Catalan. In the fourteenth century the vogue 
of French letters and manners was pretty much at 
its height in Catalonia, but John may have wanted 
the text of the Ovide for his French wife, Violante 
of Bar, who shared her husband’s love of books.** 

Upon learning of the death of the Grand Master 
Heredia, King John wrote a letter of condolence, 
on 24 March, 1396, to the priors of Aquitaine, 
Auvergne, Toulouse, and St. Gilles. Alas, the 
grand master of Rhodes had departed this life; 
the king would have been happier had God de- 
creed otherwise ; but submission to His will is the 
wisdom of mankind. Now, while the grand 
master had shared this miserable life with us, 
“he had among other books in his possession Titus 
Livius, Plutarch, the Great Chronicle of Spain, 
and the Chronicle of Greece, and a certain other 
book called the Book of the Emperors, which our 
heart’s desire yearns to read and to possess.” ** 
The “Book of the Emperors” (el libre dels Em- 
peradors) is clearly the selection from the Byzan- 
tine historian John Zonaras; the “Chronicle of 
Greece,” the Aragonese version of the Chronicle 
of the Morea, which had been prepared especially 
for Heredia. Book collecting is one of those pur- 


35 Rubié y Lluch, Docs. 1: no. coxxvu, p. 381, written 
from Tortosa. 

36 Cf. Hist. litt. de la France 24: 371, 1896; see in 
general the edition of Cornelis de Boer, Ovide moralisé, 
in the Verhandelingen d. Konink. Akad. van Wetenschap- 
pen te Amsterdam, Afdeel Letterk., new series, 15; 21; 
30, no. 3; 37; and 43, 1915-1920, 1931-1938. On the date 
of the Ovide moralisé (the author is unknown), see C. de 
Boer, ibid. 15: 9-11, 1915, and 30: 4, 1931-1932. 

The text for which King John asked could also be the 
Ovidius moralizatus, done in Latin prose by the learned 
3enedictine monk Pierre Bersuire, also a friend of Pe- 
trarch (cf. Epp. senil., xvi, 7); for Bersuire, see F. Ghi- 
salberti, L’“Ovidius Moralizatus” di Pierre Bersuire, 
Studj romansi 23: 5-132, 1933. 

37 Cf. Rubid y Lluch, Estudis Universitaris Catalans 
10: 9-10. 

38 Rubiéd y Lluch, Docs. 1: no. cbxxx1n, p. 386, writ- 
ten from Perpignan; cf. Vives, op. cit., no. 54, p. 187. 
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suits in which, like making money, acquisition 
merely adds to the desire for more. In the spring 
of 1396, as acknowledged by a document of 2 May, 
King John detained and opened a shipment of 
four loads of clothing and the like, because the 
accompanying invoices identified tres volums de 
libres grans de les istories de Grecia, “which are 
to be delivered in Barcelona to the house of Don 
Macia Solzina, merchant of the said city.” *° His 
Majesty would seem finally to have aquired a 
copy of the Aragonese Chronicle of the Morea; 
his vigilance and predatory love of books had pro- 
duced an enviable library before his death in May, 
1396. 

A number of the letters which King John 
wrote in his ceaseless quest for books were ad- 
dressed to the Grand Master Heredia, whose li- 
brary must have been one of the best in Europe. 
Coluccio Salutati once wrote Heredia that it was 
commonly believed that any book you might want 
was in his library (ut iam sit omnibus persuasum 
frustra librum queri quem apud te non contigerit 
reperirit).*° Coluccio was interested in the Ara- 


gonese translation of the thirty-nine lives of Plu- 
tarch, which the Dominican Bishop Nicholas of 
“Ludernopoli” had made, as we have seen, from 
the modern Greek version prepared by Dimitri 


Talodiqui at Rhodes. Coluccio contemplated a 
Latin translation of these lives from the Aragonese 
text: “Cupio, si fieri potest, hunc librum videre: 
forte quidem transferam in latinum.” ** Coluccio 
adds that he possessed a Latin version of the 
Odyssey, undoubtedly that of Leontius Pilatus, 
which he had heard that Heredia was seeking and 
which he would be more than happy to send him. 
Heredia sponsored, in addition to the Plutarch 
and Thucydides already noted, Aragonese trans- 
lations of Orosius and of Paulus Diaconus’ adap- 
tation of Eutropius, and among other such trans- 
lations Heredia’s fascination with the East, near 
and far, is seen in the version of Marco Polo 
which was prepared for him in his native Ara- 
gonese.*? Heredia was indeed, as Delaville Le 
Roulx has dubbed him, le grand seigneur érudit; 
his love of his native language was immense, and 


89 Rubid y Lluch, Docs. 1: no. cpxxxiv, p. 387, dated 
at Figueres on 2 May, 1396. 

40 Salutati, Epp., vit, 11, dated at Florence 16 January, 
1392, in Francesco Novati, ed., Epistolario di Coluccio 
Salutati 2: 290; cf. Morel-Fatio, ed., Libro de los fechos, 
pref., pp. XVII—XVIII. 

41 Salutati, op. cit., ed. Novati, 2: 301. 

42 Vives, op. cit., 147-150, and cf. Setton, Catalan dom- 
ination of Athens, 119-120. 
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he has his Greek and Latin classics translated into 
Aragonese, not into the more important and more 
widely read Catalan. He looks to us today like 
an Aragonese nationalist. 

There was no abatement of the Catalans’ in- 
terest in humanism as the fifteenth century came 
on, and a number of learned translators of the 
ancient Latin classics appeared, notably Bernat 
Metge, Ferrer Sayol, and Guillem Nicolau .in 
Barcelona, as well as the Dominican friar Antoni 
Canals, Antoni Vilaragut, the Franciscan Nicolau 
Quils, Domingo Masco and Pere Molla in Valen- 
cia, and Ferran Valenti in Majorca. The list of 
Catalan humanists is a long one, and their work 
distinguished. When the Catalan King Alfonso 
V the Magnanimous captured Naples in 1443, an 
event still commemorated by the triumphal arch 
of the Castel Nuovo, a new period began in the 
history of Catalan humanism, after some years of 
recession in Catalonia, but now the Catalans, like 
other Europeans, tended to look to the Italians for 
literary and intellectual leadership.*® The names 
of many Catalan humanists of the middle and later 
fifteenth century are known, the imitators and 
sometimes the friends of Poggio, Filelfo, Valla, 
Decembrio, Perotti, and their successors, but our 
present concern with Catalan humanism does not 
extend to so late a date. The Catalans’ own direct 
association with Greece, however, remained a 
lasting memory and a source of inspiration to 
them. There are a number of interesting ref- 
erences to Athens, for example, in Catalan litera- 
ture of the fifteenth century. In the novel Curial 
i Giielfa, from the first half of the century, the 
hero, after many adventures, is finally seized with 
a desire to see Athens, “that city of old, noble 
and far-famed, which gave laws to Rome, and that 
famed place of study, in which was taught the 
knowledge of reaching God” (aquella ciutat antiga, 
noble e molt famosa, qui dona lleys a Roma, e 


43 For Catalan humanism in the early fifteenth century, 
see Rubid y Lluch, Estudis Universitaris Catalans 10: 
83 ff. It may be noted here that Lorenzo Valla prepared 
his prose translation of the Jliad for Alfonso V in whose 
service he spent many years (1435-1448). Juan Ruiz 
Colonja, Alfonso el Magnanimo y la traduccién de la 
“Tliada” por Lorenzo Valla, Boletin de la Real Academia 
de Buenas Letras de Barcelona 23: 109-115, 1950, has pub- 
lished two very interesting letters, dated 1 and 27 March, 
1441, sent by Alfonso V to his fiscal agent (magister 
racionalis) in Messina, seeking a Greek dictionary (liber 
de vocabulis grecis, codex grecarum dictionum), which 
was said to be in the monastery of the Santa Trinita or 
in S. Salvatore di Messina: Valla had done ten books of 
the Iliad by March, 1441, and required the dictionary to 
finish his work. 
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aquell estudi famoés en el qual la ciéncia de con- 
éixer Déu s'aprenia).** Later on, in 1454, John 
Margarit, historian, humanist, and bishop of Elna, 
trained in Italy and habitué of the court of Pope 
Nicholas V, reminded King John IL of Aragon, 
before the Corts of Barcelona, of the exploits of 
that Catalan nation which had carried its native 
language to “that ancient and illustrious Athens, 
whence has come all the elegance, eloquence, and 
learning of the Greeks” (aquella vetustissima e 
famosissima Atenes d’on es eixida tota la elegancia, 
eloqiiéncia e doctrina dels Grechs).4° What these 
texts lack in accuracy they possess in inspiration. 
7. FERRARA-FLORENCE AND ITS 
AFTERMATH 


It was a cliché of the early Quattrocentro more 
than once voiced, for example, by Giannozzo 
Manetti, that until the appearance of Manuel 
Chrysoloras in Florence in 1397, the Greek lan- 
guage had been absent from Italy for some seven 
hundred years.’ If the statement was not meant 
with absolute literalness, it was regarded as vir- 
tually true, the exceptions being so rare as in 
effect to prove the rule. In the generation before 
Chrysoloras’ appearance in Italy, however, as 
Petrarch states in his epistle to Homer, the latter 
had five friends in Florence alone, “a city given 
to making money” (in patria lucro dedita), and 
there were four or five others to be found else- 


4 Curial i Giielfa: Novela catalana del Seglo XV°, 
ed. Ant. Rubié y Lluch, 1m, chap. xxviii, p. 382, cited 
by Rubiéd, An. Instit. Cat. 5: 425, 1913-1914; Los Cata- 
lanes en Grecia, 141; and cited elsewhere in Rubid’s 
works; Curial i Giielfa, ed. Miquel i Planes, 342, Barce- 
lona, 1932. (Catalan modernized.) 

‘5 Margarit’s address is one of the best known dis- 
courses in Catalan literature, and has been often printed 
(e.g., Parlaments a les Corts catalanes, eds. Ricard Al- 
bert and Joan Gassiot, 209, Barcelona, 1928, and for fur- 
ther references, see Setton, Catalan domination of Athens, 
258). In general cf. Robt. B. Tate, Joan Margarit i Pau, 
Bishop of Gerona, Speculum 27: 28-42, 1952. 

1 Cf. Petrus Cannetus and Laurentius Mehus, eds., Am- 
brosii Traversarii . .. latinae epistolae 1: p. cccLtx, 2 
vols., Florence, 1759-1760; “Scriptum est enim apud 
plerosque qui de Emmanuelis in Italiam demigratione 
memoriae prodidere, septingentis iam annis, vel per sep- 
tingentos circiter annos, sive supra septingentos ferme 
annos, aut annis iam quingentis graecas litteras apud 
nostros homines obsoletas, atque sepultas non conticuisse 
solum ac desiisse, sed etiam ex /talia abtisse. . . . Haec 
vero dicendi ratio eo valet non quod graecae litterae 
obrutae antea in Italia essent ac penitus excisae, sed 
quod tenues indidem raraeque colerentur.” (The italics 
are in the original.) Cf. ibid., pp. CCXIX—XxXxX, CCLXVIII- 
LxxIv. Leonardo Bruni’s assertion to the same effect 
is quoted above (p. 50, note 49). 
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where in Italy.? If the Florentine bourgeois loved 
money, so do most of us. Pierre de Nolhac has 
wisely noted “that it was not love of letters alone 
that decided the Florentine magistrates in the 
creation |of a chair of Greek in 1360]: Boccaccio 
had to convince them of the advantages which 
would result from the use of Greek in many of 
their commercial transactions and political re- 
lations.” ® 

More than in business, however, a knowledge 
of Greek became indispensable in ecclesiastical 
affairs. As the Turkish shadow was cast over 
more and more Byzantine territory, the Greeks 
became increasingly interested, as we have seen, 
in the possible reunion of the churches. From the 
early fifteenth century the Italian signorie em- 
ployed humanists as their secretaries, and the lat- 
ter pursued Greek with a sometimes furious in- 
tensity. Greek was not only becoming necessary 
in the affairs of church and state, it was also 
becoming fashionable. The practical needs, how- 
ever, were very great. At the Council of Con- 
stance celestial minds of both the Latin and Greek 
churches had begun construction of the road that 
led to Ferrara and Florence. The Great Schism 
(1378-1417), terminated at Constance, had long 
interrupted serious effort at church union al- 
though the close diplomatic and other intercourse 
between Greeks and Latins had continued without 
abatement. 

It was in the fall of 1437 that an important 
Latin ecclesiastical and diplomatic mission arrived 
in Constantinople and was solemnly greeted by 
the Patriarch Joseph II and representatives of the 
imperial government. This mission included the 
famous Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa, who arrived in 
the Greek capital at the beginning of October, a 
little later than most of the other members; he 
was accompanied by the South-Italian bishop of 
Taranto and by the emperor's brother, Constan- 
tine Palaeologus, who ruled parts of the Morea; 
the Cardinal Nicholas brought with him three 
hundred archers recruited in Crete, as directed by 
Pope Eugenius IV, for the defense of Constanti- 
nople. Final preparations were made for the 
great Greek embassy to Italy. In the emperor’s 
absence, his brother, Constantine, himself destined 
to be the last Byzantine emperor and the last 
Constantine, was to undertake the rule of the 


2 Petrarch, Fam., xxiv, 12, ed. Vittorio Rossi, Le Fa- 
miliari, Edizione nazionale delle opere di Francesco Pe- 
trarca, 13: 261, Florence, Sansoni, 1942. 


3 P. de Nolhac, Pétrarque et ’humanisme 2: 158, Paris, 
1907. 
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troubled state. On 8 February, 1438, the Em- 
peror John VIII Palaeologus, the Patriarch Joseph 
Il of Constantinople, about twenty Byzantine 
bishops, together with other Greek prelates, monks 
and learned laymen, all told about seven hundred 
Greeks, arrived in Venice. A group of Latin 
Catholics, sent by the pope, arrived on 13 Febru- 
ary to welcome them. This group included Am- 
brogio Traversari, learned humanist, patristic 
translator, and superior general of the Camaldu- 
lensians. The emperor arrived in Ferrara on 4 
March and the patriarch on the eighth. They 
came well equipped with books. In March or 
early April, 1438, Traversari wrote his friend, 
Filippo dei Pieruzzi, from Ferrara that he had 
seen some of the Emperor John’s books, a beauti- 
ful Plato, a Plutarch, Aristotle, Diodorus, Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus, and looked forward pres- 
ently to seeing many more. Traversari was much 
impressed with the young Bessarion, metropolitan 
of Nicaea, who told him that he had only a few 
books with him “but had left a big pile at Modon” 


(sed magnam librorum molem Mothone 
liquisse ) : 


re- 


I proceeded, however, to ask questions, and he stated 
that he had left there two big volumes of Strabo. 
These are not accessible here [peregrina], but there 
are several others not unknown to us. How ill I 
took it that he had not brought the volumes along! 
But I had to conceal the fact. I am led to hope, 
nevertheless, that they are to be brought. . . . He has 
Cyril’s big book against Julian the Apostate which we 
shall take care to copy if we can find the parchment. 
. .. | came across a number of mathematical works 
among his stuff, a Euclid and a Ptolemy, written in 
his own hand with the appropriate figures. . . .4 


The excitement of the humanist is unmistakable, 
but the main business was church union. 

The Greek and Latin ecclesiastics held some 
sixteen sessions at Ferrara on the long and highly 
controverted question of church union (from 
April, 1438, to January, 1439); thereafter they 
transferred to Florence where they met from Feb- 
ruary, 1439, to April, 1442, although the Emperor 
John and the Greek delegation withdrew in 
August, 1439, and returned to Constantinople by 
way of Venice. The large Latin personnel at 
Ferrara-Florence included, besides the humanists 
Leonardo Bruni, Guarino da Verona, and Traver- 
sari, the classically educated Cardinal Giuliano 





4Giovanni Mercati, Ultimi contributi alla storia degli 
umanisti, fasc. 1: Traversariana (Studi e Testi, 90), 
24-26, Citta del Vaticano, 1939. 
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Cesarini, the converted Greek Dominican Andreas 
Chrysoberges, whom we have already met, and the 
latter's fellow Dominican, the later Cardinal John 
Torquemada, who seldom spoke except about the 
fires of purgatory. Among the Byzantines, to 
name only the best known, were the famous Bes- 
sarion and Isidore of Kiev, both of whom were to 
abide by the decree of union and to be appointed 
cardinals of the Roman Church by Eugenius IV ; 
the intractable Marcus Eugenicus, a_ patristic 
scholar and theologian, whose books Traversari 
also admired, and whose intransigence enlivened 
more than one session of the council; and the 
learned layman George Gemistus Pletho of 
Mistra, the most distinguished Platonic philos- 
opher of his day, who gave public lectures in 
Florence, and looked down serenely upon the 
energetic efforts of the humanists to catch up with 
him. John Argyropoulos was there too, the trans- 
lator of Aristotle, and teacher in the years to come 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici, Politian, Donato <Ac- 
ciajuoli, and Johann Reuchlin.’ Pope Eugenius 
participated in some of the sessions. The Patri- 
arch Joseph had little to say at Ferrara, but was 
more active later on at Florence where he died 
on 10 June, 1439, and is now buried in Santa 
Maria Novella. The religious question always 
remained uppermost, but was complicated by 
many other considerations. To some Greeks and 
Latins the social and cultural salvation of Byzan- 
tium from the impending Turkish doom was a 
worthy end in itself and would be pleasing to God. 
The Greek and Latin halves of Christendom 
should stand together or else they would fall 
separately before the Turk. But not all Latins 
were much concerned about the fate of Constanti- 
nople, and popular Greek thought placed an undue 
confidence in the divine protection which had 
maintained the city for centuries against barbarian 
attack. The Emperor John, however, played a 
decisive role throughout the entire proceedings, 
both in Ferrara and in Florence,® where he pro- 





5 On Argyropoulos at the Council of Ferrara-Florence 
and on his students, see Giuseppe Cammelli, J dotti hi- 
zantini e le origini dell’ umanesimo 2: Giovanni Argiro- 
pulo, chaps. 1-v1, Florence, 1941. 

6On the Council of Ferrara-Florence (1438-1439), 
see in general Georg Hofmann, Die Konzilsarbeit in 
Ferrara, Orientalia Christiana periodica 3: 110-140, 403- 
455, 1937, and V. Chiaroni, Lo scisma greco e il concilio 
di Firenze, Florence, 1938; for documents, letters, acts, 
contemporary brochures, etc., relative to the Council of 
Florence, the reader should consult the Concilium Floren- 
tinum: Documenta et Scriptores, 5 vols. in various parts, 
Rome, 1940-1953. See especially Hofmann’s Documenta 
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claimed his Catholic faith, as “the heavens re- 
joiced,” on 6 July, 1439, in the church of S. Maria 
del Fiore under the dome which Brunelleschi had 
recently constructed. Both Greeks and Latins 
had brought their books to the preliminary con- 
ferences and to the formal sessions of the council, 
and all proceedings which required ratification 
were written up in the two languages.’ The de- 
crees and symbols of the (first) seven oecumenical 
councils, the works of the fathers, the letters of the 
popes and patriarchs, and the like were all cited, 
and comparative textual studies were everywhere 
found necessary and pursued. Here was the 
greatest historical seminar of the Italian Renais- 
sance. A very important manuscript, for ex- 
ample, the Codex Conventi Soppressi 603, today 
in the Laurenziana, was compiled at the later Flor- 
entine sessions, with the aid of the florilegium of 
patristic texts prepared in the late thirteenth cen- 
tury by the pro-Latin patriarch of Constantinople, 
John Veccus, on the thorny problem of the proces- 
sion of the Holy Spirit.‘ 

Ambrogio Traversari was of much assistance 
to both sides in all these matters. He had many 
manuscripts, and knew well both the Latin and 
Greek fathers, having translated a number of the 
latter. Curial officials like the historian, Andrea 
da Santacroce, and the humanist, Flavio Biondo, 
brought both competence and erudition to the 
solution of practical problems. Cultural exchange 
was inevitable. Sylvester Syropoulos, for ex- 
ample, notes in his so-called Vera historia unionis 
non verae (Vv, cap. 2: 113) how in April, 1438, 
the Cardinal Cesarini discussed philosophical 
questions at the dinner table with Bessarion, 
George Gemistus Pletho, and George Amiroutzes. 
The Council of Ferrara stimulated an interest in 
Greek studies among Italians everywhere, even 
among those residing as far away as England.® The 
classical learning of the Greek delegation made a 
great impression upon the Latins, but, as Sevéenko 
concilii Florentint de unione orientalium 1: De unione 
Graecorum, 6 Iul, 1439, in Textus et Documenta of the 
Pontifical Gregorian University, theol. ser., 18, Rome, 
1934-35, and Epistulae pontificiae ad Concilium Floren- 
tinum spectantes 1, parts 1-3, in the Conctlium Floren- 
tinum, series A, Rome, 1940-1946. There is a rich bibli- 
ography on the Council of Florence given in A. Mercati, 
Or. Christ. period. 11: 5 ff., 1945 (see next note). 

7 See in general Angelo Mercati, I] decreto d’unione 
del 6 luglio 1439 nell’ Archivio Segreto Vaticano, Orien- 
talia Christiana periodica 11: 5-44, 1945. 


8 Called the Epigraphae, and published in Migne, Patr. 
gr., vol. 141: cols. 613-724. 


® Weiss, Humanism in England during the fifteenth 
century, 26. 
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reminds us, “when looked at, these turbaned, 
bearded and long-robed Platonists appeared more 
like the denizens of Susa than of Athens.” ?° The 
Greeks made no small impression also on Floren- 
tine art of the fifteenth century, as everyone 
realizes who has seen Benozzo Gozzoli’s majestic 
portrayal of the entry of the Emperor John VIII 
and the Patriarch Joseph II into Florence (de- 
picted as Magi in the chapel of the Palazzo Medici- 
Riccardi in Florence). Benozzo’s work was exe- 
cuted in 1459, at the time of the Congress of 
Mantua, when Pope Pius IT was seeking to organ- 
ize a crusade of the western powers against the 
Turk, and Bessarion was maning especial efforts 
in behalf of Greek recognition of the Florentine 
decree of union. There was for a while an eastern 
vogue in art. After he became a cardinal, Bes- 
sarion always preserved his great beard, a source 
of some astonishment to the Latins and Germans 
who saw him, and contemporary painters appear 
to have used Bessarion, with his beard and Greek 
dress, for their paintings of St. Jerome." 

As far as the religious question went, however, 
the decree of July, 1439, was indeed that of a 
unio non vera inter Graecos et Latinos. Until 
the time of the Crusades the union of the churches 
had probably had much popular support, but 
had often been obstructed by the hierarchies, 
sometimes because of political pride and pique. 
But now, however necessary union might be in 
the minds of certain Greek intellectuals, there was 
a profound popular opposition thereto among the 
Greeks both for theological reasons and for those 
which we have heard Barlaam express a century 
before Ferrara-Florence.’* Most of the Greeks 
who had signed the decree of 1439 regretted their 
stand in the months and years that followed their 
return home, and fell in behind the anti-unionist 
Marcus Eugenicus. George Amiroutzes was one 
of these. Sometime between the death of the 
Emperor John VIII (1448) and the fall of Con- 
stantinople (1453) he addressed a letter “to the 
lord of Nauplia, Demetrius, on what happened at 
the Council of Florence,” in which he denied the 
validity of the filioque clause, the doctrine of papal 





10 See, infra, note 12. 

11 Tmmediately after the war the frescoes of Benozzo 
Gozzoli in the Medici-Riccardi chapel were photographed 
in color for the first time and splendidly reproduced in 
Life (24 December, 1945). 

12 Cf. in general Ihor Sevéenko, Intellectual Reper- 
cussions of the Council of Florence, Church History 
24: 291 ff., 1955, and the article by D. J. Geanakoplos, 
ibid., 324-346. (Dr. Sevéenko very kindly allowed me 
to read his article before its publication.) 
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supremacy, and the oecumenicity of the Council of 
Florence. Amiroutzes was particularly vulner- 
able to the slings of fortune, and a tradition al- 
ready current in the fifteenth century is to the 
effect that he became a Moslem after the fall of 
Constantinople.** 


Before concluding this essay we may trace the 
Greek influence upon the Italy of the Quattrocento 
just a bit further, in the career of the famous 
Cardinal Bessarion (ca. 1401-1472), to which we 
may add a notice concerning George of Trebizond, 
his opponent in a typical Renaissance controversy 
over the relative merits of Plato and Aristotle. 
Bessarion stands out as one of the most distin- 
guished and attractive figures in a century crowded 
with great men. As a boy in Trebizond, where 
he was born, on the Black Sea, Bessarion was 
pledged by his parents to the monastic service of 
St. Basil. He began his early education under his 
patron, Dositheus, archbishop of Trebizond, who 
became in after years the archbishop of Monem- 
vasia in the Morea (ca. 1436-1437). From his 
native city the young Bessarion, whose given name 
would seem to have been Basil, had gone to 
Const: ntinople when Dositheus, leaving ever- 
menaced and God-forsaken Trebizond, had him- 
self taken up residence in the capital. Bessarion 
assumed the first monastic habit of Byzantine 
custom in January, 1423, and the second in the 
following July; he became a deacon in 1426, a 
priest in ’31, and metropolitan of Nicaea in °37. 
The chronology of his early career presents diffi- 
culties. For some years he was a monk in the 
Morea, whose resources he came to know well, 


13M. Jugie, La Lettre de Georges Amiroutzés au duc 
de Nauplie Démétrius sur le concile de Florence, in 
Byzantion 14: 81-93, 1939; cf. Jugie, La Profession de 
foi de Georges Amiroutzés au concile de Florence, Echos 
d’Orient 36: 175-180, 1937, and R. J. Loenertz, Cardinal 
Bessarion, Orient. Christ. periodica 10: 138, 1944. After 
the fall of Amiroutzes’ native city of Trebizond to the 
Turks (1461), he was held captive in Adrianople and 
Constantinople where he won favor at the court of the 
conqueror Mohammed II, possibly embracing Islam, as 
charged for example by George of Trebizond (Mar- 
tyrium Andreae de Chio, 1, in PG 161: 883B). See 
N. B. Tomadakis, 'Erotpxevoey 6 Tewpytos 'Apotpobréns; in 
the ‘Exernpis ‘Erapias Butavrwav Lrovdav 18: 99-143, 
1948, with a full bibliography. In Constantinople he fell 
in love with the widow of the last (Florentine) duke of 
Athens, Franco Acciajuoli; he married her although he 
had a wife and the patriarch refused to sanction an addi- 
tional union. He died of apoplexy about 1464 at a game 
of backgammon, a forlorn unpleasing figure (cf. R. Janin, 


in Dictionn. d’histoire et de géogr. ecclés. 2: cols. 1381- 
1382). 
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as certain of his (later) letters reveal. In the 
Morea Bessarion heard the Neoplatonic (and neo- 
pagan) discourses of the famous George Gemistus 
Pletho, for whom he conceived an enduring ad- 
miration, becoming a convinced Platonist himself. 
Bessarion was employed by the Byzantine Em- 
peror John VIII as an envoy to the Grand Com- 
neni of Trebizond (1426-14277). He had al- 
ready proved his intellectual mettle, as an eloquent 
young monk, in the mid-twenties in Constanti- 
nople where he took, so to speak, the course in 
literature given by the Byzantine rhetorician, 
Manuel (or George?) Chrysococces, and first 
made the acquaintance of a young fellow student, 
an energetic Italian named Francesco Filelfo (in 
1427-1428) ."4 

Filelfo had arrived in Constantinople in 1420 
when he boarded with his professor, John Chryso- 
loras, nephew of the more famous Manuel. Early 
in 1424 Filelfo married John’s daughter, Theo- 
dora, to the distress of Guarino of Verona, him- 
self a student of the Chrysolorae but no friend of 
the egocentric Filelfo. John Chrysoloras’ wife 
was a Genoese, Manfredina Doria, another indica- 
tion of the closeness of Italo-Greek relations at 
the close of the fourteenth century and the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth. Filelfo’s marriage caused 
comment (and aroused gossip) in Italian human- 
ist circles. Ambrogio Traversari, for example, 
wrote to Niccolo Niccoli (on 21 June, 1424) : 


Recently I received a letter from Guarino in which 
he inveighs against fortune with vehemence because 
that upstart [exterus] has got the daughter of the 
famous John Chrysoloras: although he is a man of 
considerable talent, he was certainly unequal to that 
match. Guarino complains in disgust that the wife 
of Chrysoloras had a venal virtue, and had possessed 
a lover before she acquired a son-in-law.'® 


14For the youth and early works, especially letters, 
of Bessarion, see R. J. Loenertz, Pour la biographie du 
cardinal Bessarion, Orientalia Christiana periodica 10: 
116-149, 1944; for the whole range of his career, see 
the fine study of L. Mohler, Kardinal Bessarion als 
Theologe, Humanist und Staatsmann, 3 vols., Paderborn, 
1923-1927, 1942; and cf. Louis Bréhier, Bessarion, Dic- 
tionn. d’hist. et de géogr. ecclés. 8: 1181-1199, and A. A. 
Kyrou, Byocapiwy 6 “EdAny, 2 vols., Athens, 1947. Nic- 
col6 Capranica’s funeral oration on Bessarion is rich in 
biographical detail (Mohler, of. cit. 3: 405-414). 

15 Lorenzo Mehus, ed., Ambrosiit Traversari epistolae, 
vitt, 9, col. 372, Florence, 1759; cited by R. J. Loenertz, 
Orient. Christ. period. 10: 128, 1944; J. A. Symonds, 
Renaissance in Italy: Revival of learning, 269, London, 
1877; also in Tiraboschi et al. Cf. R. Sabbadini, Episto- 


lario di Guarino Veronese 1: 704, Venice, 1915 (= Mis- 
cellanea di Storia Veneta, ser. 111, vol. 8). 
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The humanists had a great love of gossip, and 
through the years Filelfo supplied them with 
much material. When Bessarion met Filelfo in 
Constantinople, the latter was serving as secre- 
tary of the Venetian bailie. A friendship grew up 
between them which was renewed in later years 
and lasted, more or less, until Bessarion’s death 
(1472). 

At the Council of Ferrara-Florence, Bessarion 
labored in behalf of the church union with the 
dignity of Cesarini and the conciliatory spirit of 
Traversari; with the skill of the diplomat and the 
learning of the scholar he immobilized the opposi- 
tion of Marcus Eugenicus. When the union of 
the churches was declared on 6 July, 1439, Bes- 
sarion was honored by being chosen to read the 
Greek text in behalf of his compatriots while 
Cesarini read the Latin statement for the Roman 
Catholic Church. LEugenius IV rewarded Bes- 
sarion’s efforts with the cardinal priesthood of the 
Twelve Apostles in the consistory of 18 December, 
1439, after Bessarion had returned to Constanti- 
nople following the council. It was a beautiful 
gesture and one pregnant with immense conse- 
quences for the future of Italian humanistic scho- 
larship. In 1440-1441 Bessarion was back in 
Florence where Eugenius still held court.1° Thus 
began Bessarion’s brilliant career as a prince of 
the church in Italy. He was, in Bréhier’s words, 
the living symbol of church union, and now for 
more than thirty years he worked to make the 
union a reality and to organize a crusade against 
the Turk: he was, as Marcus Eugenicus put it, a 
T'pacxoNarives, a Graeco-Latin. An accomplished 
theologian, he was too busy to write much."7 
Upon his return to Italy in December, 1440, he 
began the study of Latin and Italian: except for 
Filelfo and Politian no Italians of the Quattrocento 
learned Greek as well as Bessarion did Latin, and 
although his mastery of the new language was 
never complete, he seemed to his contemporaries, 
as Lorenzo Valla called him, Latinorum graecis- 
simus, Graecorum latinissimus. 

The Cardinal Bessarion was often charged by 
the papacy with important responsibilities, includ- 
ing a five years’ legation at Bologna (1450-1455) 
and diplomatic missions to Germany and, finally, 
to France. He always remained, however, a 
scholar at heart. According to the papal historian, 
Bartolomeo Platina, Bessarion spent some 30,000 


16 But cf. Mohler, Kardinal Bessarion 1: 207-208. 


17 For Bessarion’s theological works, see Mohler, op. 
cit. 1: 211-247. 
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florins on his library,’® having Greek manuscripts 
copied in monasteries in Constantinople, the 
Morea, and southern Italy. As we have already 
noted, he purchased manuscripts from the famous 
monastery of S. Niccolé di Casole in the Terra 
d’ Otranto, where he himself appears to have dis- 
covered the texts of Kolluthos (‘EXévns ‘Aprayn) 
and Quintus Smyrnaeus (Ta ped’ “Ounpov).'!® Nic- 
colo Perotti collected manuscripts for Bessarion 
and for Pope Nicholas V, even journeying to 
Trebizond to make purchases for the libraries of 
both cardinal and pope.*® Michael Apostolis 
sought books for Bessarion in Crete, and Theo- 
dore Gaza in Rome. Bessarion was also inter- 
ested in the Latin classics, and encouraged the 
translation of Greek works into Latin; he himself 
translated Xenophon’s Memorabilia, which he 
dedicated to the Cardinal Cesarini, and for King 
Alfonso the Magnanimous of Naples and Pope 
Nicholas V he prepared Latin versions of the 
Metaphysics of Aristotle and the metaphysical 
essay of Theophrastus.** 

Bessarion’s house in Rome was a center for 
Greek refugees and scholars, a salon where Byzan- 
tine and Italian intellectuals met and mingled—an 
“academy” as Perotti finally called the group (in 
a letter of 1471). In Bessarion’s home on the 
southern slope of the Quirinal, and in other 
places, there gathered as his guests from time to 
time Theodore Gaza of Thessalonica, John Argy- 
ropoulos, and George of Trebizond, Poggio Brac- 
ciolini, Lorenzo Valla, and Perotti; later on, after 
the fall of Constantinople and after the Bolognese 
legation, the group came to include Giovanni 
Gatti, Flavio Biondo, Platina, Demetrius Chal- 
condylas, John Lascaris, Michael Apostolis, and 
Andronicus Callistus.2? But all was not peace 
and quiet in Bessarion’s “academy” which was 
disturbed by Poggio’s controversies with Filelfo 
and Valla; they dragged on for years and form 


18B, Platina, Panegyricus in laudem Bessarionis, in 
Migne, PG 161: col. cxvr: “Bibliothecam graecam tri- 
ginta millibus nummorum aureorum emptam Venetiis 
exstruxit ne omnino litteratura graeca deficeret.” 

19 Al. Bandini, De Bessarionis vita commentarius 
(1777), in Migne, PG 161: cols. xm=x111; Mohler, Kar- 
dinal Bessarion 1: 258, cf. 410. 

20 Mohler, op. cit. 1: 266, 409. Perotti was Bessarion’s 
secretary. 

21 Mohler, op. cit. 1: 253, 343-344, 404; cf. PG 161: 
pp. ciiv-v. (These translations were all done before 
1450, and were to some extent exercises which Bessarion 
did as he studied Latin.) Cf. Mohler, 3: 453-454. 


22 See Mohler, op cit. 1: 252, 325-331, and cf. the many 
texts in vol. 3. 
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one of the liveliest chapters in the long, degraded 
history of personal invective. 

Bessarion’s intellectual interests were pursued 
as he carried heavy burdens in behalf of Chris- 
tendom. He was given serious consideration 
for the papacy at two elections, and became car- 
dinal protector of the Franciscans, who had many 
missions in Greece and the Aegean islands. In 
1459 he shared the center of the stage with Pope 
Pius II at the Congress of Mantua where the 
crusade was preached. He went to Germany to 
recruit the princes in 1460-1461, but the death of 
Pius II a few years later dashed his hopes of 
rescuing Greece from the Turk. As dean of the 
sacred college, Bessarion presided over the con- 
clave which elected the benighted Pope Paul II ** 
(a nephew of Eugenius IV), with whose assump- 
tion of the tiara Bessarion’s, influence was quickly 


diminished. He was old and tired; the end was 
coming. After a futile and exhausting legation to 


France, Bessarion died at Ravenna in November, 
1472. But he had prepared for the end, his li- 
brary, his most precious possession, having long 
been on his mind. In May, 1468, he pledged 
some 800 books to the cathedral church of St. 
Mark in Venice, where he had always been well 
received. Bessarion admired the political sta- 
bility of the Serenissima, whose history now 
promised to be longer than that of Byzantium it- 
self. The books were transported early in 1469 
to Venice where in the next generation Aldus 
Manutius printed from some of them. Estimates 
of the size of Bessarion’s library have varied from 
something over 600 volumes to about 980. Ac- 
cording to the original catalogue, however, the 
Venetians appear to have received 746 MSS., of 
which 482 were in Greek, being thus one of the 
largest private libraries, and certainly the largest 
collection of Greek books, in Europe.** 

23 Mohler, op. cit. 1: 317. 

24 See Mohler, op. cit. 1: 408 ff., where the figures are 
given and various MSS. are identified and discussed. 
Federigo da Urbino had 772 books; the Cardinal Gior- 
dano Orsini (in the year 1439), 254; the Estensi (1480), 
about 300; the Medici (1456), 158—the estimate of Nic- 
cold Niccoli’s library as containing from 600 to 800 vol- 
umes is probably too high (Mohler, loc. cit.). The 
chronicler Malipiero states, “E sta preso de tuor 900 
volumi de libri greci e latini, donai alla Signoria dal 
Cardinal Besarion Tusculano Niceno, per i quali é sta 
fatto una libraria in palazzo nuovo .. .” (Annali veneti, 
in the Archivio storico italiano, vol. 7, pt. 2: 655, Flor- 
ence, 1844). Cf. Bessarion’s beautiful letter to the Vene- 


tian doge and senate, dated 31 May, 1468 (Mohler, 3: 
541-543). 
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The wonder of Bessarion’s library is that we 
still have most of the books; his faith in the sta- 
bility of the Serenissima was fully justified. Bes- 
sarion not only collected books, but of course he 
read them, and as he longed for the union of the 
two churches, so he sought the reconciliation of 
Plato with Aristotle, whose denial of the im- 
mortality of the individual soul was offensive to 
the Christian conscience. Colo et veneror Aris- 
totelem, amo Platonem. Plato had been read in 
earlier generations in medieval translations and 
had been made more palatable to the refined taste 
of the Quattrocento by the translations of Leonardo 
Bruni. Bessarion was much more moderate than 
his teacher, Pletho, who was inclined to reject 
Christianity for what he believed to be the truths 
of Neoplatonism.*° In his attachment to the 
Platonic tradition Pletho held Aristotle up to op- 
probrium, but Aristotle had his own disciples who 
dipped their pens in vitriol when they defended 
him against Plato. Among these was the learned 
George of Trebizond, who was at first a hanger- 
on and thereafter the detractor of Bessarion. 
Although his family had come originally from 
Trebizond, George (1396-1485/6) was born in 
Candia on the island of Crete where he received 
his early education, appearing in Italy only in 
1428 when he was in his early thirties. The facts 
of his life are pretty well known. His work is ex- 
tensive, well preserved in numerous publications 
(especially of the sixteenth century), and little 
read today. George studied Latin under both 
Vittorino da Feltre and Guarino da Verona; be- 
came professor of Greek at Vicenza and later on, 
as the successor of Filelfo, at Venice; and was 
appointed a secretary of Popes Eugenius IV and 
Nicholas V. We need not discuss his bitter 
quarrel with Lorenzo Valla over the merits of 
Quintilian, but a few words should be said of his 
attack upon Pletho’s preference for Plato over 
Aristotle. Some years after Pletho’s death George 
published an important tract comparing Plato with 
Aristotle (1455) to the almost incredible disad- 
vantage of the former. Hitherto confined to Greek 
controversialists the question Plato aut Aristoteles 
now entered the world of Italian theologians, 


philosophers, and humanists. 


George’s work 


25 See the statement which George of Trebizond at- 
tributes to Pletho (Georg. Trapez., Comparationes philo- 
sophorum Aristotelis et Platonis, 111, 20, cited by Mohler, 
Kardinal Bessarion 1: 357) to the effect that the reli- 
gion destined for universal victory was to be “neither 
that of Christ nor Mohammed, but one not unlike pagan- 
ism” (neutrum, inquit, sed non a gentilitate differentem). 
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created no small impression; Filelfo was unwilling 
to take a position, and the University of Paris 
labored under a like uncertainty. Bessarion pre- 
pared the answer to George, Jn calumniatorem 
Platonis, adding a critique of George’s faulty 
translation of Plato’s Laws.°* The Jn calumnia- 
torem is an impressive work, learned, stately, and 
interesting, and may now be read in Mohler’s 
beautiful edition, in every way worthy of the 
text.*7 With the aid of his son, Andreas, George 
continued his offense against both Plato and 
Bessarion, but in Florence the young Marsiglio 
Ficino read the Jn calumniatorem, and pursued 
more avidly his Platonic studies. 

George of Trebizond was a facile worker, and 
devoted much time to classical studies. Like their 
Italian contemporaries, however, the Byzantine 
humanists of the Quattrocento had a medieval 
past, and their interests reflect a concern with the 
pressing problems of a bygone era, such as church 
union and the recovery of the Holy Land. George 
prepared Latin translations of some of the works 
of Eusebius of Caesarea, Cyril of Jerusalem, Basil 
the Great, Gregory of Nyssa, and St. John 
Chrysostom. George also wrote on the procession 
of the Holy Spirit, a subject that never seemed to 
weary Christendom from the ninth century to the 
sixteenth, and in true Byzantine fashion he wrote 
the interesting history of the recent martyr, S. 
Andreas of Chios, who preferred death to serving 
in the Moslem army and submitting to Islam 
(1464). George had first learned of the heroic 
martyrdom of S. Andreas upon arriving in Con- 
stantinople after a voyage from his native Crete. 
Running into a storm as he began the long and 
arduous return to Italy, George sought the aid 
of S. Andreas, and promised to write the story of 
his martyrdom in Latin, if the new saint would 
provide him a safe passage back to Rome. Two 
years after his return George fulfilled his vow, 
giving us our sole account of S. Andreas’ devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin. But if George had 


26 According to Mohler, of. cit. 1: 360, Bessarion’s In 
calumniatorem Platonis was composed early in 1458, more 
than ten years earlier than most historians have placed it. 
Filelfo first heard of the work in 1468, and the corre- 
spondence of Bessarion with Guillaume Fichet, professor 
in the University of Paris, does not begin until 13 Dec. 
1470 (Mohler, 3: 554, 574, cf. 594, et alibi); a letter of 
Bessarion to Theodore Gaza, however, shows the accuracy 
of Mohler’s date (3: 488-489). 

27 The second volume of Mohler’s Kardinal Bessarion 
is given over entirely to the Greek and Latin versions, 
printed on opposite pages, of the Jn calumniatorem Pla- 
tonis. 
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the piety of a good humanist, he never forgot the 
polemics of a good humanist. The memory of 
Pletho galled him; Bessarion and his fellow stu- 
dents of Plato were anathema to him. George thus 
closed his martyry of S. Andreas with prayers 
to the saint: “that you intercede with our Lord 
Jesus Christ for the universal Church and its fur- 
ther extension; for the supreme pontiff, Pius II, 
whose times you have adorned with your martyr- 
dom and rendered of everlasting memory; and 
just as you have cast down perfidy in Greece, 
now suppress by your intercession these Platon- 
ists rising here in Italy!” *8 

The chief Platonist now rising in Italy was 
Marsiglio Ficino, protégé of the Medici in 
Florence, translator of all the Platonic dialogues. 
Ficino was then trying to convert Plato to Christi- 
anity. He emphasized the necessity of man’s 
seeking union with God through a joyous love, 
not through inadequate reason, for the effort to 
understand God was merely the effort to reduce 
Him to man’s own plane of existence,”® a fa- 
miliar but beautiful theme much elaborated by 
Italian poets and artists in the sixteenth century. 
In his chief original work Ficino developed a 
“Platonic theology of immortality” (Theologia 
Platonica de immortalitate animorum) ,°° to which, 
of course, exception was taken by Pomponazzi, 
for whom the immortality of the soul was logically 
undemonstrable, but justified by divine revelation 
and necessarily believed by the Christian.*! 
Ficino’s world was the Platonic Academy at 
Careggi, Pomponazzi’s that of the universities of 
Padua and Bologna. We are not concerned to 
contrast them, but the Academy was almost of 
Byzantine origin, owing much to the inspiration of 


28 George of Trebizond, Martyrium beatissimi martyris 
Andreae de Chio, 12 (PG 161: 890BC) ; Acta sanctorum, 
Maii tom. 7: 188, 1688. 

29 Marsilius Ficinus, Opera omnia, 663, Basel, 1561 
(and 1576), cited by P. O. Kristeller, J] pensiero filo- 
sofico di Marsilio Ficino, 293, Florence, Sansoni, 1953; 
Engl. ed., trans. Virginia Conant, 273, New York, 1943: 
“cum vis cognitionis ...in quadam discretione con- 
sistat, vis autem amoris in unione. . .. Proinde cog- 
noscendo Deum eius amplitudinem contrahimus ad men- 
tis nostrae capacitatem atque conceptum, amando vero 
mentem amplificamus ad latitudinem divinae bonitatis 
immensam. Illic in nos Deum quasi deicimus, hic vero 
atollimus nos ad Deum... .” Cf. Mohler, of. cit., 3: 
543-545. 

30 Cf. Kristeller, Supplementum Ficinianum 1: pp. 
LXXIX-XXXI, Florence, Olschki, 1937; Philosophy of 
Marsilio Ficino, 324 ff. 

31 Cf. Kristeller, Two unpublished Questions, on the 
Soul, of Pietro Pomponazzi, Medievalia et humanistica, 
fasc. 8: 76-101, esp. 90-93, 1955. 
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George Gemistus Pletho, and Ficino would have 
been at home in the company of Michael Psellus 
and John Italus in eleventh-century Byzantium. 
The Greeks had exercised an enormous influence 
upon the Italians for generations. 

If we have not exaggerated the influence of 
Petrarch and Boccaccio upon their own times, we 
have still not given full credit to Barlaam, people 
like Paulus, Simon Atumano, and the great 
Demetrius Cydones. To acknowledge the Ital- 
ians’ debt to Byzantium is not to deny that the 
Italians contributed more than any other people 
to the construction of new modes of thought and 
a more secular way of life although excessive 
claims have been made in their behalf by Burck- 
hardt and Symonds, neither of whom knew or 
cared anything about Byzantine civilization. Un- 
doubtedly the Byzantines had their own limita- 
tions, and the quality of their intellectual efforts 
was not universally high in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Palaeographers and philolo- 
gists are making the epistolary and other works of 
various latter-day Byzantines increasingly well 
known to us, but I am not certain that their learned 
efforts will increase our general esteem (much 
higher than it used to be) for Byzantine literature 
during this period. 

If the Byzantines were, and they were, heirs 


of the great classical tradition of antiquity, they 
were also the successors of the Alexandrines and 


the Theodosians. The great work had been done 
before them; it was their function to preserve and 
cherish it. They felt very strongly their actual 
historical continuity with the past of Augustus 
and the great Constantine. They possessed, as a 
way of life, what the Italians wanted from the 
beginning of the Quattrocento, but the Byzantines’ 
close association with classicism somehow debarred 
them from taking the elements apart and con- 
structing new patterns from them. This the 
Italians succeeded in doing, and were stimulated 
to an immense display of strength in the process. 
In Byzantine civilization, however, as Carl Neu- 
mann has said, these elements “remained in a state 
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of aggregation which failed to form a vital 
fusion.” °° The Byzantines maintained tradition 
and resisted innovation ; they were custodians, not 
experimenters. They possessed an unparalleled 
literature received from the beautiful past, but they 
had small confidence in their ability to surpass 
Plato and Aristotle, and thus little incentive to 
truly creative effort except of course in politics 
and in theology. But they were the teachers of 
the Italians, who became the teachers of the rest 
of us. 

The historian of Byzantine civilization rightly 
resents its description as sterile, an abusive epithet, 
but undoubtedly the Byzantine era was contem- 
plative rather than actively original. A huge 
task was performed by the preservation and dis- 
semination of ancient knowledge, and it is diffi- 
cult to say what the future might have been, had 
not the Ottoman conquest extinguished Greek vi- 
tality in the later fifteenth century. Carl Neumann 
and August Heisenberg were right. There were 
Byzantine humanists in the fourteenth and_fif- 
teenth centuries, but there was no true Renais- 
sance in Byzantium. There are most interesting 
evidences, to be sure, of a beginning Renaissance 
under the Comneni, as we have seen, but they 
were obliterated by the Fourth Crusade. There- 
after the Byzantines were oppressed by the weight 
of their own history; the continuity of their cul- 
ture was too strong for alteration.** Having re- 
cently accepted some responsibility for the direc- 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania Libraries, 
I have found particularly striking the dictum of 
Professor Baynes on the sometimes alleged sterility 
of the Byzantines: “they were but continuing the 
task of the scholars of Alexandria,” he has written; 
“in Europe’s Middle Age they were the world’s 
librarians.” ** 

82 Neumann, Byzantinische Kultur und Renaissance- 
kultur, Historische Zeitschrift 91: 227, 1903. 

33 Neumann, op. cit., and August Heisenberg, Das 
Problem der Renaissance in Byzanz, Hist. Zeitschr. 133: 
393-412, 1925-1926. 

34Norman H. Baynes, Byzantine studies and other 
essays, 71-72, London, 1955. 
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EXHORTATION AND THE KLAMATH ETHOS* 


ROBERT F. SPENCER 


Associate Professor of Anthropology, University of Minnesota 


IN THE course of a recent study of social change 
among the Klamath Indians of south central 
Oregon, several points were elicited which lend 
insight into the contrast between idealized and 
actualized behavior, both in the aboriginal past of 
the greup and in the highly acculturated present 
situation as well. Here was a culture which had 
succeeded in verbalizing certain aspects of its 
value system with the result that deviant behavior 
is thrown into sharp perspective. Since this is the 
case, and since it is possible to recognize the 
nature of deviant behavior patterns, some appraisal 
of the kind of socio-cultural integration which 
native Klamath culture had achieved and indeed, 
of the failure of adequate integration in the society, 
can be given. This in turn permits the analysis 
of some aspects of social controls. 

The Klamath Indians, in keeping with a tradi- 
tional pattern encountered rather widely among 
western American tribes, had exploited techniques 
of constantly keeping to the fore the moral and 
ethical values inherent in the culture by means of 
-a series of highly formalized preachments, ex- 
hortations, and harangues. In the aboriginal set- 
ting, there were two principal areas in which such 
moral suasion might occur. On the one hand, 
everyone in the community heard daily, or indeed, 
twice daily, the voice of the chief as he expounded 
on the moral virtues. On the other, any person, 
although particularly a relative, might make a 
child the target of a series of moralistic disserta- 
tions. The content of such harangues, as between 
those delivered by a chief and that directed by any 
person toward a child, apparently did not differ. 
In developing the techniques of exhortation, the 
Klamath achieved a formal process of education, 
one to which the individual was subjected in his 


* Field research among the Klamath was carried on 
in the summer seasons of 1948 and 1949 with the aid of 
grants from the research funds of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, Philadelphia, Pa., as well as through 
assistance provided by the Department of Anthropology, 
University of Minnesota, in the latter season. The 
thanks of the writer are due both institutions. A back- 
ground paper to the present was read at the Fiftieth 
Annual Meeting of the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, November 15-17, 1951. 


earliest years, even new-born and cradled infants 
being the recipients of moral lectures, and which 
in the adult realm was constantly reenforced 
through harangues by the recognized chiefs. Al- 
though this was a principal function of the chief in 
the native culture, the former political institutions 
have today under the impact of contemporary 
Anglo-American culture fallen by the way. A 
survival of the aboriginal past is seen, however, 
in the retention of these techniques on the level of 
the child training process. They remain as a 
heritage from the native past and they provide a 
clue to the comprehension of today’s acculturated 
and highly disorganized behavior. 

The Klamath Indians themselves refer to the 
techniques of exhortation as “giving advice.” As 
formerly, in the Klamath language, or as today, in 
English, the style pattern is the same; the ex- 
hortation is abstract, impersonal, and in the main, 
positive in that it sets forth specific behavioral 
prescriptions. As an example, the following cases 
might be cited, all of them drawn from the con- 
temporary social setting: 


1. In the course of a series of interviews with 
an old woman, a full-blooded Klamath of about 
eighty years, one session was interrupted when 
the informant, bed-ridden with paralysis, noted 
her great-grandson playing in the yard. This 
was Stogie, a boy of twelve. Opening the window 
by her bed, the woman thrust her head out and 
called: “Stogie, come in here; I want to talk to 
you.” Turning to the writer, she remarked very 
seriously : “Excuse me, I want to tell Stogie what 
is right.” Stogie then came in to stand at atten- 
tion by his great-grandmother’s bed. She began 
to address him in English: 


Now you listen to me; I want to tell you what is 
right. When you go into town, don’t run around; 
don’t go with them bad Indians. Stay in the house. 
Do what is right. We know that children should do 
what their father and mother tell them. Listen to 
what old people tell you. Some people, them bad 
Indians, they steal. Stealing is bad. No one should 
take anything without paying for it. Don’t make 
trouble; be nice to everybody. Some people, ther 
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smash things and then they get into trouble. If you 
stay home you won’t be in no trouble. Don’t pay 
attention to those people who want to lead you into 
trouble. Stay away from them. They will only lead 
you into temptation and you will be sorry. Speak 
nice to poor people. Don’t laugh at them. Pay at- 
tention to them and help them. Don’t make people 
talk about you. Help all; act good all the time. Be 
nice and smart. Lead the blind; don’t laugh at them. 
When you see a poor person, go up and tell him who 
you are. That way everybody thinks good of you. 
Don’t play tricks on people. Be smart and careful. 
Be careful you don’t get into trouble. Now J am 
correcting you. 


Turning to the writer, the old woman remarked: 
“T talk to this boy in the old Indian way, just 
like my mother used to talk to me, just like I used 
to hear old people talk. If people talked more to 
their kids in this way, there would be no trouble. 
Then there would only be good people around 
here. If you talk to kids in this way, then they 
know what is right.” 

It is worth mentioning that no action on Stogie’s 
part brought this “advice” on. When he was 
called in, he came and appeared to listen at- 
tentively to what his great-grandmother had to 
say. Not all of her harangue is recorded here; it 
was mainly repetitive and went on for some ten 
minutes. When the old woman had finished and 
had turned to make her comment to the writer, 
Stogie went away without a word. 


2. Any person younger than one’s self is deemed 
by the Klamath a fitting target for “advice.” A 
case in point is provided by an elderly father 
heard admonishing his forty-year-old son, a man 
with a bad reputation as a drunkard. His speech 
went as follows: 


If you want people to think well of you, stay away 
from bad companions. People say bad things about 
anyone who gets into trouble. I say to you: Drink- 
ing is not good and costs lots of money. When a 
man saves his money, people say he is steady. When 
those men say, “Let’s drink,” you say to them, “Give 
me the money instead of the drink.” Then there’s 
no trouble for anybody. Then everything is right. 
If there is no trouble, then everybody thinks good. 
This is good advice. 


This theme, like the previous one, was repeated in 


various ways. The prodigal rolled himself a 
cigarette, looked at the tip of it, stared off into 
space, and went off silently when his father had 
finished. 


3. A young mother of twenty-five, speaking to 
Pat, her four-year-old daughter, was heard to say: 
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I am going to teach you. 
any kind of clothes. Save your new clothes for when 
you go out. Patch your old clothes up. Everybody 
should learn to put his clothes away just right. If 
people see you doing that, they know you are doing all 
right. You have to learn how to cook. Everybody 
has to learn how to cook. You have to be busy and 
work. When you have nothing to do, that’s when you 
get into trouble. 


At home, you can wear 


Such “advice” or “correction” may be quite 
protracted. The three examples given, however, 
will perhaps be sufficient indication of the pattern. 
Although these are modern in context, there is 
sufficient to permit recognition of an older pre- 
contact Klamath configuration, one which unques- 
tionably exerted an integrative force in the abori- 
ginal culture. Although the tenor of these ex- 
hortatory monologues is essentially diffuse and 
abstract, there are several features which stand 
out. An obvious concern is that with public opin- 
ion, reflected in the preoccupation with “trouble.” 
Another element is seen in the care which is 
directed toward possessions and the ordering of 
possessions. It will be noted that these harangues 
do not concern themselves with the “horrible ex- 
ample,” the “and if you don’t do this, such and 
such will be the disastrous result.” There is in 
these monologues a reflection of a pattern of 
dominance, seen in the role of the speaker in the 
speaker-hearer relationship. Although particu- 
larly true of the parent-child situation, it is to be 
emphasized that age and experience lend authority, 
that the person with authority may, as he decides 
or is sensitive to a need for it, launch into such a 
pattern of advice giving. But as these and similar 
cases are considered, it becomes clear that they are 
verbalized prescriptions for ideal human behavior 
and are so aimed only indirectly at the hearer. 
Neither the aboriginal Klamath nor the accultur- 
ated Klamath today had mechanisms for en- 
forcing the taking of the advice by the hearer. 
In order to determine the contemporary effect of 
the exhortation complex, it may be worth pausing 
to attempt a reconstruction of the past and to note 
in how far the expressed goal, ideal, and value 
actually coincided with realized behavior. 

The formal harangue is a concept familiar to the 
ethnographer in America. It is apparently a 
rather ancient pattern, judging from its wide dis- 
tribution among the western American Indians, 
which, like any widely diffused theme, offers its 
own series of local variations. It seems probable 
that where this technique of socializing is em- 
ployed, there is also encountered a strong value 
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on oratory. And certainly, this seems true of the 


Klamath, among whom a chief was expected to 
have great persuasive and oratorical powers. In 
order to shed some light on the function of the 
complex among the aboriginal Klamath, it might 
be well to note how it operated in some of the 
areas adjacent to the group. 

In the Californian-Basin cultures generally, i 
is observed that chiefs were “talkers,” haranguing 
and exhorting the people daily or at designated 
intervals.: The Klamath, as has been noted, ac- 
corded this function to the chief and it is said that 
he talked before his people both morning and 
evening.” In the Plateau to the north of the 
Klamath, and in the Puget Sound area among 
the Salish groups as well, chiefs harangued the 
people at times, but, unlike the Californian cul- 
tures, special attention was given to children.® 
The child was instructed by means of formalized 
exhortations but might also be punished by a 
formal whipping.*. The Klamath did not employ 
the latter method. In northwest California, and 
along the Oregon coast, a somewhat different con- 
figuration had developed. Here was an elaborated 
wealth complex. In these cultures, chiefs, that 
is, men of wealth, exhorted the young.® In this 
area is a suggestion of ritualism since the sweat 
house, essentially a sacred place, was a recognized 
center for such activity.® In this area the pattern 
of “be good, don’t quarrel, don’t eat too much 


1 (Cf. A. L. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of Cali- 
fornia, Bur. of Amer. Ethnol., Smithsonian Inst., Bull. 


78: 177 (Yuki) et passim, 1925. Julian Steward, Basin- 
Plateau aboriginal socio-political groups, Bur. of Amer. 
Ethnol., Smithsonian Inst., Bull. 120: 246-253, 1938. 
Isabel T. Kelly, Ethnography of the Surprise Valley 
Paiute, Univ. of Calif. Publ. in. Amer. Archaco!. and 
Ethnol. 31 (3): 164, 1932. 

2Leslie Spier, Klamath ethnography, Univ. of Calif. 
Publ. in Amer. Archaeol. and Ethnol. 30: 39, 1930. 

3 Erna Gunther and Hermann Haeberlin, The Indians 
of Puget Sound, Univ. of Washington Publ. in Anthrop. 
4 (1): 48, 1930; James A. Teit, The Salishan Tribes 
of the western plateaus, Bur. of Amer. Ethnol., Smith- 
sonian Inst., Annual Report 45: 23-396, 1927-1928, cf. 
pp. 376 ff.; H. H. Turney-High, Ethnography of the 
Kutenai, Mem. Amer. Anthropol. Assoc. 56: 117, etc., 
Menasha, 1941. 

4Verne F. Ray, The Sanpoil and Nespelem, Univ. of 
Washington Publ. in Anthropol. 5: 131-133, 1932. 

5 Philip Drucker, The Tolowa and their southwest 
Oregon kin, Univ. of Calif. Publ. in Amer. Archaeol. 
and Ethnol. 36 (4): 254, 1937. A. L. Kroeber, op. cit., 
39-40 (Yurok). 

6 Cora DuBois, The wealth concept as an integrative 
factor in Tolowa-Tututni culture, Essays in Anthropol. 
presented to A. L. Kroeber, 49-65, Berkeley, 1936, cf. 
pp. 54-58. 
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or you won’t get rich, become rich, etc.” was 
perhaps most elaborated. 

The Klamath tribe, located on the fringes of all 
three of these areas, appears to have made capital 
of the ideas appearing in all of them but have 
been selective in their adoption of them. Punish- 
ment and an integrated wealth concept were not 
basic to Klamath culture. Moreover, the Klamath, 
although the style and content of the harangues 
employed are suggestive of the pattern encoun- 
tered in northwest California, seem not to have 
utilized their sweat house as a center for ethical 
instruction. The conclusion to which one is led 
by the historical evidence is that the Klamath, 
not only in this feature, but also in respect to in- 
numerable aspects of their culture, constituted a 
marginal group. It is to be noted in conse- 
quence that the ultimate goals of Klamath cul- 
ture, however restricted and narrowly defined 
they might be, are neither sufficiently sharply 
pointed up nor as meaningfully integrated as to 
permit full realization and attainment by each 
individual. This in turn, as a recognized con- 
comitant of the marginal cultural situation, has a 
number of implications for the development of 
Klamath character and personality. 

As nearly as can be judged, the Klamath pat- 
tern of advice of today is little different from that 
of the past. To be sure, the contemporary forms 
introduce concepts arising from the context of 
modern reservation life. But the general content 
of the formal preachments scarcely varies. It was 
in the past, as now, “be good so that people will 
think well of you,” implying that social rewards 
follow what is regarded as proper behavior. A 
reflection of the aboriginal pattern of exhortation 
has been summarized : 


Old people start right away the minute they see 
you. Those old people, they give advice all the time. 
It doesn’t matter where you are. They tell you not 
to push forward over anybody, to be kind to other 
people. Work hard and be good, they say. That 
way everybody thinks you do all right and you will 
live a long time.” 


Certainly, the impression which can be obtained 
now regarding the Klamath harangue of the past 
is a clear one. An old person, man or woman, 
suns himself before the earth lodge, the traditional 
Klamath dwelling. A child is playing nearby. 
The oldster beckons and the child comes over, 


As parents 


7 Marion Pearsall, Klamath childhood and education, 
Univ. of Calif., Anthropol. Records 9 (5): 344, 1950. 
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and guardians, busy with their daily tasks, see 
what has happened, they call their charges at once, 
toddlers, children, adolescents, and even younger 
men and women. The remarks made to them 
were in themselves a variation on the harangue 
pattern : 


Do you see that old man over there talking to that 
boy? Go over there. Listen to that old man. He 
will tell you how to live. He will tell you what is 
right. Listen to him and believe what he says. Fol- 
low his advice. Listen to what he has to say until 
he is finished. You must respect that old man; he 
will tell you the right way to live. 


And indeed, the so-called advice seems always to 
have been the same: be good, be kind, be in- 
dustrious, don’t quarrel, stay out of trouble, etc. 

Mention is made above of the chief’s role in 
advising the group. The burden of his harangue 
was evidently exactly the same as that given by 
the old to the young. The last chiefs, it is true, 
are long gone. After the treaty, in 1864, between 
the Klamath Nation and the United States, the 
Indian agency appointed chiefs with whom it could 
deal.* These were often in the Klamath opinion, 
undeserving men to whom “no one paid any at- 
tention.” Older informants, in answer to the 
question, “what did the old-time chief say?” are 
generally agreed: 


The chief helped all the people. He said to them: 
My people. We are all together. We live here to- 
gether. Let us not quarrel. Let us be kind to each 
other. Let us think well of each other. If we do 
that, we will have peace in our hearts and there will 
be no trouble. ... This is what the chief said. If there 
were people to talk to the Indians like that today, 
there wouldn’t be trouble. We would all get along. 
In the old time, people listened to the chief and be- 
lieved what he said.® 


It is worth noting that the native Klamath chief 
had few powers. He was distinguished for his 
wealth, his skills, his successes in war, and the 
like. It was on the basis of this personal prestige 
that he assumed his office. His role was that of 
a symbolic leader, his principal function in respect 
to his group being that of orator. He could, how- 


8 Philleo Nash, The place of religious revivalism in 
the formation of the inter-cultural community on Klamath 
Reservation, in F. Eggan (ed.), Social Anthropology of 
North American Tribes, 385 ff., Chicago, Univ. of Chi- 
cago Press, 1937. 

® A reflection of this may be seen in the Klamath lan- 
guage texts compiled by Albert S. Gatschet, The Klamath 
Indians of southwestern Oregon, Contrib. to North Amer- 
tcan Ethnol. 2 (2), Washington, 1890, cf. pt. 1, pp. 58-62. 
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ever, as will be seen, utilize his position to his own 
not inconsiderable advantage. 

The problem which the present study seeks to 
solve might be phrased in a number of ways. 
Is the method of the harangue as developed by 
Klamath culture effective as a socializing instru- 
ment? Or, putting this another way, how does 
the individual raised by this formalized technique 
react to his surroundings to the extent of keeping 
to the fore the moral and ethical precepts ad- 
ministered by this method? Does the method 
succeed in stabilizing behavior in Klamath cul- 
ture? The historical appraisal of Klamath culture 
indicates that some discrepancies may be antici- 
pated. Given a channeling of “good” behavior, 
it should follow that undesirable actions are like- 
wise patterned. The “advice” examples, given 
above, are preoccupied with “good” or idealized 
behavior. This is phrased in a number of ways 
but two elements appear consistently. These re- 
late to the “be good” idea on the one hand, and 
the “stay out of trouble” notion on the other. If 
it may be concluded that these behavioral pre- 
scriptions, verbalized in this way, constitute the 
ideal individual pattern, it is possible to appraise 
them in terms of the context of native Klamath 
culture and to define them in terms of the Klamath 
ethos. 


In order to answer these questions, a quick 
résumé of the Klamath cultural content is in order, 
One may note, as above, the historical affinities 
of the native culture, the fact that the aboriginal 
heritage was a composite in which elements in 
general characteristic of several adjacent areas 
were integrated and rephrased in terms of Kla- 


math interpretation. Here was a pattern of life, 
suggestive both of California and the Plateau, 
in which the basic economic orientation was toward 
gathering and fishing. There was a reflection 
of the native accommodation to the local marsh 
and lake terrain. The material culture was un- 
complicated, basketry and matting, for example, 
representing the ultimate artistic achievement, 
while netting, work in skins and in stone are sug- 
gestive of the adjacent culture areas. Housing 
was confined to the quasi-communal earth-lodge, 
a semi-subterranean, earth covered, bark-lined 
structure, in which several related individuals, 
perhaps with their respective families, might live. 
Four or five such lodges constituted a hamlet, 
the basic functioning economic unit of Klamath 
society. Five or six loosely federated hamlet 
groupings made up a tribal section. Certainly, 
there was no sense of tribe or nation at large; 
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the local sections were wholly autonomous and 
even the local hamlet was a self-contained, highly 
separatistic unit. Social organization likewise 
was not complex. A simple bilateral family ap- 
pears to have been the rule. 

Religion might be regarded as one of the more 
highly developed facets of native Klamath cul- 
ture. Here was a series of features which can be 
readily dissociated. Shamanism, tied up with cur- 
ing and with the legerdemain so common to the 
western American Indian, was basic. Actually, 
however, every person had a spiritual experience, 
or indeed, a series of them, beginning generally 
at puberty and extending through life. Such ex- 
periences, sought by fasting, sweating, lonely so- 
journs in the mountains, and the like, might lead 
the individual to the office of the shaman, or per- 
mit the development of other skills, such as in 
gambling, or in procuring wealth. To this may 
be added a rather vast body of generally credited 
mythology, much of which provided a rationale for 
the environment and the way of life. 

Chieftainship and wealth were likewise sig- 
nificant. There were men of prestige and wealth 
in each hamlet and also in the section. Their 
oratorical function has already been discussed. 
Wealth in the aboriginal period clearly existed. 
There was, however, no primary wealth unit. 
The shells which were imported from the Oregon 
coast lacked the specific evaluations which the 
coastal tribes gave to them. Shells, skins, food, 
mats, and the like constituted wealth and the 
wealth emphasis is clearly demonstrated in the 
marriage price concept and ‘in slaves. Slaves, 
however, may have been a relatively new idea, the 
slavery concept having been developed as a result 
of increased trading contacts in the period just 
preceding the advent of Europeans. Slaves and 
wealth, in any case, were poorly integrated into 
the total Klamath social structure. Despite the 
presence of chiefs and slaves, moreover, there was 
clearly no stratification of society. In summary, 
native Klamath culture was simplified, essentially 
diffuse, and so in keeping with the general pat- 
terns of aboriginal life as they are encountered 
throughout so much of western North America.?° 

To this summary of the content of native 
Klamath culture may be added the question of 
individual enculturation. Klamath education as 





10 Spier, op. cit., provides a full account of the content 
of native Klamath culture. A further analysis is to be 
found in Erminie W. Voegelin, Culture element distribu- 
tions: XX. Northeast California, Univ. of Calif., An- 
thropol. Records 7: 2, Berkeley, 1942. 
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such, in skills, arts, religion, and the like appears 
to have depended on imitation on the part of the 
learner. Certainly, the child followed the parental 
and group example in learning how to fish, or to 
gather the seeds which formed so vital a part 
of the native diet. No formalized process was 
involved in either this or in instruction in the lore 
of the tribe. The mythology, the religious values, 
the cosmological point of view were passed on 
through recitation at appropriate times.’ Indeed, 
the only formalized education process was that of 
the moralistic harangue, directed, as has been 
noted, to any of the young, even the new-born 
child. If the content of these preachments is 
reduced to the mere “be good,” and this, from 
numerous examples, appears justifiable, the ques- 
tion of the definition and the effect in the society 
of the concept of goodness remains to be an- 
swered. Any such analysis must be dependent 
on the individual’s experience of the culture de- 
scribed above. 

Unquestionably, the details of the exhortation 
“be good” brought to the fore the idealized per- 
sonal behavior. The repetition could serve only 
to make the individual aware of how the group 
expected him to act. But such exhortations were 
rather diffuse. There does not appear a succinct 
verbalization of the ultimate Klamath ethic; one 
is left with the impression that the Klamath were 
attempting to express a concept of personal in- 
tegrity but in practice had failed to realize it. 
In the haranguing process, the wish, reflecting the 
predominant cultural conventions, for absolute 
conformity to the established values appears. But 
there were no enforcing mechanisms; the one ex- 
ception, the fact that a betrayed husband was 
morally bound to seek out and kill his wife’s 
seducer, only points up the absence of formalized 
controls. 

The Klamath concept of personal integrity 
implies a high degree of individuation. Indeed, 
communal activities were so few as to be regarded 
as lacking for all practical purposes. Communal 
dancing was known but it appears to have lacked 
drama and an artistic evaluation. Certainly, there 
was no reward accorded to the dancer and no 
value placed on proficiency in this activity. Even 
the ephemeral war party, although ostensibly led 
by a successful warrior, seems to have lacked a 
sense of common purpose. Nor was there a 
highly developed concept of hospitality; a man 
in need might apply to the chief for aid, which, 


11 Pearsall, op. cit., 350. 
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although forthcoming, might well be accompanied 
by an exhortation to “do things right, and keep 
out of trouble, and work lard, etc.” The sepa- 
ratism of the hamlet carried itself through to the 
individual who thus existed as an essentially iso- 
lated entity, virtually wholly self-dependent even 
in terms of the loosely structured kinship group- 
ing. The characteristic individualism of the cul- 
ture stood in contrast to the marked limitations 
which were placed on individual achievement. In 
terms of Klamath society, the individual was 
evaluated entirely in terms of a series of narrowly 
defined personal accomplishments. An etfect of 
the exhortation therefore, was to instill in the 
individual member of the society a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility and integrity directed toward 
what the culture regarded as achievement. In 
terms of the native Klamath setting such achieve- 
ment may be equated with work and production. 
Thus it was production, labor, or indeed, work 
for the sake of work, which became the ultimate 
in Klamath morality. The “be good” exhortation, 
therefore, is to be interpreted solely in terms of 
“keeping one’s nose to the grindstone,” working, 
producing, encysting one’s self so that the work 
goal might be realized. And indeed, it becomes 
difficult to find primary values surrounding any 
other activity in the culture. Even the individual 
religious experience, for example, the power quest, 
was a means to this end. Idleness was repre- 
hensible, and the Klamath ethos likewise sup- 
pressed curiosity and speculation as wholly un- 
rewarding.’ 

The native culture, as has been remarked, had 
no basic unit of wealth. A wealth goal, such as 
that encountered in the not too distant northwest 
Californian configuration, with an accompanying 
structured prestige economy, might be regarded as 
in process of development among the Klamath. 
But to imply that individual prestige hinged 
solely on possession of a surplus of the goods 
which the Klamath regarded as wealth would be 
misleading. The culture had a goal of produc- 
tion ; it was the activity rather than the end prod- 
uct which was valued. The surplus which was 
amassed as a result of diligent effort can be 


12 Cf. Thomas R. Garth, Emphasis on industriousness 
among the Atsugewi, Amer. Anthropol. 47: 554-566, 
1945. In this paper Garth points out a parallel in a 
neighboring Californian tribe. The concept of the em- 
phasis on industry is a familiar one in California and 
may in some measure account for the peculiar Cali- 
fornian orientations which lead to cultural isolation and 
to the absence of any elaborated intertribal contacts. 
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regarded as evidence of individual earnestness and 
application. It is the failure of the true prestige- 
wealth complex to develop, to become integrated 
within the culture and in turn to act as an inte- 
grating force, which appears to effect personal dis- 
satisfactions and to give rise to social and personal 
tensions in the group. 

It is obvious that even in so small an enciave 
as that of the aboriginal Klamath there could 
not be equality of work or production. For what- 
ever reasons, some workers must inevitably be 
more productive, more successful, more capable 
than others. Industry was the basic virtue, but 
it was not sufficient merely to appear busy; there 
was also appraisal of the tangible results of work. 
The modern Klamath recall the “poor,’’ those 
who were unable to preserve a reputation for dili- 
gence and industry. The man who repeatedly 
failed in hunting or fishing, whose ill-luck in the 
simple gambling activities became proverbial, the 
woman who made inferior basketry or matting, 
any indeed, whose efforts were not tangibly re- 
warded by the possession of surplus goods were 
“poor.” And to be so regarded was to be stig- 
matized. Poverty was equated with laziness and 
the “poor” man was a ne’er do well, subject to ex- 
ploitation by men of substance and “good” reputa- 
tion. Since Klamath culture lacked institutional- 
ized sharing, and since the individual was ap- 
praised solely on the basis of his own accom- 
plishments, the lot of the Klamath “poor” was not 
an enviable one. The chief could enhance his own 
social position by exploiting the labor of the 
“poor,” while at the same time he enforced his 
own dominant role through constantly exhorting 
and haranguing his followers to improve. At the 
time of contact with Europeans there was not yet 
a class structure in native Klamath society. That 
such, together with a greater emphasis on the idea 
of wealth, was growing seems supportable."* 

It will be evident that social controls in so 
loosely structured a society as that of the Klamath 
necessarily lacked any rigidity. What seems pri- 
marily evident, however, was the not inconsider- 
able anxiety with respect to individual social 
status. This indeed appears to become a primary 
factor in providing motivation for the individual. 
There was a primary absence of cooperative 
mechanisms, the evaluation of the person in terms 
of his own visible efforts and achievements, and 
clearly no attempt, even within the defined family 

18 Robert F. Spencer, Sklaven und Sklavenbesitz unter 


den Klamath-Indianern, Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie 77: 
1-6, 1952. 
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circle, to extend assistance. Moreover, Klamath 
culture allowed virtually no hospitality, no shar- 
ing of food or the results of labor except as they 
were asked for—the requesting of such being in 
itself a shameful recourse. Except between man 
and wife there was no economic cooperation, no 
partnerships existed, and indeed, the idea of 
friendship as such seems to have been lacking in 
the culture. It follows that public opinion arose 
as a control factor of prime importance. 

If this be considered on the level of the person 
in Klamath society, the individual is seen to have 
been isolated and lonely. He was evaluated only 
in terms of his own efforts and received no sup- 
portive backing from others, be they relatives or 
community co-residents. He was obliged to avoid 
the stigma of being “poor,” but if this label were 
attached to him, he was also given some means by 
which to strike back. In the wealth-poverty 
dichotomy, as it was interpreted by the native cul- 
ture of the Klamath, there arose the bases for the 
channeling of hostilities and aggression. 

Unquestionably, one of the ways by which 
hostile impulses could be satisfied was through the 
institution of war and feud. That such occurred 
frequently, not only between a Klamath tribal 
section and some neighboring tribe, such as the 
Paiute, Achomawi, or Molalla, but also between 
sections themselves on an intra-tribal level, seems 
evident. But such war parties were made up 
of a few individuals only. Moreover, there was 
no sense of concerted activity and one is left with 
the impression that the war party membership 
acted as individuals rather than as a group. If, 
for example, a man had seized as much booty as 
he could carry from an enemy tribe, he left the 
war party and came back alone, this in itself a 
reflection of the fact that war raiding was for 
the purpose of collecting plunder. Raiding, both 
for booty and revenge, did, however, apparently 
serve to drain off some of the hostilities which 
were always present. When the party returned 
to its home hamlet, a frenzied dance was held in 
which scalps and other trophies were feted." 

But within the group, either on the level of the 
hamlet or within the loosely federated tribal section, 
no opportunity existed for retaliation of wrongs, 
real or imagined. Every attempt was made to 
keep impulses leading to overt aggression bottled 
up and the ideal was constantly kept to the fore in 
the injunctions “be kind; don’t quarrel,” repeated 
constantly by the men of substance. This cease- 








14 Spier, op. cit., 33. 
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less repetition was designed to curb violence within 
the local group. That it did not do so is a re- 
flection of the failure on the part of the individual 
to achieve the ultimate work goal. Spier, in his 
analysis of the aboriginal culture, is struck by the 
fact there were only inter-group and inter-section 
feuds; the lex talionis, seen in revenge tactics, 
the idea of weregild, applied only to relations 
between the various sub-groups making up the 
total Klamath tribe, but never internally to the 
hamlet or section of related hamlets.** On this 
level, there seem to have developed no formalized 
mechanisms for the settlement of a wrong, for 
retaliation or for revenge. But since it is es- 
tablished that a strong basis for aggressive action 
existed, it is justifiable to inquire as to the nature 
of the channeling of hostility on the in-group level 
and the ways in which social controls were made 
manifest here. 

It might be predicted that the out which the 
culture provided would lie in sorcery, the pattern 
so familiar among many of the western American 
Indians. Adjacent tribes have developed this pat- 
tern and integrated it quite meaningfully into their 
total societies as a means of meeting difficult and 
otherwise insoluble personal situations.*® In the 
Klamath setting, where the individual found the 
ultimate goal always a step ahead of himself and 
where he was forced to compete for status with 
others, it might readily be expected that to work 
magic against an object of envy or hatred would 
be a logical development. But sorcery as such, 
while not unknown, was imperfectly developed and 
was not a recourse to which all had access. The 
Klamath regarded bewitching, interpreting it as 
the sending of disease, as the particular property 
of the shamans. No one could send sickness who 
did not also possess the ability to cure it.?” 
Shamans were especially feared but, as Spier 
notes, shamans directed their sickness-causing ac- 
tivities to out-groups and were in danger of being 
killed themselves if it was suspected that their 
magic was working on the in-group level.** The 
notion of hiring the services of a shaman to be- 
witch an enemy in one’s own group apparently did 
not develop. A shaman was paid for his curing 
services and added to his (or her) store of wealth 
by this means but it was considered wisest to treat 
with the shaman on an interpersonal level as 


15 [bid., 24-35. 

16 Beatrice Blyth Whiting, Paiute sorcery, Viking 
Fund, Publ. in Anthropol., No. 15, New York, 1950. 

17 Spier, op. cit., 121. 

18 [bid., 120. 
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though his powers did not exist. They were 
potent and dangerous and it was regarded as good 
judgment to avoid tampering with them.  In- 
deed, here was another basis for exhortation, that 
relating to the relations between a child and a 
shaman. A child was regularly told: 


Do you see the doctor? Don’t walk in front of 
him; always go behind him. Don’t come up on him 
all of a sudden and scare him. Be careful and stay 
away from him when he is eating. Children can 
bother the doctor and then he is angry and sends 
sickness. Don’t go near him when he is sending 
out his power (Swi.s). 


Thus the Klamath are not without the idea of 
sorcery but they failed to make capital of it as an 
effective instrument of social control. Like many 
of their neighbors, they made the shaman a scape- 
goat, often attributing sickness or misfortune to 
the activities of malevolent shamans in other 
groups. But the individual was provided with no 
personal magic which he could utilize as a means 
of draining off his own hatreds or jealousies. The 
problem had to be solved in other ways. 

In other behavior which the Klamath still re- 
veal, as well as from case histories of individual 
action from the past, a pattern emerges. Since 
open dispute was out of the question, the men of 
substance rallying at once to curb any wrangling 
or quarreling, hostility was driven underground 
and there arises a series of patterned actions per- 
formed through hatreds, jealousies, and the anx- 
ieties surrounding the problem of social status. 
These sub-rosa acts of aggression were likewise 
channeled, a reflection of the fact that each culture 
has a right way to do the wrong thing, that having 
forbidden certain activities, it none the less pre- 
scribes the ways in which forbidden acts should 
take place. Among the Klamath, there were two 
principal ways in which this might be done. The 
first, and apparently of not too frequent occur- 
rence, was murder by stealth. Here, the object of 
one’s hatred was ambushed and generally clubbed 
to death from behind, the murderer denying any 
knowledge of the crime. The second pattern, 
far more common, was wanton destruction of an- 
other’s property. The envious individual might 
wait until his enemy had absented himself. Free 
from observation, he would then seek to destroy 
as completely as possible the other’s goods, scut- 
tling his canoe, kicking over his fish-racks, cutting 
the pelts which his rival had stored. In neither 
of these cases does there appear to have been a 
way discovered by which the criminal could be 
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brought to punishment. Indeed, even if the guilty 
was known, and it seems likely in many instances 
that he might have been, neither the group nor 
the affronted party had any means of exacting 
satisfaction or repayment for loss. Such revenge 
tactics continue to exist among the Klamath, one 
of the few areas where there is a direct behavioral 
link with the past, and it is not unusual to find 
the release of this kind of aggressive impulse in 
alcoholic behavior. Even without the stimulation 
of alcohol, however, there are those today who 
are known to have attempted to burn a rival’s 
house, who have poisoned springs, or shot an 
enemy’s cattle. The murder pattern likewise still 
appears. To anyone familiar with the culture pat- 
terns of the California and Plateau areas, the ab- 
sence of strong sexual drives, the presence, in fact, 
of a high degree of sex puritanism, will not be sur- 
prising. Aggression in Klamath culture, both 
past and present, found no tangible sexual outlet 
and was directed against property and interlinked 
with social status. In the past, the fact that the 
social unit was small, that the onus of personal 
responsibility was placed on each individual, and 
that gossip was a potent element in social control, 
doubtless limited such overt aggressive acts. 

But such acts did occur within the group of co- 
residents. They were perpetrated by individuals 
who were “mean” and “jealous.” The “honest” 
man was he who had a good reputation for skill 
and diligence and who suffered these inroads on 
himself and his property largely in silence. Be- 
cause these were intra-hamlet and intra-section 
matters, the individual found himself not infre- 
quently involved with the envy and hostility of his 
own kindred. The absence of formalized coopera- 
tive ties within the family, the individualistic em- 
phasis, served to minimize the effectiveness of the 


kinship group as a factor of social control. An 
example may serve to indicate the pattern. 
Elva’s grandfather was an “honest” man. He 


had a cousin in a nearby hamlet who was shiftless 
and lazy. The two men fell out over a canoe and 
there were bad feelings between them for a long 
time. They avoided each other after this. Later, 
however, Elva’s grandfather, on returning to his 
lodge, found that his fish spears had been broken 
and that his canoe, moored in the marsh nearby, 
had been scuttled. The general view was that his 
cousin had done it but he refused to talk of it and 
claimed, indeed, that he was too “honest” to pay 
attention to this. He is reported to have said, 
“T work hard and I know that there are those who 
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hate me. 
is right.” 


Let them hate me; I know and do what 
He refused further to allow his wife 
to intervene, although she was ready to confront 
the cousin with his misdeeds. At a later time, 
Elva’s grandfather again lost some property in 
the same way and his reaction was the same. It 
was said: “That other man was no good; he was 
mean all the time but he never amounted to any- 
thing.” 

The general pattern can be seen from the 
descriptions given of the older culture by a num- 
ber of informants. In general, it is the same. 
There was the falling out between two individuals 
and the ultimate revenge taken out against prop- 
erty. The offended individual probably made 
retaliation in the same way. This was denied, 
however, and a man sought evidently to gain 
some kind of social recognition by his misfor- 
tune, pretending to ignore it, showing himself 
off in self-righteous acts, refusing to discuss the 
matter or to name his likely assailant. In the 
modern setting, the same pattern continues and 
reservation annals are replete with instances of 
wanton destruction of property. It has been a 
problem with which the agency in the past has 
had great difficulty in coping, and which today be- 
comes a matter for police investigation and legal 
punishment. Today as in the past, the offended 
party rarely requests investigative action. “I 
know who did this to me, but I won’t say any- 
thing ; let the thing go—those people will suffer 
in time for what they have done to me.” 

One can read further into such behavior the 
force of the exhortation. This was virtually the 
only means of curbing such activities. “Be good; 
let us be kind to one another,” in any case, were 
the weak means by which the society chose to limit 
the potential for destruction. 

But the pattern of exhortation, or the moralistic 
harangue as it has been described here, cannot be 
regarded as an effective stabilizing force in native 
Klamath culture, or, indeed, in the present ac- 
culturated situation. The goals of the culture, 
expressed in ethical preachments, were too dif- 
fusely stated and could scarcely be translated into 
reality. From his earliest childhood, the indi- 
vidual was subjected to an awareness of the be- 
havior which was expected of him by the group. 
3ut on the other hand, because of the narrowly 
defined limits of behavior, individuation, and the 
limited goals of the culture itself, a burden was 
placed on the individual which was impossible for 
him to carry. Instead of serving as a truly so- 
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cializing agent, the moral harangue placed the 
individual in a position of not being able to meas- 
ure up to the standards of the culture. Idealized 
virtue was contrasted sharply with actual behavior 
through the constant reiteration of the moral code. 
It would appear too, that the parent, or the older 
person, whatever the relationship to a child might 
be, succeeded in enforcing his own position and 
his own awareness of ideal patterns by constantly 
repeating the basic premises of good behavior. 
Here, because the social situation precluded ulti- 
mate success, except in the case of those few de- 
fined as leaders or chiefs, was a strong basis for 
personal dissatisfaction. 

The upshot of this was the jealousy-vengeance 
complex and the channeling of aggression in 
stealthy acts of violence. Because the Klamath 
pointed up the contrast between ideal and actual 
behavior by constantly repeating the moral code, 
and yet lacked any institution by which the de- 
mands of the code could be enforced, the indi- 
vidual was given the opportunity of behaving 
otherwise and often found himself far afield from 
the expounded norm. 

The patterning of behavior in the culture of 
the past provides a basis for comprehending and 
predicting social and individual action at the 
present time. Subjected to reservation life by 
treaty, the Klamath group, now numbering 1,600 
people, continues to exist as a minority ethnic 
population. The older institutions, religion, the 
aboriginal family, the status system, and the like 
quickly fell by the way following the contact with 
Europeans. Between 1864 and the present, 
Klamath culture made one or two abortive at- 
tempts to reassert itself, not in violence but rather 
in terms of the espousal of some of the revivalistic 
movements which swept through many of the 
Western Indian reservations.’® Klamath culture 
could offer no concerted resistance to the inroads 
of a dominant majority group, an understandable 
fact in view of the rudimentary nature of social 
action. The separatism which characterized the 
past is still manifested and appears in such aspects 
as the failure of administrative authority to bring 
the group to concerted action in political or eco- 
nomic affairs. Although the native institutions 
have fallen by the way, the aboriginal point of 
view survives in a remarkably tenacious way. 

By any standard, the contemporary Klamath 


19 Leslie Spier, The Ghost Dance of 1870 among the 
Klamath of Oregon, Univ. of Washington Publ. in 
Anthrop. 2 (2), Seattle, 1927. 
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might be considered wealthy. Their reservation 
includes timber and range, while not inconsider- 
able farming can be done. Whether the land is 
leased to outsiders or worked by the Indian owner 
himself is of no consequence; the return is a 
good one. The Klamath today have not exploited 
their economic potential nor by the standards of 
the majority culture have they realized more than 
a fraction of their holdings. The Klamath survive 
as a deprived group, essentially bereft of the out- 
ward ties to their past. By majority standards, 
theirs is an extreme state of social dysphoria. 
But the structuring of the contemporary situation 
is highly suggestive of the past. Several of the 
integrating factors which characterized the aborig- 
inal life are of course gone. In view of the struc- 
ture and nature of the group, however, it is still 
possible to treat the modern Klamath as an inde- 
pendent cultural entity. The diffuseness of the 
social structure may be regarded as a survival 
from the heritage of the past, while individual ac- 
tivity continues to be couched in essentially abo- 
riginal terms. 

The Kiamath continue to exist in their com- 
pulsively ordered world. Application, industry, 
and order in one’s possessions continue to be 
prized virtues. In view of the fact, however, that 
the “poor” of the native setting no longer exist, 
that as the result of modern economic develop- 
ments possession of goods is universal, the need 
to conform to the ideal is scarcely any longer ap- 
parent. There is grudging praise for the man 
who succeeds in exploiting his economic oppor- 
tunities but the individual is neither shamed nor 
made to feel guilt if he fails to conform in this 
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respect. Alcohol, unknown in the aboriginal past, 
becomes a problem and may release forces of ag- 
gression, forces which are still patterned accord- 
ing to aboriginal norms. 

In the moralistic dissertation is still seen the 
basis for idealized action. The child in con- 
temporary Klamath culture is free to learn as he 
chooses the skills associated with modern living. 
In no case, as nearly as can be judged, is he forced 
into any line of activity. Learning, in the Western 
sense, as through the established educational in- 
stitutions, has little value. The only formal means 
of child training and socialization is the harangue 
but it is clear that the goals implied in the exhor- 
tatory process are scarcely crystallized. Achieve- 
ment in Klamath terms, however prized, has no 
meaning when as today, profits may be tangibly 
realized from mere ownership of land. Nor has 
there developed any institution, complex, or new 
value system which might effectively supplant the 
goals of the past. Money, it is true, comes to be 
valued for its own sake and the modern injunc- 
tion “keep out of trouble” implies that conflicts 
with law and authority may cost dear. Many 
Klamath today show much concern at the prob- 
lem of drinking but the worry has no moral basis 
and reflects, as in the example given above, the 
interest in possession of money. But anxieties are 
not deeply rooted. In any case, today as in the 
past, the isolation of the individual continues to be 
uppermost and the society appears further away 
than ever from the development of mechanisms by 
which to enforce its demand to “be good; stay out 
of trouble; be nice and smart so people will think 
well of you.” 
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HERMETIC SEALING AS A TECHNIQUE OF FOOD PRESERVATION 
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Most archaeological and ethnological studies 
describing Southwestern cultures reveal little or 
no data concerning physical processes known to 
and used by aborigines. Investigators have thus 
overlooked information which would be of con- 
siderable importance in understanding significant 
variances in culture and human behavior. For 
example, did prehistoric and historic Southwest- 
ern Indians make use of the principles of, say, 
evaporation, decanting, pasteurization, or hermetic 
sealing? A recent study by Walter W. Taylor? 
of chemical analyses of salt samples from several 
Southwestern sites pointed up the need for such 
data. Taylor’s study revealed that all the samples 
of natural salt tested differed so much in chemical 
composition from the cultural specimens that none 
of the former could be correlated with the latter. 
The cultural salt was high in sodium chloride, 
NaCl, while the natural samples were not. This 
suggested that certain groups perhaps utilized 
techniques of decanting and evaporation to purify 
this salt. If data relative to these treatments were 
available, a solution to such a problem might be 
proferred. A similar need is felt in considering 
methods of food storage, and it is the intent of this 
paper to discuss one of these: hermetic sealing of 
foodstuffs by Southwestern Indians. 

In the Museum of Northern Arizona is a pot- 
tery vessel? found in 1938 in a cave near King- 
man. The jar is important in being a rare sample 
of an intact vessel from this area, in that it con- 
tained stored food (mescal), and that the lid had 
been tightly sealed with a resinous material (lac). 
The specimen offers, therefore, an example of 
hermetic sealing of a food storage container, a 
practice not common among American Indians. 

This jar was acquired by the Museum in an in- 
direct manner, and there are no specific data con- 
cerning its provenience, such as the location of the 
cave or the depth at which the jar was found. 
The vessel is globular or biconic, with a short 
collar and a constricted orifice (fig. 1). It is 28 


1 Taylor, 1954: 1-7; see also Euler, 1954: 7-8. 
2 Catalog number 1019/L. 
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cm. high and has a maximum diameter of 25.7 cm. 
The neck is 2.9 cm. high and the mouth has a 
diameter of 7.7 cm. This jar was constructed by 
coiling and was finished primarily with a paddle 
and anvil, although scraping marks are also in 
evidence on portions of the exterior surface. At 
one point it appears that the coils did not adhere 
well, and a number of short, vertical, incised lines 
evince an attempt to bring clay down over the 
lower coil. The light brown to buff paste indi- 
cates firing in an oxidizing atmosphere. The core 
is grayish brown to buff and no carbon streak is 
apparent. The texture is rough and the fracture 
crumbling. The temper is predominantly medium, 
slightly rounded quartz sand, although numerous 
white, powdery fragments of calcite protrude 
through the exterior surface. A few micaceous 
flakes are also to be seen. The surface of the jar 
is undecorated, unslipped, and unpolished, al- 
though the lower portion perhaps exhibits what 
Rogers has called skum.* This, however, may be 
simply a result of usage. Firing clouds are fairly 
abundant over the exterior. The vessel walls are 
3 to 5 mm. thick, and the rim conforms to Colton 
and Hargrave’s type IA2.* Apparently this olla 
was constructed for utilitarian purposes. 

Lyndon L. Hargrave, who was working on the 
problem of the then newly-established Patayan 
Root when the vessel was received by the Museum, 
considered that it “belongs to the recently recog- 
nized Patayan Culture,” and “had a feeling” that 
it could be dated prior to a.p. 1000.° 

The cave in which this specimen was found is 
in the geographical region of the Cerbat Branch 
of the Patayan Root, and if the cache had any 
antiquity, association with this culture might be 
suggested.® Euler has compared the vessel with 
all previously described sherds from the Patayan 
and adjacent areas in the type collections of the 
Museum of Northern Arizona. Although the 


3 Rogers, 1928: 5. 
4 Colton and Hargrave, 1937: 10. 


5 Personal communication to Jones, October 1, 1938. 
6 Colton, 1939: 22-32. 
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Fie. 1. 
showing pottery cover, lac sealer, and a portion of 


Small storage jar from near Kingman, Arizona, 


the prepared mescal content. 
height. 


The jar is 28 cm. in 
Photograph courtesy of Leland J. Abel. 


Kingman jar does not completely correspond to 
any of these types (calcite temper, for one thing, 
has not been recognized as a feature of Patayan 
ceramics although these inclusions may not have 
been intentional), it most closely resembles Pyra- 
mid Gray, a type of the Lower Colorado Buff 
Ware.” This type was distributed in the valley of 
the Colorado River south of Hoover Dam, just 
to the west of Kingman. Albert H. Schroeder, 
after his recent excavations at Willow Beach, on 
the Colorado River, estimated that Pyramid Gray 
was locally manufactured in that region between 
A.D. 900 and 1150. He further stated that “the 
ceramic end-date for the use of the site by the 
makers of Pyramid Gray is about 1150 a.p., and 
the maximum radiocarbon date, 750 years, falls 
around 1200 a.p.” ® 

One additional ceramic clue is the lid of the 
vessel (although this may have no validity). This 
ground sherd has a light brown to gray paste and 
is tempered with fine to medium angular quartz 

7 Colton, 1939a: 15; Schroeder, 1952b: 17. 


8 Schroeder, 1952a: 125; see also p. 106, table 16, and 
Schroeder, 1952b: 49. 
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fragments and fine mica particles which protrude 
through both surfaces. Since it is a bottom 
sherd, one cannot ascertain whether the vessel 
from which it came had been decorated. It is 
possibly Aquarius Gray or Aquarius Black-on- 
Gray (Prescott Gray Ware), but here again the 
sherd does not agree entirely with that type, which 
Colton * believes to have been manufactured be- 
tween A.D. 1000 and 1100 in central northwestern 
Arizona. 

When discovered, the vessel was filled with 
about forty-five slabs of dark brown material hav- 
ing the appearance of mats of fibers soaked in 
syrup and then dried. Thin sheets of this material 
had been folded into more or less rectangular 
shape (about 10 cm. long and 5 to 8 cm. wide). 
One of these slabs was identified as mescal, a food 
prepared from agave.’® This was determined by 
the general nature of the product and by micros- 
copic examination of the fibers. In an additional 
attempt to place this jar and its contents tem- 
porally we have been fortunate in having a radio- 
carbon analysis of the mescal. The date obtained 
is 650 + 200 years ago (a.p. 1305 + 200)."! This 
seems to correlate well with Schroeder’s Willow 
Seach data since the actual radiocarbon date ob- 
tained from the material from his layer B, wherein 
Pyramid Gray constituted 86.6 per cent of all 
sherds recovered,’? was 500 + 250 years ago (A.D. 
1454 + 250).13 Schroeder’s maximum and mini- 
mum dates are, therefore, a.p. 1704 and a.p. 1204 
respectively, while ours are A.D. 1505 and A.D. 
1105. These are not greatly deviant from the 
estimated a.p. 900-1150 ceramic date for Pyramid 
Gray. 

On the basis of these data, then, the Kingman 
jar can be treated as prehistoric and represents 
one of our earliest definite examples of hermetic 
sealing in the American Southwest. 

Mescal was eaten by many Indians of the South- 
west and particularly by those of the southern 
desert portion of Arizona where agaves grow 
abundantly (with the possible exception of the 


® Colton, 1939a: 16-17. 

10 Jones, 1938. 

11 We are indebted for this analysis to the Michigan 
Memorial-Phoenix Radiocarbon Laboratory and to Prof. 
H. R, Crane, Department of Physics, University of 
Michigan. Their citation for this date is M-381. It 
should also be noted here that this mescal was an excel- 
lent material for such dating and the fact that it was 
tightly enclosed in the vessel means that it could have 
received no contamination from the soil. 

12 Schroeder, 1952a: table 1i. 

18 [hid., 125. 
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Yuma, who apparently neither collected nor ate 
mescal).'* Much of the documentation of this 
practice has been compiled and summarized by 
Castetter and his associates.'° Agaves are gen- 
erally absent from the plateau region of northern 
Arizona, but a single species, Agave utahensis, ex- 
tends up the Colorado River valley and adjacent 
areas as far as southern Utah,’® where it was 
utilized by the Walapai, Havasupai, and some of 
the southern Paiute bands in the manufacture of 
mescal. The presence in their area of “mescal 
pits,” suggesting depressions formerly used in 
baking mescal, indicates that the practice existed 
in the times of the Patayan cultures..7 When 
Father Garces visited the Walapai and Havasupai 
in 1776, mescal was one of the foods given him by 
these Indians."® 

Among these tribes the methods of preparing 
and utilizing mescal were quite similar. The 
agaves were collected in April and May when the 
sap was flowing most freely and the carbohydrate 
content was greatest. They were severed just 
above ground level with a chisel-like stick.‘ The 
leaves were cut away from the crowns and the 
latter roasted for two or three days in circular pit 
ovens about six feet in diameter and three feet 
deep. The fleshy crowns were then trimmed and 
the non-fibrous cores eaten immediately, as they 
could not be preserved. The fibrous outer layers 
were crushed into a pulp on a metate and smeared 
on a mat or other surface to dry in the sun, then 
cut into convenient sizes and folded compactly, 
to be used or placed in storage. These were some- 
times eaten dry, or were boiled or soaked in water. 
The taste is somewhat sweet and agreeable, and 
considerable nourishment is afforded.?° 

The processes described above would produce 
just such an item as the product found in the 
Kingman vessel. Its darkened appearance leaves 
little doubt that it had been cooked. The fibers 
are disarranged as they would be from grinding 
into a pulp. Plastering on a surface to dry would 
account for the thin sheets, and these have been 
folded as described. The material still retains the 
sweet taste, and on being placed in water the 


14 Forde, 1931: 117. 

15 Castetter et al., 1938: 27-60. 

16 Jhid., 14, fig. 1. 

17 [bid., 37, fig. 4. 

18 Coues, 1900: 2: 331, 333, and 334. 

19 Mekeel, 1935: 49. 

20The above description condensed from: 
1871: 404-428; Spier, 1928: 105-106; 
52-53; Castetter et al., 1938: 37-39. 
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gummy portion readily dissolves. There can be 
no reasonable doubt that the material in the jar 
was mescal. We know of no previous archaeo- 
logical finds of the prepared product, although 
debris from its manufacture and utilization fre- 
quently has been reported from sites. 

The jar from the Kingman cave was closed with 
a lid, ground from the bottom of another pottery 
vessel. It has a maximum diameter of 9.6 cm. 
and overlapped the opening of the mescal con- 
tainer. A small chip in this cover apparently had 
been in existence at the time of use, since it was 
partially coated with a dark, reddish-brown sub- 
stance, a heavy ring of which completely sealed 
the lid in place and plugged a small hole in the 
upper side of the jar. On the basis of microscopic 
and chemical tests, the sealing material was identi- 
fied as lac from the creosote bush lac insect, 
Tachardiella larreae.*" 

There are three lac insects native to the South- 
west, all belonging to the genus Tachardiella, each 
of which has its specific plant.** The most com- 
mon of these is the creosote bush lac insect, which, 
as its name suggests, occurs on the creosote bush, 
Larrea tridentata. The host and insect are con- 
fined chiefly to the Lower Sonoran Life Zone, a 
finger of which extends up the Colorado River 
valley as far as the Walapai Reservation. Col- 
ton ** has recorded the occurrence of lac on bushes 
in the Kingman area and on the Walapai Reserva- 
tion. It is apparent that the lac used to seal the 
Kingman jar could have been of local origin. 

Lac is produced in incrustations which can be 
broken readily from the twigs. On heating, it 
becomes soft and viscous, but on cooling again 
becomes hard and quite tenacious. These proper- 
ties made lac useful to the Indians for a variety of 
adhesive and plastic purposes, such as attaching 
arrow points to shafts, mending pottery, coating 
kicking balls, coating basketry to waterproof it, 
and inlaying turquoise. Southwestern lac is simi- 
lar in its origin and properties to the commercial 
lac from India and Burma used in shellac, varnish, 
phonograph records, sealing wax, and a variety of 
other products. Apparently the Southwestern 
Indians can be credited with an independent in- 
vention of sealing wax from lac. 

The Kingman specimen is a complete example 
of the preservation of food by the careful sealing 
of the container. It raises the question of the 


1 Jones, 1953. 
2 Chamberlin, 1923: 173 ff. 
8 Colton, 1943: 46-48; 1943a: 21-32; 1944. 
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purpose of the sealing, or, more precisely, of what 
was being excluded. The bond was tight enough 
to shut out air, and this would protect the food 
against bacteria, yeast, and molds. But the con- 
tents of this jar had been dehydrated and would 
not have been subject to deterioration from these 
agents. It is difficult to understand why such 
careful preservation would have been necessary 
for a desiccated product which would not be dam- 
aged by exposure to air, so long as it did not be- 
come moist. Mescal was not always given such 
care. The Walapai often stored dried mescal 
slabs by hanging them in caves or by covering 
them with skins,** and the Southwestern Yavapai 
by putting them on stick platforms in caves.*> In 
these instances the necessary dryness would be 
maintained and preservation effected without the 
labor involved in the Kingman vessel, but pro- 
tection against insects and rodents would not be 
achieved. Perhaps the sealing was to protect 
against these, and the airtight nature of the vessel 
was an incidental result. 

We have made a limited examination of the 
literature to discover the frequency of the sealing 
of food containers in the Southwest, of the ma- 
terials used, and of the spatial and temporal dis- 
tributions of such practices. In addition, we have 
attempted to determine the intent of the people in 
sealing the containers, although we have achieved 
no notable success in this effort since accounts are 
usually purely descriptive of practices and seldom 
include statements from informants as to their 
exact purposes. 

An example of sealing very similar to that ex- 
emplified by the Kingman vessel was obtained by 
Henry F. Dobyns from an aged Walapai woman. 
She stated that the Walapai formerly stored such 
foods as mescal “cakes” and yucca pods in caves 
in sealed pottery jars. The mouths were covered 
with circular sherds ground to fit; the lids were 
sealed with a “dried sap that hangs on a branch 
of greasewood brush that grows in the Walapai 
valley.” The resin was first heated and then ap- 
plied to the seam as a sealer. Vessels were un- 
covered by reheating the sealer until it became 
soft.*° The informant’s description of the host 
plant, and the nature and properties of the in- 
crustations, strongly suggest that lac was the plas- 
tic substance which she referred to as “sap.” *7 

24 Mekeel, 1935: 35. 

25 Gifford, 1932: 207. 

26 Personal communication to Euler, June 27, 1953. 


27 Although the plant on which the sap occurs is re- 
ferred to as “greasewood,” we suspect that it was ac- 
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Thackery and Leding in a discussion of the 
utilization of the saguaro cactus (Carnegiea 
gigantea) of southern Arizona ** stated that the 
Papago Indians made a syrup from the juice of 
this plant and placed it in ollas, which were sealed. 
The covers for the vessels were made from pieces 
of broken pottery, chipped and ground to fit. The 
sealing was accomplished with adobe mixed with 
fine grass or with lac from the scale insect 
Tachardiella fulgens, which is formed on the sama 
prieta bush, Coursetia glandulosa. They state 
that when protected in this manner, the syrup will 
keep for more than a year, 

This account is apparently based on field ob- 
servations shortly before its publication. Castet- 
ter and Underhill ** and Castetter and Bell *° also 
refer to the storage by the Papago of saguaro 
syrup in vessels sealed with lac, although both 
descriptions are very similar to that of Thackery 
and Leding, who are cited as a reference. Prob- 
ably these more recent accounts are based on the 
earlier one and do not involve any new observa- 
tions or information. 

The Yuman peoples of the lower Colorado 
stored seedstock of various crops in ollas which 
were then closed with potsherds sealed in place 
with either arrow-weed gum or lac, or a mixture 
of mud and straw.*t | The Huhula Papago in par- 
ticular closed seed pots with sherds sealed by 
“greasewood” gum (lac?) or with clay.** Castet- 
ter and Bell remarked that the Mohave also stored 
tepary beans in ollas similarly sealed with arrow- 
weed gum.** The gum of the arrow-weed, which 
is apparently that of some species of Pluchea, is 
often mentioned as an adhesive and plastic used by 
Indians of this area. If properly applied, it should 
result in air-tight closure. The Mohave utilized 
gourds as storage containers, and they were 


tually the creosote bush. The description as given by 
the informant is precisely that of lac on that plant. The 
name “greasewood” is usually reserved specifically for 
Sarcobatus vermiculatus, and in Kearney and Peebles 
(1951: 262) is used only in reference to this plant. 
They state, however (p. 491), that the creosote bush is 
“often erroneously called greasewood in Arizona and 
California.” We are aware of no gum or resin of tech- 
nological value on the greasewood. We shall note later 
that Gifford also referred to “greasewood,”’ which we 
suspect strongly is creosote bush. 

28 Thackery and Leding, 1929: 401-414. 

29 Castetter and Underhill, 1935: 21. 

80 Castetter and Bell, 1937: 14. 

31 Castetter and Bell, 1951: 162-164 and 245, 
Heintzelman, 1857: 34-58 as a reference for this. 

32 Gifford, 1940: 100. 

33 Castetter and Bell, 1951: 163. 
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“closed with a fitted clay disk, sealed with the 
gum (axpi'lya) of greasewood and arrow-weed. 
(This was kept in a lump and melted with a fire- 
brand on the spot where the gum was wanted. 

.)” ** We presume that the gum of grease- 
wood was lac and that the arrow-weed gum was 
from Pluchea sp. 

That the sealing of vessels with lac may have 
had some antiquity is indicated, aside from the 
Kingman case, by a sherd from a site ** on the 
west side of the Ajo Mountains in Papago terri- 
tory. Paul H. Ezell, who recovered the sherd, 
classified it as Sells Plain and considered it a jar 
cover.** It was later loaned to the Museum of 
Northern Arizona and examined by Euler and 
Jones. The sherd is concave-convex, roughly 
circular, and about 14 cm. in diameter. The circle 
is incomplete, but the original form is clearly indi- 
cated. The edges are smeared with a brownish 
resinous material, and extending back from the 
edges about 1 cm. is a band of this same substance. 
Farther in toward the center is another band of 
resin, from 1 to 2 cm. wide, forming a more or 
less concentric arc with the outer band. Although 
it appears that the sherd was used as a cover for 
a container and was sealed in place, the interior 
arc is difficult to explain. The resin was identified 
as lac, probably from the creosote bush lac in- 
sect.7 As Scantling has proposed ** that the 
period from about a.p. 1000 to 1500 covers the 
probable span of Sells Plain, the sealing of con- 
tainers with lac would seem to date from at least 
that time. Evidence from the excavation at Ven- 
tana Cave complements this example. Haury re- 
covered a few large sherds, roughly circular, 
which had functioned as jar tops. 


These were laid over jar mouths, concave surface 
up, and sealed with Jac or pitch about the edges. The 
few in the collection are apparently prehistoric but 
the Papago retained this custom until recently.*® 


Resins and gums would be highly suitable plas- 
tics for sealing since they soften on heating and 


harden again on cooling. This makes their ap- 
plication easy, and once they have hardened, they 
form a relatively permanent bond. Lac and 
arrow-weed gum would be immediately available 


only in the range of the plants on which they 
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occur, restricted to the lower desert areas (Lower 
Sonoran Zone). These products could, of course, 
be traded to areas outside of their range, and there 
is archaeological evidence that lac, at least, was an 
item of trade.*° 

Another material readily available everywhere 
which would form an air-tight bond was mud or 
clay. In the Southwest, in particular, tenacious 
clays generally subsumed under the name “adobe” 
were frequently used in sealing various containers. 
Usually the aperture was first spanned or plugged 
by a lid or stopper which was then sealed into 
place, but sometimes clay alone or mixed with 
grass or other plant materials formed the entire 
seal. Storage bins also were constructed of stone 
and plastered over with clay, or entrances to 
storage rooms and caves might be sealed with 
clay. 

There are many references to the uses of muds 
and clays in sealing, and we offer only selected 
ones to illustrate the methods and the variety of 
materials utilized. Although clay is used over a 
wider area than gums or resins, uses of the two 
are not mutually exclusive. Clays are used as an 
alternate material for resins among peoples to 
whom both are available. We also cite several in- 
stances of vessel closure, not necessarily of seal- 
ing, with lids constructed of various materials 
such as stone, clay, and adobe. 

Formerly the Hopi sometimes stored food in 
sealed pottery vessels. A Third Mesa woman in- 
formant, about eighty years old, reported that 
beans and peaches were stored by this method.* 
The peaches were still fresh when placed in the 
jars, which were then covered with flat stones and 
sealed with mud. These statements were inde- 
pendently corroborated by a First Mesa male in- 
formant, and Gifford ** has referred to Hopi pots 
sealed with sherds and clay. If a crack developed 
in the seal, it was immediately replastered. Less 
frequently a small sandstone slab storage cache 
was constructed in one corner of a room. This 
depository, with a small opening at the top, func- 
tioned as a receptacle for food-stuffs and was 
hermetically sealed with mud. Similar bins were 
noted by Mindeleff although he failed to record 
whether or not they had been sealed.** The Third 
Mesa informant stressed these incidents of sealing, 
especially of peaches, as a means of protecting 
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food from spoilage rather than as a means of pre- 
venting rodents from gaining access. She stated 
that food was sometimes kept more than a year in 
this manner, and if the seal was broken to remove 
a portion of the contents, the vessel or cist was 
immediately resealed. 

Of interest also is the like use by the Zuni of 
closed storage receptacles in rooms. 


In big stone bins, or boxes made by setting thin 
sandstone slabs into and across one end of a small 


store-room and then cementing them with mud, the 
wheat is placed.*4 


Cushing *° also stated that granaries were built into 
cliffs and cemented shut with mud plaster “to 
protect from moisture and inroads of seed-de- 
vouring animals” and to hide from enemies. 

At Santa Ana food storage vessels were closed 
with wood or stone slabs or a “clay and grass 
plug” while at Zuni, San Ildefonso, and among 
the Southern Ute other types of covers were em- 
ployed.*® 

In 1601 members of the Ofate expedition re- 
ported that in an attempt to seize food from the 
Pueblo Indians they unearthed “small ollas” from 
“holes and caves.” These vessels contained maize, 
and “the lids of these ollas were sealed with mud. 

99 47 

Stanley Stubbs has recently remarked ** that 
several years ago he recovered in the Gobernador 
region of New Mexico a Navaho pottery jar which 
‘“had been sealed with clay.” There was nothing 
in the jar, unfortunately, and the reason for its 
sealing remains obscure. It also has been reported 
that the western Navaho covered food vessels 
simply by fitting another pot in the aperture.*’ 

Another, slightly differing case of sealing among 
the Navaho has been recorded from Navaho Can- 
yon, in northern Arizona.*° Here some individu- 
als have constructed small masonry granaries 
adjacent, in some instances, to similarly fabricated 
Pueblo III Kayenta Anasazi cliff ruins. These 
structures, including slab-covered entrance-ways, 
were completely sealed with clay to prevent ro- 
dents from eating the corn stored within. While 
such storage facilities have been utilized by both 
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prehistoric and historic Pueblo peoples,** it is felt 
in this instance that these Navaho copied the 
granary forms which they observed in the ruins 
nearby. Similar Navaho structures have also 
been reported from Canyons del Muerto and de 
Chelly in eastern Arizona.** 

Stubbs and Hibben, in separate investigations, 
have reported ** sealed pottery jars from the Gal- 
lina country of northern New Mexico. Stubbs 
referred to several small vessels with “formed 
clay plugs used as stoppers” sealed with clay. 
Hibben mentioned the recovery of Gallina pottery 
sealed with “adobe” and a sealed jar containing 
Amaranthus sp. seeds, intended, no doubt, for 
food. 

Excavations at Unshagi Pueblo uncovered “two 
large circular shards . . . which probably served 
as jar covers,” °* while the use of sandstone lids 
has been mentioned for the Kayenta Anasazi and 
in the Mesa Verde region.®® Roberts ** described 
not only stone covers but also some of clay with 
corn cob impressions, from the Piedra district of 
southwestern Colorado. Similar covers are re- 
ported from the general San Juan River drain- 
age,°’ Aztec Ruin, ** and Pueblo Bonito.*® 

From a cave ® in the Lupton region of eastern 
Arizona, in the drainage of the Rio Puerco, Mil- 
ton A. Wetherill in 1943 collected a large Puerco 
Black-on-White storage jar with a clay stopper 
sealed with mud (fig. 2). In the jar were twenty- 
two pounds of pifion nuts, which had been well 
protected from insects, rodents, and other animals. 
Eleven years after the seal had been broken, when 
we examined the specimen in 1954, the meats were 
oily and not desiccated. 


They had a waxy con- 
sistency and no taste. 


These nuts had been stored 
some time around A.p. 1000,°' and it is probable 
that they had been roasted. 


Also from this site, and collected at the same 
time, is a jar stopper °** which consists of nine corn 
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Fic. 2. Sealed Puerco black-on-white jar from eastern 
Arizona. Jar contained twenty-two pounds of pifion 
pine nuts. Photograph courtesy of Leland J. Abel. 


cobs tied in a roughly cylindrical bundle with a 
yucca thong; this plug is covered with a clay cap. 
The neck of a vessel was apparently plugged with 
the corn cob with subsequent sealing accomplished 
by administering wet clay to form the cap. 

At an archaeological cave site * in Parunaweap 
Canyon on the Virgin River, Ben Wetherill un- 
covered a_ sealed, wide-mouthed North Creek 
Gray jar.*' This vessel (fig. 3), filled with 
shelled corn and encompassed by a rope sling, had 
been fitted with a flat clay and fiber cover sealed 
to the jar with an additional application of clay 
smeared over the lid and continuing several centi- 
meters down the neck of the vessel itself. This 
jar can be placed culturally in the Developmental 
Pueblo period of the Virgin Branch, Anasazi 
Root,®° even though in sifu it was in Basketmaker 
cultural debris. Schroeder is of the opinion that 
this cache was intruded into the earlier deposits. 

Collections of the Museum of Northern Arizona 
from the Flagstaff area include a large jar of Dead- 
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mans Fugitive Red °* which, when recovered from 
Medicine Cave, a Cohonina site, contained a few 
kernels of corn and had a ponderosa pine bark lid. 
Stone and clay vessel covers have also been re- 
ported from Winona and Ridge Ruin * and Nala- 
kihu.* A clay stopper from the latter site 
showed imprints of beans and corn husks, and 
one sandstone slab was found in place on a pitcher 
containing jack rabbit bones. An unfired clay 
disc which may have served as a storage pit cover 
has recently been reported from a Basketmaker 
site in the Petrified Forest.®® 

The Yuma along the Colorado River stored 
mesquite beans in large granary baskets which 
were placed on platforms, covered with brush, 
and coated with mud which caked hard over the 
surface.*° Spier referred to practices of the Yu- 





Fic. 3. Sealed North Creek gray jar from the upper 
Virgin River, Utah, with cover raised. Photograph 
courtesy of Leland J. Abel. 
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man tribes of the Gila River in storing mesquite 
meal and saguaro fruits in pottery vessels, but 
feels that these were not sealed.7! He did, how- 
ever, describe in some detail’? the storage of 
scalps in special types of pottery vessels, nearly 
globular, with no necks or lips but with mouths 
large enough to admit the hand. This type of 
vessel was referred to by a term translated as “hair 
container.” It was closed by a clay plate which 
covered the mouth, but Spier did not state ex- 
plicitly that this was applied in a moist condition. 
Gifford stated specifically that the Cocopa stored 
scalps in ollas which were “plugged with round 
cap of mud and straw, sealed tightly with addi- 
tional mud.” ** The soul was considered to be in 
the vessel with the scalp. In the jars were placed 
shell beads, maize, and cowpeas, which, informants 
stated, would prevent the hair from rotting off. 

The granary baskets of the Mohave, Yuma, 
and Cocopa were provided with covers sealed 
with mud.** Some informants stated that grain 
was first sealed in ollas and the vessels in turn 
placed in the granary baskets. Gourds were also 
used for storage purposes. The materials stored 
in these various containers were dried products 
such as maize, tepary beans, pumpkin seeds, and 
wheat, and were given further protection by being 
hidden in rock crevices, placed in caves for safe- 
keeping against enemies and floods, or sometimes 
buried. The Cocopa use for storage both baskets 
and pottery ollas, which were closed with mud 
mixed with grass. Gifford*® also referred to 
Cocopa storing of dried foods (both cultivated and 
wild) in baskets and pottery jars, sometimes 
covered, but in most instances not sealed. 

The Southeastern Yavapai stored acorns, mes- 
quite beans, sunflower seeds, and dried berries in 
ollas covered with stone lids, but there is no indi- 
cation that these were sealed.** The vessels were 
then buried in the domiciliary caves. Concerning 
Yavapai storage of saguaro cactus pulp, however, 
Gifford described a method which would certainly 
have resulted in an air-tight bond. After the 
fruits were peeled and the juices extracted, the 
pulp was packed in ollas, which were closed by 
smaller jars placed upright over the orifices of the 
larger ones ; the juncture was then sealed with clay. 
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Drucker,” in tabulations of culture element dis- 
tributions for southern California, indicated that 
food was stored in pots covered with flat rocks by 
the Serrano, Cahuilla, Cupenio, Luisefio, Dieguejfio, 
Yuma, and Chemehuevi. The Cahuilla, Yuma, 
and Chemeheuvi also used a pottery lid as a cover. 
There is no suggestion of sealing of either the 
stone or pottery lids. Drucker ** listed storage of 
food in pottery vessels buried in pits in caves for 
the Diegueio, Akwa’ala, Papago, and Walapai. 
Whether the vessels were covered or sealed is not 
indicated. For the Mohave he reported storage in 
mud-daubed baskets. 

Barrows, in 1900, described for the Cahuilla 
coiled basket granaries which held many bushels 
of grain or seeds. These were narrow at the neck, 
and “over the mouth [was] laid a flat sandstone 
slab, or a wicker cover weighted with a stone or 
two.” Granary baskets filled with mesquite beans 
were “sealed with an armful of shoots and a daub 
of mud” and then placed where rodents could not 
reach them.*® 

The large coiled storage baskets of the Pima 
and Papago were sometimes covered with the bot- 
toms of discarded baskets, or lids made especially 
for the purpose.*’ These were cemented in place 
with mud and sometimes the entire basket was 
mud-coated. Castetter and Underhill,*' speaking 
of the Papago, referred to the sealing of saguaro 
syrup in pottery vessels with lac as a sealer around 
a potsherd cover. They also mentioned that pulp 
from Opuntia cactus fruits “can be stored in a 
sealed jar’ but did not describe the materials or 
method of sealing. Yucca cakes were also stored 
in jars which may or may not have been sealed. 
Castetter and Bell ** recounted these same Papago 
storage methods and reviewed earlier literature on 
the subject. 

The same authors,** in a later paper on Pima 
and Papago agriculture, described Pima storage 
of dried shelled seed corn mixed with wood ashes 
in ollas covered with cotton cloth plastered with 
mud made from saline soil. The Papago sealed 
their jars without the cloth but with an “impro- 
vised lid” and a mixture of mud and grass to ex- 
clude rats, mice, and weevils. Corn other than 
seed corn was placed in vessels with lids of broken 
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pottery weighted with dirt or stones (not sealed?) 
and sometimes buried. Pumpkin flowers were 
dried and placed in “sealed ollas.”” One Pima 
method of storing beans was to put them in jars 
“sealed with saline soil.” The Papago stored 
beans and cottonseed in pots (and baskets) cov- 
ered with old baskets or potsherds, and the junc- 
ture was “sealed with mud mixed with crushed 
mescal stalks or grass.” 

There is some archaeological evidence of clo- 
sure of vessels in the southern Arizona-south- 
western New Mexico area. At the Canyon Creek 
Ruin, Haury ** found “jar plugs” consisting of 
lumps of unfired clay pressed into the mouth of 
a jar. Corn cob impressions on most of these 
suggest that the cobs may have served as a pro- 
tective layer between clay and the food. He also 
described and illustrated “jar stoppers” from 
Snaketown, a large Hohokam site: 


As a means of preserving perishable contents of 
jars, clay stoppers were used. Impressions on these 
indicate that grass was used as a protective layer be- 
tween the food and the clay which was rammed into 
the mouth of the jar as a plug. None were found in 


deposits that could be dated as older than the Santa 
Cruz Phase.*® 


Vessel covers of sandstone were found in the 
Hohokam sites of Los Muertos ** and Texas 
Canyon, Arizona.*? 

In Mogollon sites have been found articles in- 
terpreted as covers and stoppers for storage ves- 
sels. Haury mentioned the recovery of two 
“clay jar covers” from a rectangular storage room 
at Bear Ruin.** Wendorf, discussing a small 
ruin near Point of Pines, described three cone- 
shaped objects of fired clay which he thought 
would have functioned satisfactorily as pot 
covers.** These varied from 20.1 to 23.5 cm. 
in diameter. Martin and his colleagues ® de- 
scribed and illustrated both stone and unfired 
clay disks and spheres which they interpreted as 
“pot or basket covers” and “miniature jar stop- 
pers.” However, they made no mention of 
sealing. 

The several Apache bands varied in their meth- 
ods of food storage.®** Some used pottery ves- 
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sels covered with lids which were often of sand- 
stone, while by others the pots were put in grass- 
lined pits covered with stone slabs or earth. The 
Chiricahua sealed food in small caves.*? 

The Cahita Indians of northwestern Mexico, ac- 
cording to Beals, sometimes stored corn on the 
cob in pottery vessels stoppered with clay and 
cached underground.** The Lowland Tarahumara 
of Chihuahua construct circular masonry corn- 
houses, some of which have stones or boards 
plastered into the openings.** 

It is evident from the data adduced in the text 
that the storage of foods in closed containers was 
practiced by most of the ethnic groups and in 
the major archaeological divisions of the South- 
west, beginning by late Basketmaker or very 
early Pueblo periods on the plateau *° and in the 
Santa Cruz Phase among the Hohokam.** In 
the Anasazi region it would seem that attention to 
food storage was a concomitant of the beginnings 
of village life. 

Apparently there is a rather clear dichotomy of 
materials and devices for food storage between the 
peoples of the plateau and of the desert. The 
Pueblo Indians, accustomed to stone and adobe 
masonry, had in this medium the answer to most 
problems concerned with the storage and protec- 
tion of dehydrated foods. Rooms, bins, cists, and 
other facilities constructed of masonry and sealed 
with adobe would give adequate protection from 
insects and rodents, and, to a certain extent, from 
human enemies. There was little need for sealed 
containers. Among the desert peoples the storage 
problem was more acute as they had less sub- 
stantial houses and many of them lived in regions 
where periodic floods could destroy an unpro- 
tected food supply. It is not surprising that we 
find among them greater variety and perhaps in- 
genuity in these techniques and facilities. 

Our data indicate several stages of achievement 
of tightness against air. It does not appear likely, 
for example, that the large coiled storage baskets 
with sealed lids would be air-tight. Vessels with 
unsealed lids placed in a large pueblo storage 
room with a sealed door would be exposed to a 
large volume of air within the room. The sources 
upon which we have to rely are not always full, 
and many of them refer to the closing of vessels 
with lids (unsealed, or sealing not mentioned) 
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and have nothing to say of further treatment or 
disposition of the containers. The mere placing 
of a slab of stone, pottery, bark, or other material 
loosely over a vessel would not exclude air or 
certain insects. Mice and rats probably would 
not long be deterred by such a cover. Other 
citations, however, state that vessels so covered 
were buried in caves or pits, were plastered over 
with clay, or were put in sealed bins or rooms. 
We suspect that it was not a general practice sim- 
ply to place something over the orifice of the 
vessel and to hope that it would be effective. 

If food products are to be stored under condi- 
tions where air is not excluded, they must first be 
dehydrated. If stored in a fresh condition, they 
will be attacked by decomposing organisms. It 
should not be assumed that air exclusion was the 
intent in all cases of vessel closure; the purpose 
was sometimes only protection from moisture or 
theft. In other instances, with dehydrated foods, 
guarding against rodents and insects would be a 
sufficient end. It appears to us that striving for 
and achieving greater perfection in these other 
effects may have led unintentionally toward more 
perfect air exclusion. Complete protection against 
weevil infestation, for example, could hardly have 
been gained by methods other than the placing of 
foods in a pottery jar and sealing the lid with 
adobe or resin. 

The plastic materials which Southwestern In- 
dians used to accomplish complete sealing were 
not numerous. Moist plastic clay was the most 
common and readily available; little time and 
labor were involved in its preparation and appli- 
cation. However, it is relatively inadhesive and 
does not attain a high degree of hardness on dry- 
ing. Resinous materials which soften on heating 
and harden again on cooling overcome these dif- 
ficulties, and their adoption represents a tech- 
nological advance. Lac, which is closely akin to 
commercial sealing wax, forms a strong bond, 
is tough and resistant, and is not overly brittle. 
We are less familiar with the properties of arrow- 
weed gum but would consider it superior to clay. 
It is somewhat surprising that pine resin played 
such a small part in sealing. We have no sug- 
gestion, for instance, that the resin-coated basketry 
canteens of the Paiute, Apache, and Navaho were 
used for anything other than water receptacles. 
Since they were often plugged with a stopper, it 
would have been easy to accomplish hermetic 
sealing simply by covering the stopper with resin. 

Most plant and many animal foods are highly 
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seasonal in occurrence and must be either utilized 
immediately or preserved. Many non-literate 
peoples lacking adequate storage methods gorged 
themselves on a particular food as it matured and 
then starved until something else was available.** 
It is readily apparent that to maintain any uni- 
formity of subsistence throughout the year, preser- 
vation methods and storage techniques must be 
devised. 

An almost universal method of preservation 
among aborigines was that of dehydration by dry- 
ing in the sun. Dried foods, however, usually lose 
flavor and perhaps vitamins. It is more desirable 
to store foods in fresh condition, but this involves 
additional knowledge and a higher technological 
sophistication. This some Southwestern Indians 
were beginning to achieve by historic times. 

They attempted to store relatively few unde- 
hydrated products. Most common were highly 
perishable saguaro syrup and pulp, whose preser- 
vation would require total exclusion of air. Yet 
various authors certify that these foods were suc- 
cessfully preserved. As was noted above, Hopi 
informants claim that fresh peaches were also con- 
served in sealed containers. Since no prior prepa- 
ration of heating or cooking was mentioned, one 
would expect such an attempt to fail, as the micro- 
organisms and enzymes present at the time of 
storage would have remained active. 

In the southern desert portion of the South- 
west occurred concentrations of the saguaro 
(Carnegiea gigantea), the organ-pipe (Lemireo- 
cereus thurbert), the prickly pear (Opuntia spp.), 
and other cacti. These are constituted to resist 
drouth and almost never fail to produce an annual 
crop of fruit. This gave security to the Indians 
of the area, whatever the fate of their other wild 
foods or crops.** The highly perishable and sea- 
sonal nature of these valuable staples made it de- 
sirable to preserve them for future consumption. 
The pulp was sometimes dried in the sun and 
rolled into balls which would keep very well. More 
ingenious was the method of storing the pulp and 
syrup in sealed vessels. To accomplish this, wa- 
ter was added to the pulp, which was cooked for 
about a half-hour. This separated a syrup, which 
was then strained under pressure from the pulp 
and further boiled to thicken it. Both the pulp or 
“preserve” and the syrup were stored in pottery 


vessels covered with potsherds sealed in place with 
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either clay or lac. Sometimes the entire vessels 
were coated with clay. Various authors vouch 
that these “canned” products would keep for pe- 
riods of one to three years.*® 

Bartlett, in 1854, described briefly the boiling of 
the pulp of saguaro to extract the syrup, the evapo- 
ration of the syrup to the consistency of molasses, 
and its preservation in earthen jars.’° In 1871 
Palmer related that the Papago expressed a syrup 
from saguaro cactus fruits which was placed in 
earthen pots and “secured from the air.” *°* The 
entire vessels were coated with mud, which made 
them less likely to break, kept the contents cool, 
and prevented evaporation from the somewhat 
porous jars. He did not, however, state that this 
also prevented spoiling. 

Undoubtedly these methods would result in an 
air-tight closure. This is demonstrated by the 
fact that these moist or fluid, saccharine, and 
highly perishable foods were successfully pre- 
served. Previous to sealing, precautions would 
need to be taken to assure that micro-organisms 
would be destroyed. An effective method of ac- 
complishing this is by heating to boiling, or 
pasteurization, a technique commonly used in 
home or commercial canning today. 

Our sources fail to establish that the cactus 
products were boiled immediately before sealing 
or that they were sealed in a hot condition, al- 
though all agree that the method of syrup extrac- 
tion involved boiling of the pulp and that the 
syrup was further thickened by boiling. Obvi- 
ously a very long interval could not be allowed, 
as spoilage would begin before and would progress 
after sealing. A hint on this was furnished by 
Thackery and Leding, who remarked that the sa- 
guaro harvest was systematic, one batch of fruit 
being entirely processed before another was gath- 
ered.'°? There is no break in their discussion, 
a fact which suggests that the process was a con- 
tinuous one leading directly into sealing. 

Cactus utilization was most highly developed 
among the Papago. Their more sedentary and 
more intensively agricultural Pima neighbors also 
participated in this industry but apparently less 
actively. The Maricopa too made some use of 
cactus fruits and preserved them. It is surprising 
that the Southeastern Yavapai, who had a rela- 
tively simple technology, participated in the 
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rather sophisticated processes of expressing syrup 
and sealing it hermetically.*°* 

The successful preservation of such a product 
as saguaro syrup by sealing was no doubt observed 
empirically, and surely without any understand- 
ing of the biological and physical principles in- 
volved. While such methods may have been em- 
ployed earlier, it was not until after 1800 even in 
Europe that there was any wide application of 
canning techniques; the theory was not under- 
stood until the work of Pasteur and others after 
1850. 

In devising and utilizing such methods, the In- 
dians had arrived at techniques which had great 
potentialities. Their “canning” could have been 
expanded to a variety of fruits, berries, beverages, 
and even meats, and the diet of seasonal products 
extended through the year, without the necessity 
of drying and the loss of fresh flavor. Yet these 
possibilities were not realized to any degree. 

A rapid survey of the literature has so far failed 
to reveal similar techniques among non-literate 
peoples in other areas of the world. 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE 


SAMUEL A. GOUDSMIT 


Chairman, Department of Physics, Brookhaven National Laboratory 
(Read November 10, 1955) 


You had probably expected that I appear before 
you masked and dressed in a black cloak. Or per- 
haps you prefer the more modern and, for me, 
much harder disguise of a dapper young fellow in 
a neatly pressed, double-breasted suit. Unfor- 
tunately, the subject of my talk, scientific intelli- 
gence, is not as romantic as our imagination would 
have it. All interesting pursuits consist for the 
most part of rather dull and lengthy hard work, 
drudgery, and plodding. That is true for scientific 
research; digging for archaeological treasures, 
the creative arts, and intelligence operations are 
no exception. 

Let me first try to define what I mean by sci- 
entific intelligence. It is knowledge about the 
scientific standing and scientific potentialities of a 
country. I'll omit technology and the applied 
sciences, which come under technical intelligence, 
though it is, of course, hard to draw a sharp dis- 
tinction. The analysis of radioactive fall out and 
certain aspects of radar can hardly be classed as 
routine technology. Similarly, experiments about 
unstable elementary particles in cosmic rays do 
not seem to add to the military or economic power 
of a country. But a proper evaluation of this wide 
range of basic science gives a measure of possible 
future developments which have a bearing on the 
strength of a country. Especially the advances in 
atomic science may have a significant effect upon 
balance of power. 

Open discussion of intelligence is greatly ham- 
pered by rules of secrecy. Sources of information 
and methods for obtaining intelligence may not 
be revealed. However, since I am no longer 
active in this field I can talk about it more freely. 
Most of my experience was gained during the war 
and is no longer secret. 

The use of science in warfare must be very old. 
The man who first put wheels on chariots gave his 
side an advantage greater than the modern posses- 
sion of guided missiles. Archimedes applied his 
knowledge to fight the Roman invaders of Sicily 
with truly scientific apparatus. Sir Thomas Little 
Heath, writing in the Britannica, states that 
Archimedes considered this use of science rather 


below his dignity; he sanctioned only the pursuit 
of pure science. This seems to be the normal at- 
titude of scientists, since it has not changed to the 
present day, but nevertheless they continue to 
make revolutionary contributions to applied sci- 
ence for war and for peace. Archimedes was 
killed by a Roman soldier of the forces that cap- 
tured Syracuse. General Marcellus apologized 
profusely for the great mistake. Who knows, 
however, whether that soldier didn’t really belong 
to an Intelligence Task Force with strict instruc- 
tions to destroy the enemy’s scientific strength, 
exactly as in the case of our unfortunate destruc- 
tion of the Japanese cyclotron in 1945. 

At first sight it seems easy to estimate the sci- 
entific capabilities of a foreign country. We 
know that science is more advanced in France 
than in Korea. But, except for the usual few “TI- 
told-you-so’s,” we also thought we knew in 1943 
that Germany was ahead of us in atomic develop- 
ments and in 1946 that Russia was too backward 
to produce atomic weapons. Thus there are pit- 
falls and we must find ways to arrive at correct 
appraisals. The outcome may not always be re- 
liable and it has been said in the past that good 
generals and statesmen entirely disregard intelli- 
gence information, but that is.no longer so. An- 
other extreme is to assume that we are way behind 
everyone else and should increase our efforts along 
all lines. But this would lead to a costly program 
for which we lack not only taxpayers’ money but 
also manpower. Thus, reliable information can 
be of great value in determining the balance be- 
tween a variety of applied research programs and 
even in policy decisions. 

In most cases the required information is openly 
available. A study of scientific magazines, uni- 
versity catalogues, memberships of scientific so- 
cieties, government sponsored research, etc., gives 
a clear picture of a country’s scientific manpower 
and its specialties. But one needs highly compe- 
tent and unbiased observers to derive from this 
rich material a valid evaluation. It is a task which 
requires a combination of skills, those of scientist, 
historian, economist, statistician, librarian, etc. In 
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addition to the scientific literature, it must include 
an analysis of published budgets for research, build- 
ing programs for laboratories, official policies 
towards science and education. It is not easy. 

Even so-called secret information can often be 
picked up by totally non-secret means, but it may 
be visible only to those whose mental television is 
tuned to the proper channel. The examination of 
radioactive fall out after foreign tests is a trivial 
example of this; a more subtle case is the follow- 
ing. 

A young scientist had gone on a lengthy travel 
adventure when the Iron or Bamboo Curtain 
overtook him. For a couple of years we were 
very anxious to know where he was and what he 
was doing, without stirring up anything. We 
did not want to reveal to the other side by our 
interest in him that they had a person with valu- 
able knowledge right among them. We didn’t 
even dare to inquire among friends and relatives 
here at home. With these handicaps I thought it 
impossible to get any information about his ac- 
tivities. But shortly after having been told about 
this case, | happened to leaf through a friend’s 
alumni monthly and there it was, all we wanted to 
know. It turned out that “his parents regularly 
received mail from him and sent interesting ex- 
cerpts to his school paper. For quite a while 
this monthly was a valuable source, but I would 
never have discovered it if I hadn't been “tuned” 
to the particular name of that young colleague, 
who is safe now. 

Occasionally, however, we have to pry into 
foreign secrets. Unfortunately this cannot be ac- 
complished by using beautiful women spies. I 
do not know of any Mata Hari’s with a Ph.D in 
physics or chemistry. In fact, good scientists, 
male or female, make poor spies. If they are 
really good they are known to their colleagues all 
over the world and at any rate their specialized 
interest and knowledge would soon expose them. 
It is unlikely that any scientific information can be 
successfully transmitted by spies. The scientific 
intelligence reaching us through underground 
channels during the war was totally garbled and 
valueless. We constantly received reports about 
the Germans possessing a “freezing bomb.” This 
was an idea which, by the way, I had first en- 
countered as a high school boy in a book by a 
successor to Jules Verne, the French author, Paul 
d’Ivoy. In one of his lively and stimulating travel 
and science fiction novels popular in France some 
forty years ago, his heroes use hand grenades 
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filled with liquid air to freeze the villains to death. 
We soon found out that these persistent reports 
were caused by misinterpreted mishaps with Ger- 
man rockets which used liquid oxygen as a fuel 
component. 

We also received reports about an atomic ex- 
plosion in which scientists were killed. It was 
only at the end of the war that we learned that a 
minor laboratory accident was the origin of this 
rumor. Powdered uranium in the first German 
reactor experiments had caught fire. The physi- 
cists had to call in the fire department to help 
control the blaze. The fire was confined inside a 
metal container; the only casualty was a burned 
finger. But the firemen, who were impressed by 
the secret laboratory, congratulated the scientists 
upon their success with the atomic bomb! 

The German atomic enterprise used envelopes 
which openly indicated that the Nuclear Physics 
program was directly under Reichmarshall Goer- 
ing. No spy ever brought us one of these en- 
velopes, which would have strengthened our mis- 
taken belief in the importance and advance of the 
German atomic effort. We first found this sta- 
tionery at the fall of Strasbourg in November, 
1944, but there we also found the evidence that 
the German atomic work was a complete failure. 

The only way in which secret scientific knowl- 
edge can be transmitted is by traitors or defectors, 
the difference depending on which side they are 
on. Late in 1939 an obviously high-placed and 
well-informed German sent the British an anony- 
mous report with accurate details on German 
radar, rocket plans, and other technical data. 
However, in general, the scientific information 
transmitted by traitors has been greatly over- 
estimated in the public mind. 

Fortunately, no matter how deep the secrecy, 
there are always unavoidable leaks and clues avail- 
able to those who look for them. An example is 
the secret work by an Austrian scientist, Richter, 
in Argentina. This man had convinced Peron 
that he had discovered a short cut to atomic power. 
A laboratory was installed for him on an island 
in a most beautiful section of Argentina. He was 
lavishly supplied with money and with the most 
expensive imported equipment. Occasionally a 
reporter was allowed to visit the island, but no 
scientist ever got in. The fact that no bona fide 
Argentine physicist had any connection with this 
secret project was a sufficient clue to its being a 
fraud. Moreover, Richter’s background and 
training were known, and pointed in the same 
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direction. If per chance, he had hit upon a real 
valuable discovery, he would soon have had to ex- 
pand his efforts with the help of competent col- 
leagues, which did not occur. 

At the end of the war Richter had explained 
his ideas to a couple of U. S. officers and offered 
to work for us. They seemed to have been taken 
in too. At the time of Peron’s boastful announce- 
ment about his atomic enterprise, they complained 
bitterly in Washington about the stupid eggheads 
whose wrong advice had lost this great Richter 
for our country. I do not know whether Richter 
is so convincing because he believed himself in his 
experiments, or whether he is just a crook. Or 
perhaps he is just an enthusiastic gambler, who 
hopes that some phase of his work might win him 
a jackpot. At any rate, finally even Peron began 
to see that he had been fooled. Richter was fired 
but not jailed. His excellent equipment was dis- 
tributed among the legitimate research labora- 
tories in Argentina. 

This case brings up an important problem. 
Whereas the scientists familiar with the Richter 
case asserted from the very beginning that it was 
a hoax, it was not always easy to convince non- 
scientific officials that we need not fear an atomic 
surprise from him. The language and reasoning 
of scientists is still so different from that of law- 


makers, politicians, military experts, and adminis- 
trators, that communication is sometimes impos- 


sible. Why couldn’t Richter have made a great 
discovery? Didn’t Einstein do his great work 
before anyone knew who he was? 

Somewhat the same problem arises about Fly- 
ing Saucers. These are objects for scientific 
intelligence because one of them might turn out 
to be a foreign plane or missile using new tech- 
niques. Here we run afoul of the cultists who 
claim these saucers come from Mars and that our 
Air Intelligence has little Martians imprisoned at 
Wright-Patterson Airbase. I do not know why 
Mars is believed to be the place of departure; 
Venus might have yielded more attractive crea- 
tures. It is a fact that none of us are quite im- 
mune to such pathological beliefs and that they can 
seriously hamper the proper analysis and evalua- 
tions of the observations. In fact all prejudice is 
detrimental to intelligence evaluations and the 
hardest problem is to recognize it. 

Thus even in cases where the scientific in- 
telligence is unquestionably correct, it is often 
difficult to convey this opinion to those whose de- 
cisions may depend on it. Scientists have been 
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wrong and the outsider has no way to know. 
It is, therefore, an important piece of intelligence 
to know which foreign scientists have the ear of 
their government. For example, a biologist told 
me that the recent Geneva Atoms for Peace Con- 
ference clearly showed that the Lysenko influence 
has had a serious deteriorating effect upon re- 
search and training in genetics in the U.S.S.R. 
Like Peron, the Nazis, too, had a habit of listen- 
ing only to second raters or pseudo-scientists. 
My own opinion is that it is detrimental for any 
government to get its advice on a certain subject 
from only one influential individual, no matter 
how great a scientist he is. It is much better 
to ask advice of a group of experts with some- 
times different views on the same subject who 
together will arrive at a more reliable final opin- 
ion. 

Intelligence operations are paradoxically more 
difficult in peacetime than during a war. In 
wartime confidence in intelligence can be more 
easily established because the facts usually follow 
soon after their predictions; in peacetime that is 
not often so. In wartime these is a more vol- 
uminous flow of information than in peacetime be- 
cause during a war planes are shot down, enemy 
prisoners are taken, and many of these provide 
valuable intelligence clues. Secret developments 
are expanded, spies and defectors become more 
daring, and, if territory is captured, its hostile 
population becomes a valuable source of intelli- 
gence for the other side. Even so, scientific in- 
telligence is rarely conveyed by informants. Dur- 
ing the war the information we obtained from 
captured scientists was negligible and its relia- 
bility doubtful. On the other hand, documents, 
memoranda, apparently harmless notes and _ let- 
ters found in their offices and laboratories, gave us 
a complete picture of the German atomic effort. 
These were not secret papers, but the usual scraps 
found in the desk drawers of any scientist. There 
was nothing secret in them, but when read by an 
alert scientist they unintentionally revealed im- 
portant intelligence. 

A torn up letter contained a few formulas recog- 
nizable to an expert as relating to uranium re- 
actors, without explicitly stating so. This scrap 
of paper told us about a problem the Germans 
were still working on in the summer of 1944, 
and it became clear that they were far behind 
us. A couple of post cards told us indirectly who 
were the principal scientists in their atomic pro- 
gram and also which industries might have a part 
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in it. One post card, which was probably the 
only one to violate security somewhat, said that 
a certain chemical company had finally (spring, 
1944!) succeeded in making the “special metal” 
(obviously uranium) in solid slabs. Up to that 
time they had been able to produce it only in the 
unsuitable and dangerous powdered form. 

In peacetime, however, we do not come across 
such finds, but there are also fewer secrets. The 
peacetime problem is primarily that of evaluating 
the enormous amount of available information. 
George S. Pettee in his book The Future of 
American Secret Intelligence gives several rea- 
sons why the need for intelligence in peacetime is 
even greater than during a war. Leadership and 
successful diplomacy in peacetime requires a 
thorough knowledge of the potentialities and hu- 
man activities of all countries, not just of the 
enemy and his war effort. Scientific intelligence 
in peacetime is very similar to the up-to-date in- 
formation gathered by large industrial concerns 
about related industries, not just competitors, all 
over the world. The main reason for secrecy, 
though the information is openly available, is that 
it may not be diplomatic to reveal officially the 
results of the evaluation. It is useful to know 
that the Argentine atomic enterprise under Richter 


would not become a menace, but officially stating 
that the president of a friendly nation is being 
fooled may not be so wise. 

Much of the present world tension is of an 


ideological character. It is, therefore, not enough 
to know the quality of a foreign scientific under- 
taking; we must also learn about the attitude and 
loyalties of the scientists involved. Since Archi- 
medes, scientists have claimed to abhor the war 
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uses of their discoveries. Perhaps some of them 
will act accordingly in a future conflict. Others 
may disagree so much with their own govern- 
ment that they may even side with the enemies. 
It is not enough to assert that Upper Slobovia has 
an outstanding school of bacteriology; we must 
also find out what side the key researchers will 
support in case of a conflict. 

Whereas the scientific evaluation can be ar- 
rived at more or less objectively, judging the po- 
litical loyalties of foreign scientists is a hazardous 
undertaking. Listening in to a political luncheon 
conversation at our Atomic Energy laboratories a 
visitor from Mars might well expect many sci- 
entists to resign if there is a change in adminis- 
tration in the next election. I fear that our opin- 
ions about the loyalties of foreign scientists often 
are just as much mistaken. 

I hope that you are convinced of the necessity 
of a sound appraisal of the scientific potentialities 
of our friends as well as our possible enemies. 
It is a difficult problem involving continual 
changes. Those in our government responsible 
for fulfilling this task need assistance. All young 
and active scientists among us, who work in the 
midst of the exciting scientific turmoil and whose 
opinions are, therefore, most significant, should 
not hesitate to help when called upon. It is with 
this message in mind that I talked to you about 
the subject of scientific intelligence. 
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